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Procedures was "The Use of Group Procedures in the Prevention and 
Treatment of Drug and Alcohol Addiction." Symposium participants 
included professionals in counseling; clinical, school, and 
educational psychology, psychiatry, and social work. In addition, 
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PREFACE 



"The Use of Group Procedures in the Prewntion and Treatment ol Drug 
and Alcohol Addiction" was the theme of the fifch annual S>Tnposiuin on Croi p 
Procedures. This symposium was co-sponsored by the College of Education and 
the Institute of Government of the University of Georgia. This symposium, 
like the four earlier s>Tnposia, was organized for the fe^l lowing purposes: 

1. TO facilitate the dialogue among tMiucators and members of the helping 
professions from other discipljn-s which is prerequisite to reaehing a 
cooperative working relationship or "team approach" in the fieln of 
group work. 

2. To provide interested professionals with the opportunity to observe, 
interact with, and challenge some of the leading proponents of the more 
recent, promising, and/or controversial approaches in the field of 
group work--in this instance as group procedures were applied to the 
prevention and treatment of drug addiction. 

3. To recognize the need for more and better research in the field of 
group work. 

4. To provide a forum for presenting and debating issues of ethical con- 
cern in group work. 

The symposiimi participants were invited to represent the several dis- 
ciplines within the helping professions including counseling, clinical, 
school, and educational psychology, psychiatry, and social work. Tn addi- 
tion, special invitations were sent to members of government, law enforce- 
ment, and the judiciary. There were over 500 participants from over 20 
states in attendance. 

Consistert .cith the purposes of the symposium, the consultants were 
chosen from among the most renowned in their speciality. Ray Johnson, M.D., 
and Diane Bell, R.N. , presented a group therapy session with individuals 
receiving a combination of group therapy and methadone. Richard Korn, Ph.D., 
presented a psychodramat ic approach to the treatment of addiction. Ken 
Swift, M.S., and Vitali Rozynko, Ph.D., used behavior modification in their 
rationale and creatmcnt procedure with alcoholics. Ed Lasher, M.Ed., uti- 
lized the "Game" as he demonstrated its application to groups of former drug 
ise^rs. Wilson V^n Dusen, Ph.D., demonstrated the use of fantasy and Gestalt 
therapy .>7ith former drug users. The use of preventative procedures wa il- 
lustrated by Geo-jt Demos, Ph.D., and Herbert Brayer, n.S. 

Tlie full e,p. -:'M:e of the symposium cannot be fullv reproduced in this 
proceedings, but at the expense of the literary style of' the consultants, we 
tried to maintaiM the spontaneity of the presentations and interactions. 
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Dr, Kay Johnson, r<:vchiatrist 
and 

MisP Diane Bt 1 1 , Hc-a^i Nurs^ 

DrMg Di'pt-nd*.' ic ' I'nit 
Grady Mtmorial Hos^n ta I 
At lantn, Gt orgla 



Dr. Johnson: Dian-, uhy don't you g.t nv otT the spot bv t^llin.; I^i- 
you got involved \;ith tin- Drug D^pc-ndince Unit at Grady? 

Miss Bell: About tv;o years ago I vas a nurse i;orking in th. nir^^ncv 
roon, and tbert \;ert a lot of old( r nurc^ s working tbtr-, too. A doctor, 
nnotbt r psychiatrist /orking up on tbt e ighth floor, dv cidt vl tb.at h^ t.ns't^o- 
ing to recriiit some drug addicts. ask< im- to go dov;n to th, . m rg^ n< v 

room to get their mct-iadom . We discussed this bv word of nouth, of cours* ; 
but ^*hin the patients came doi^m to pick up tht ir methadone-, the older nurs* s 
said, "Wi'*rc not going to havr anything to do v^ith them, so you an d., it." 
Tt se.njed that nobody i Ise wanted to do it, so T did it, Tb' n a job cam. 
opm. They ne^d^d a clinic, brcaust v;e liad mon and more patiinls appivin^ 
for the treatment. :;hen I v;as asked to tak* thr job, T did, bfcaus- T hai' 
ro\ind out that these peoph- weren't just addicts. They wer- p<ople, too. 

Dr. Jolinson: There ir- a similarity between this and tbt reason T 
started working in the Dru^ Dependence Unit. T had work.d in the in-patient 
^irvice at Grady for yea-s as liaison between psychiatry and the rest of th* 
hiospital, but they hire*d somebody to do tht consult servic- on a full -time 
basis, so they didn't really need m.* to do what T thought T really liked to 
do--be involved with the- medical and surgical services simultaneously. Tb.- 
only spot they had open was in the Drug Dependence Unit, and it really has 
been a heck of a lot more enjoyabh working there than an\'\;h- Use in th^ 
lospital- I have really enjoyed it. When T was free to choose, T really 
\;asn't having much fun; but v;hon they steick me into a spot wher*- T didn't 
have any choice, it was fun, 

Miss Bell: I was wondering if the people would like to know a litt li- 
bit more about the unit. It officially opened Augu.sL ^, 1970, and we had 
ei^^ht patients at that tine. Two of thos- eight people will b^' with u^ 
tonight in our group. :^o\^7 we' have an enrollment of fifty-on.- on -i^iinte- 
nance, and each week we probably st c betv;een twe*nty and thirty peoplr who 
are trying to withdraw and deto:<ify. The clinic has groism from one senior 
drug abu.;e counselor, one part-time psychiatrist, and one nurst to four 
nurses, four counselors, two psychiatrists, and lots and lots of assistants 
and volunteer people. 

Dr. Johnson: What about the history of this group? T took it on with 
you in July of 1971, but you had bet^n meeting a long time before I came on 
the scene. Will you say something about that? 

Miss Dell; At first the groups that started when we- started on m^tha- 
dom* treatment were mandatory groups. You had to be there or .'Is.- you 
v;eren't on the payroll--that typc^ of thing. These were led by the psychia- 
trist who v;as in charge of the clinic at that time. Group therapy was kind 
of a new thing to most of the patients, and it ^^;asn't very effective ini- 
tially, A lot of people didn't like to come. We suggested to the* clinic 
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;it tlat tint* that pt*oplt lo^'t intvr. '^t in ibt gr^Mp^^, a*"!v ^osl int.r. - 
ITS. -If. T did not mhI : > uo, ..i!'. In fn.t, i Ln.d . i ^ ^d -a\ ^ t 

- 1 .'1 V O' 1 1 of t i M p . 

L'l". Johnson: T h* l \u" liai'n't h^^ v r- for n^it^ i 

oi '«:an' , kiio- .*r rvail\ ar/^ry .'O^ . 'I 1h v tnr' i d. \*orkin^ 

>)-il a lot of t!i- ir f *'!ini:'; as^anv't ^ . r -"'^i ' Ll>.n lr..t and I coi'lo 

ork tot^ctlu r and naki it a lot r?.oVi T'iTI and ria\b» a U-*: --or. produvtivv 
iSnn jf f b.ad don< It n^l h\ nys* if iti- i)ian' sittini; in tLl- *^idilin-s 
so'i« • x'i . 

'II-"^ •'•]]: I liadn^t \\ac - ry hiiaI' training gro;'j^ th. *'ipy, ing 
abl' to bt a group n- mh- r ri al ly li- Ip^c'. 

Ur . Johnson: I think that i ^ t hl al so^. r.. i of ih< gro'ip, doing n\;av 
• i*n a lot of proff ^J^'iopal i sn and ^tuff tliat nak- s for nn authori tat ivi ~sub- 
rn'--^iv( rclation'^hip. T think * ^ • b- st thing that T b.av to offer persons 
m a groMp is nystlf, ny ovn f ^ < ling-, :jy ox/n idt-n^. U'boi T givi to tlu-n nv 
ld< as and my fct-lingr, T not only shar-, but also riO('t 1. 

'•li-s P,. 11: I think this \/as h.nrd for nic--to copr from hoing head niirsc 
-mc' tlu rnthoiity to b^ iiig a nii pbt r of thr group, 1.. tting tlu- group mt-nibirs 
kno\- about r* ■ , letting th« m haw t iint to Ut nt kncn. about tlu-m. Nov; I 
rt-aliy ftt l that T air: a nn nb« r of tl> group, not just tlic luad nurs< v;ho 

around givir..^ ord'-rs. 

Dr. lohnson: I liav-. on* ba*,i. thing that T really haw to stay with, 
an ail a \'lure I hav^ to r. -tvarin< myself frequently. I must bo s^re that 
rn :icc« ptancv of t!:-. otlier person or patient or client (\;hatever you want 
to call l.iri) is not contingent on his performance. He doesn't have to lay 
an t gg for me, you knou. Kotliing he does is going to get him kicked off 
tin program. I might raise hill and all this sort of thing, but I hop<' tliat 
t vt ryhody on the prograr/ kno\;s that there is not anything as far as I am 
conct'rnrd that they can do that is going to make me care L ss about th. n. 
Angrv feelings, v.onfusLon, and frustrations may cloud things over, but that 
iS all. I get ai'.ay from that sometimes, you know, falling back into the 
olu pat tt rn.s ,and rc grcs i ons , but I hope that \;hen T do it is pointed out 
and T don't continut to do it. I think that is the cornerstone. If tlu 
patie nt has to be soirt thing and get som*.' kind of reward from us, this is 
iust rt piating the same old problem that a lot of them havt been dealing 
\;ith all along. I think people -^an know hell without having to t-nter it. 
This is my o\;n philosophy. 

Miss Bell: Our goal is, briefly, to try to make each day go a little 
Intttr, to learn how to work out grievances that are going on in everyday 
living, and try to work things out a little bettiT. 

Dr. Johnson: We really aron*t what you'd call experts. I guess I be- 
long to a sort of jackleg group therapy, or something, because I haven't 
written any books. None of these people here have written any books. An- 
other thing about goals is to help people in whatever \;ay v;e can to liave 
more icalistically determined good feelings and fewer unr<'alistically de- 
termined bad feelings. Part of it is helping people learn how to get in 
touch with their feelings and own them and not be afraid of them and real- 
ize that most of the time they are not going to lose control and go berserk 
if chey accept the angry feelings and hurt fcelingii, and frustrated feelings 
and successful ft^'lings. We help th<-m learn to e-:press their ftu lings. I 
guess one of our goals for ourselves is to try to c-top destructive trends. 
1 guess that is about all. 

Miss Bell: Do wi» have any ground rules for our group? One is: no oni 
i'Ver hurts another so much that Wi* cannot pick him up again. 
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Dr. Johnson: Dr. Gazda gave mt a list of his ground rules a couple of 
yoars ago, and T haw uqc-d tlvr in ]ust about every group .-inc*' tlien. Ont 
is that L-veryone here is a menher of the group just becaus.. h. walked in and 
took a seat. We try to be as homst and open as we can. The function oi 
thf leader is to prott^ct thi bt-longing of every member in the group--to make 
sure that everybody who has 5;omething to say gets heard, eitht-r emotionally 
or verbally. T think one way we try to do this when we work as co-Kaders' 
is to sic on opposite sides of the group so that Diane can see the p.-ople 
that are sitting ne'.:t to me and I can see thr people that art- sitting next 
to her. Another thing, working as co- leaders, each of us can get involved 
in a way we couldn't if there were just one of us here. I can get into the 
group with my feelings and Diane can pull back a little bit and maintain a 
distance and keep me from being hurt and pick up on scmeone elsr around the 
group who may need to be heard. If I am emotionally involved in the dia- 
logue, as George Gazda used to call it, then there is no way for me to be 
really sensitive to what is going on with someone aeross the way, so this 
is sort of like a push-pull. You know, last week, Diane, you were all up- 
set; you were hurting and crying when you were attacked. I knew that was 
not tl'e tine for me to be whole-hog in the group myself; I needed to pull 
out and make sur.^ that the function of the group leader was being taken care 
of. You weren't in any condition to do all of that yourself. What do we 
hope for? 

Miss Bell: T hope that the peopU get a taste for some of the things 
v/e are accomplishing. 

Dr. Johnson: T don't kno^^ how easy that is going to be because this 
is a lot different frrm the closed walls of th.it little room, but maybe the 
audience can get so e of the flavor of it. Let's get started. Will the 
members of the group come up and join us? 



- Female Group Member 
" = Male Group Member 

r: A friend asked me why I come to the groups. It is a little more 
intimate. We never used to talk much. It's better in a small group. 

Dr. Johnson: It sounds like you're saying you like me or something. 

Yes, but I get mad at you sometimes, too. 
Dr. Johnson: At lease you haven't been mad with me lately. 
7'^: You've made me realise a lot of things. 

Dr. Johnson: Is there some of that that you would feel free to share 
now, or is it too early to do that? 

(Some chatter b-^^k and f orth--unc lear . ) 

#: I've been eing how far I could push you. 

Dr. Johnson: You mean raising the methadone? 

7^^: Uh-huh. After talking to you I felt a lot better about it. 
Dr. Johnson: T don't understand that altogether. 

Me neither. I think I just needed you to tell me what T already 
knew, within myself. 

f>: Are you scared? I don't think it's going to be too much more real- 
istic when we get the two groups together and they start smoking. My eyes 
begin to water--don't have to worry--this is a pretty big room. 

Dr. Johnson: It is nerve-racking, isn't it? I told you there was go- 
ing to be a big crowd. 

Most of us don't like being in the spotl ight — and with five hundred 

people. 
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pwple as people rather than as addicts' """-Ity relating to theso 

lem to a certain extent T f.n k^ i, u ' ^ "'^'^^ ^'''^'^ ^^^^^ P^^b- 

People as addicts^ratt; than^as p.^^pi::" '^''^ "^-^"^ ^ 

Miss^Bell: Does anybody else see it that way? 

We share one comrnon intcroqr ^tl<=^ i *. r 

conm,on interest. Another thing we ^re as ^r r d .r']" '''''' 
audience. in a situation MUoKu-t ' ^^^^^ ^^"^ ' Playing to the 

With another grouj we mi^h t '° "'^^ '° audience, 

with the people we a^e is d to al^' T"' '° ^ 

sa.e suh ts here^ ^ l^^^ in ' ouf s^n-gL^::- " ^^^^ ^ 

Dr. Johnson: We are talking about the general conditions. 

Dr. Johnson- T , as Toi l'. / difterent now-so much better, 

of this, we are goinVto IZ \ ""''^"^^ ^° something out 

about h;. we got's arted on dr^ T "''l''''^ seething about ourselves, 

O-crwise, thfy ^^Z^^'lr^ r'''' ^ - 

^: We really don't care if they get anything from it or not 

p"2."i^ iFf{;°H:?-iT""r- 

this methadone 'o^ T "M'^ ^ ""^ '^"^^ ^^^^ been on 

r^^''^'^^^^' ^^^^^ 

f.el.'^hcr'raT talMnfa'io:^ ^ . -^f-""-!^ ^IS^t no„ because I 

talking about thi rca^ ties of th^ „ """^ ">""■ 

HC are a group I k°„' h °! "^T™' '>'^""'°'' "« faced with, that 

T ■ '-'^^^ means a lot to yo-. but thi<? ,rnrH j n 

I just get the heebie-jeebies T know ^.thZ ^"'^/^is ""^d methadone"-- 
'rhat it is sometimes iu^ra vav I I important, but I fe,l 

:?oally, when you vero L 1^ °^ ^""^"^ ^"^^ feelings. 

-11 ^hese .^/z.:ri::ri^^!:s^::^' - - 

(audi:ncerarno-;^to\?J°"^ ^"t ll'll'^'''''' T.'''' ^^^^ 
>^ere, j.st likele fre goin^g\°o^ ^tTo^J^Mn^g^-^.^^^rr-^'^^a^u:^^^^ 
are going to get something out of it anvvav t',. I 11' "'"'^'"^[^ly- 
knowing that they are benefitting ^ something just 

the r?ght'trac""tai?" P'^^"^'"" -8^^ ^^ack? He started out on 

ago a:f ev ' t d^ 'ab :t Jow"''^ IT. ^"^ ^ ^^^^ 

the methadone. ' ^' ^""^ "'"'^ P'^°«'^^"' lP«d him, about 

withd:Ln'm:dL\^^;,^r:::,^:;-,rC' °" 

Dr. Johnson: I don't th:rk rh^r^c ^r...^ u 

un.rK that s true. Has J come back yot? 



Not as far as I know. 
Dr. Johnson: What I really was talking about was that I folt wc were 
g^'tting away from being a group at that point. T think, when wc talk about 
drugs and methadont and all, it is a good ;;ay to relate; but it takes aw; y 
from the group. 1 feel tlia t I'm being excluded. I feel that I'm being ;hut 
out. 

I think you thought ve were talking about the methadone alone and 
not about the program. Ore couldn't make it without both of them. 

Mayle I was saying to myself, "I don't uant methadone to have ^ny 
credit for any of the good things that have happened." I don't think any of 
us -would be here without it, though, 

I don't think T would be alive if it weren't Tor methadone. 

I think Dr. Johnson told it like it reall/ is. He really doos 
have a deep-seated feeling about methadone. 

Dr. Joiinson: What did I say about methadone? What are my feelings 
about inethadone? 

= : Ji'-^t w^at you said. You said you think it is better to let him 
come out with methadone than v;ithout it, 

(At this point, a female group member introduces the subject of A , 

her husband, who has just been released from prison.) 

Dr, Johnson: You're talking about A now. You're talking about 

your feelings towa-d me because A has been in prison three years. He's 

Out of prison now and we haven't put him on methadone. 

'•: Yeah, this is something that you could do^ and all of a sudden he's 
out and you said you couldn't do it. 

Dr. jDhnson; That is right 

Maybe for A it wouli be a mistake. 

t\o\'j nany days do you have to be off before you knw it is a mistak •? 
*'•: When >ou gel OMt after being locked up, all of us are going to know. 
That's right. 

Dr. Johnson: You'vi^ all been through it. 

All: We all feel this ^ay. He (A ) does have co have it. is 

a mental thing. 

-: I've been there myse^^. 

"': I've been or heroin nyself. 

And you always went back to it, too, clidr/ 1 yo\i? 
-: No, I stayed off eighteen month*:. 
•*: Rut then you v;ent back. 
-: Xo, I went on methadone. 
-*^*: But you still went back . . . 

When I got on methadone? I got on it at Gr^dy for the simple rea- 
son that, when I moved here, I had drugs. 
''^: But you had been on methadone. 

Sure I had been on methadone before. 

You spent twenty years--he'd rather be on methadone than to go to 
jail another twenty years. 

But after twenty years in prison . . . 

-: We have helped, but we can't say that this guy has been in prison 
for three years, so we're going to . . . 

''': You don't know. You've nev^^r been there. I krcw that he needs it. 
T know that if we can't help him he'll get it from somcb')dy else. 

i': I wouldn't try to talk for someone else because I v;ouidn't knov; 
v;hat soB^eorr else feels. I'm just saying from my o m oxp?r.enc-* Under- 
stand? I've been on it a long time myself. You sa d he's been using it 
twenty- five years. I've been using it for twenty- five or more. I*ve been 
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to prison mor.. than one So T sav that - mn-dc-d me-tlijdono 

Dr. Johnson: ;i.iv T intorrupt^ \o,: h.m alroadv mad. n martvr of A 

J t:: i^^' - ^ ^--^ ^no. .hat i .JIS-^L - 



never ..en hin,. has n' v.:;' c-o;tac't:.d .e /do." W .'-hrth'' l'" J."^^^'^^ 

ectde ho needs ..thadon. or might be ablo to'gorb w o ^ Z^t 

sa> wc arc goxng to p.t somebody who has bcvn in prison for thr -c years on 
methadone. 1 v:ould evaluate him. ^ 

I've hieard .several Deoolp i^txt "^v-, ii 
you need thernnv ,^ i P^opi^say, .c ally need methadone, 
>uu ncea tnerapy, you need to s-.'t into the t -i • i i , 
Doonlf. arnn'f- r- ■. 1 ■ ■ , '''' ' ^ think v.'hat a lot of 
p.oplc aren t real:^ing is that some of us -.vre incapable of gefring into 
any sort of therapeutic program without methadone. I'hls mav be^ ' ^f 
• ^ ^^''^^ I ^■•'T^'^ "ot capabl.. of Kettine into f-l," 

l.at I ca„ continue on „v own „can, „itl,out methadone. ,,„t I o Id mvcr 

i;r:o:;:L*;"^.;";:o':"^"" --'"-^ nir^o 

Dr Johnson: It is my responsibility to decide. It is between A 
and =,e--,f ho ever show., up. i feci that methadone's real value ^ fa— 

years it is unll.ely that we would addLfbim'« 1, I d ^ ^ 1 n^g S d"'" 
It take you to get on th. maintenance program? ^ 

About five month.s. It took me five months, avd I was down there 
nearly an hour every day. And, Ur. Johnson, do you know vhira d^g U s 
or me to come down to that hospital every day and get my medicine' EveJv 

el'n tMng" 'u^stj ^'^ ''''''' '''^ Hos pi ta^L^^^/r^' 

, s like aking a glass of water in the morning T come 

Dr. Johnson: what I an, hearing you say is that you are really scared 

about what IS going to happen to A . you're hurt ng, and you on' t 

know what IS going to happen. You .sound like you heard me say t^at ^ was 
going to put him on methadone, and I never said that 

morning."^''' ' ''''' -e Monday 

save him.'"''' '° °" '^"^"S^^" ^he's just trying to 

Dr. John.son: Apparently you are all anxious about A A 

program' IZ^T' f'-'' ' ^ ^^^"S put" ^ody— h 

program, that is not synon>anous with putting him on methadone. I can' sav 
what we are going to do until I see the guy, until ho shows up. ' 

f. "\ ^''"/^^ ''^y is nervous about getting involved with anvthing 
after what he has been through. „. • s afraid that he's going o go ou and 
the least little thing he gets into n,, ' o -a . ^ 

thing. afraid to get involved in any- 

; ir i-g ^ftS:; -rt:-- A^t^- ^ndV^^i^-Lrf"^ 

-t;-^';- :;-4:ri-t^;r tVsi': ^rkn-r;--;" -ra^--"trL^r^ 
d^d^t^;:^u^''"' '° ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^l.-^^- said 

I said if I ever got so involved-- like being in iail for three 
years-I would have more sense than to get involved again 

v: Oh, well, that is funnyj How can you say that? You mean, you could 
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sit in jail for three years and listen to all the people getting on to you, 
and say, "Boy, when I get out, the first thing I'm going to do is . . 

^r: He can*t say that because he hasn't been through that. I can, be- 
cause I have been where h is before. As soon as I got out, I went right 
Dack to drugs. 

*: For what reason? 

#: I dor't think she can tell yc i one reason .^hy she went back. 

I thought that yoj hac^ never used drugs until you got out of prison 
Boy, I used drugs for sixteen years. f. used ups and downs, every- 
thing but narcotics, for sixteen years. Then, when I lost my kids, that's 
when I went to narcotics. That's twenty-four years of drug use. 

Narcotics are the only habit- forming--I mean major habit forming . 
i-: Wow, you have got so much to learn I 
Miss Bell: Learn about what? 

Drugs. You had better learn it from the ones who know it and have 
been through it. 

I don't know why T got on drugs. 

You mean you have to have sleeping pills ♦ very night to go to sleep 
#: No, I don^t take sleeping pills. 

You have to hjv^ a pack of crackers ever> night before you go to 

s leep? 

ir: No, I kicked those two days ago. 

#: I think we all feel that you don't want A on methadone treat- 
ment. Why doesn't A come down here and say, "Look, Dr. Johnson, I 

want on the methadone program"? 

#: Because Dr. Johnson has a very negative idea of how he would be re- 
ceived if he went over there. 

#: I wouldn't go over there if I were A . 

Dr. Johnson, there is a very negative iHea about how he would be 
received if he went over there. Do you have some ideas about how he would 
be received? 

#: Yeah, I do. I've got a good idea. Very civilly. You would re- 
spond to him, you know, like a psychiatrist talks to a patient; but when he 
told you that he wanted to go on the methadone treatment, you would say, 
"It is against the law; you can't do that." 

Dr. Johnson: It is against the MDA guidelines, to put somebody on it . 

#: Maybe the guidelines ought to be changed. Maybe they ought to know 
that there is reason for it to be changed. 

1^: You're waiting until some statistic!, are available. By that time, 
A is going to be dead, one of the statistics. 

Dr. Johnson: You don't know what is going to happen to A . 

#: Mo, but I know about the impression that you're giving. 

Dr. Johnson: I may give him methadone. I may not. 

^^: He doesn': have to do that. He can go to the state prison Monday 
morning aiiu b^' put right on. I wouldn't want him to do this, but if you 
do this to him, I'm going with him. 

Dr. Johnson: If I do wha*"? 

#: I want to stay with this group; tlies-L are my lifelong friends. I 
would rather stay with them. You'll just drive me out the door if you don't 
put him on. 

Miss Bell: Are you saying drive yc, out the door? 
it: Uh huh. 

Don't be naive. 
Dr. Johnson: I've got rules that I have to go by. 
-: What are the rules for? What is the purpose of the rules? 
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There is somt?thing basically wrong with any rule that places all of 
us on the treatnent. I don't think it is right for a psychiatrist to be 
able to prescribe methadone or any kind of modiciae for anybody. 

Well, I'm going to Dr. tomorrow if Dr. Johnson doesn't put 

him on. 

Well, it is like Dr. Johnson just said. He doesn't know what he 
might do. He may put him on methadone, but he may not, 

I din't have any of this to go on--like you said, he might cope 
with it, and then, he might not. 

Dr. Johnson: I know yon are upset. 

I am not upset anVTnore, but I just want to know why you see it one 
way and that is it. You're the only one tliat can set him straight. I can't 
do anything t-l^e to you. 

Dr. Johnson: I am hearing all of you say you are concerned about him-- 
for him. You know the way he was three years ago; you expect him to gc right 
back on narcotics. 

r: I didn't say he was gc^tting out tomorrow; I'm telling you that you 
madt^ a mistake, 

Dr, Johnson: What was my mistake? 

You didn't put him on methadone tlie day he came out. 
Dr. Johnson: He didn't come to see us, 

"-: You were sitting by me, I came early that morning, T spent one 
hour waiting to get in to talk with you. You did not say to bring him down 
here . 

i": I know he would have been here tonight if you had put him on the 
treatment. 

Dr. Johnson: This sun means a heck of a lot of you, doesn't it? 
It means tha^ he knows he i? going to slip up. 

And if he goes back, he i.s going to be gone for a long time (referring 
to the state prison) . 

Only on methadone can we keep him away from drugs, I don't know 
what he's going to do, but I know if you had said that you would put him 
on last Thvirsday when he got out of the joint, he'd have come straight here 
from the state prison when I went to get him. This is really kind of per- 
sonal, but his mother got out of her bed two nights in a row, slept on the 
couch, so he could be alor?. How do you think that made him feel? So I 
say, don't push him hack out into it. He's got a job now; he's working, 
and he's vi^ry proud of this, 

Dr, Johnson: T'm hoping that his involvement with drugs, if he does 
get involved with . . . and I'm hoping that if he needs methadone we will 
see to it that h(^ gets it. He'll have to make contact with us before we 
can do anything. That's the way T feel. Do you feel any differently? 

1^: I think this program has proved that it can help old-time junkies, 
persons who have been using drugs for a long time, because there are quite 
a few of us who liave jobs now, who go to church regularly. It's not just 
the methadone; it's the whole thing, I think it can help the old timers as 
W(^ 11 as , . , 

ir: I think methadone is a moans. 

^h. Right. 

-: I found that I mean so much to my child, and my grandchildren 
renllv mean so much to me, I've got six and another one on the way, 

MiFs Bell: T^d like to say that it feels good to hear you say that you 
want him to be a part of this groi p, 

Dr, Johnson: E , do you have some feelings? I noticed that your 

jaw was tight , 



T think it would kvcp A away from crime and would keep him off 

the hard drugs. Uc is going back to hard drugs if he doesn't got some help 
--and in the next day or two, because he is the type that is going to m^ss 
up; and you can keep him from messing up. 

Tht'rt^ is no proof that methadone is going to help A or anyone 

that much . . . 

It^s not just the methadone. 
I know it's not just the methadone. 

As you know, I had never been off the stuff for a whole year until 
the day T took methadone on my own because Dr. Johnson said T wasn't ready 
to be withdrawn, I always went back on the stuff, even afte" a year, until 
I started the treatment. 

While on methadone you lead a pretty normal life. 
Dr, Johnson: Others start each morning with a glass of orange juice, 
and we start each day with a glass of methadone. '^And if I don't have the 
methadone in the morning, get out of my way." 

We all had a reason for taking drugs, and now we talk about why we 
stiouldn' t use drugs instead of why v;e should. 

Has A ham on drugs this whole three years while in prison? 

Sleeping pills? 
Ko. 

Dr. Johnson: flold on, now. I want to talk. 

7'^: You al\;ay:- do. 

Dr. JohnsoTi: What T nm pi».king up is a Icl of concern for A . 

is not in the group now, but he is very important to you. Everybody 



knows A . I don't know A . Okay, he is a very important person, 

but I think all of us hero are very important, too. I hear a lot of feelings 
toward me and about the methadone groups, and I wonder if there is another 
side; hut I think that thero are other feelings, too, that could tie into 
thi s--dea 1 ing with the here and now. 

'*': I think she should be made happy, too (referring to A 's wife, 

who wants him in this group and on methadone). 
Dr. Johnson: How do you mean? 

Every now and then she could have A ; she'd be happy and you 

could b'' happy. She ain't been happy. 

We don't want to lose him again. He won't be back again. 
We want him on the program. 

And that's why we will help to keep A here. He has seventeen 

years of parole to bark up two and a half years before . . . again. Dr. 
Johnson, \ou snr*^ don't trust me, 

#: Dr, Johnson, we are all concerned about A , because A is 

A . I think we identify v;ith A . 

Dr. Johnson, I think there are too many people talking at one time. 

She said that A ought to help her by staying off drugs. You 

know, after twenty-five years, it is not a physical thing. But with A 

it is. A needs help, like you ?aid, therapy; and methadone's ^ot to 

hel|^, Tt has helped all of us. Methadone is addictive, but wouldn't chat 
be better than drugs? Methadone can't really hurt him, and it may help him. 

Seventeen years of his life are big odds. Why not give him the 
benefit of any doubt? 

Do yon think he knows if he does anything he goes back for seven- 
teen years? 

If he violates his probation or parole. 
MLss Rell: Warren, did you want to say something? 
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Warren: I v;as thinking about A 



it, I uould want him to get on; but as for mysL-lf, I wis) 
mt'thadono. As for A it doesn't mean a thing to m 

I feel 



somet imcs . 



s trying to t on. If he needs 
I had never taken 
. Hut- I wish I had 



never taken it, the \'ay 
Never had what? 
Warren: Methadone. 

T wish I had nev^ r taken the first pill or shot. 
Warren: Then you wouldn^t have to have the methadone. 
That^s right. 

Warren: It adds up. If I never had had drugs, I wouldn't have metha- 
done . 

-: YlS, and he is like us, in that he is probahlv psvchcl og ica 1 ly ad- 
dicti^d, even though he isn't taking anything right now"^ 

: I think in a lot of ways people are more normal when they are ad- 
dicted than they are when they arc on methadone. 

'■': I think that over a period of time they are. 

It takes only one shot to become psychologically addicted. I know. 
Johnson: T think that a lot of you inte 1 lec tua 1 i ze and talk author- 
talk about drugs, and I don't fhink anybody is saying anything about 



Dr 

1 tat i ve 
h imj^e 1 f 



like we 
about A 

ing with A 

there; Vv'e ' ve 



You made the statement that we are all so concerned about A , 

are getting away from our own personrl problems; and we arc concerned 
> because A is A and because all of us are identify- 



see A die or go back to jail. 

to have A in the same group? 



• ^"^ ^^^^ labeling, you know, we're addicts; we've been 

been where A is at; we've known the fear, the pain, and 

all this that he's going through novv. So your attitude toward him sort of 
threatens us. Now, that may be a little too deep for you to understand. 

Yes, wc all do know where A is now. Every one of us, if we 

were there again, would wish that we could have methadone so that we would 
not go hack to the other thing. 

Miss Bt'll: I hear you saying that you are scared because vou've been 

^'herc A has been. 

I think we all would hat*. 
Dr. Johnson: Do you think we ought 

: Do you think wc are going to have* him any other way? 
Miss Bell: Well, I'd like to e::tcnd an invitation to you to invire 

A to come to the group on Tuesday, okay? 

v: Beautiful! 

Miss Bell: It's purely an invitation now. Is that all right with 
eve rybody else? 

Okay. 

-"■: Nobody in this group would keep him out. We tell it like it is 
this group. 

Dr. Johnson is feeling jumped on. 
Miss Bell: Do you feel jumped on? 

Dr. Johnson: About my feelings: yes, I feel like I've been on the spot 
or under attack. I don't know exactly how to respond; I don't know that 
there is ^ too much that I can do tonight. Of course, I can't say to you, 
"Okay, I'll give you some methadone to take to A ." A will have 
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<-v . n. Will iicivt* 

to show up sooner or later, and I think I will have a word or two with him 
before we do anything. I think you have all jumped to conclusions about my 
attitude toward you or my attitude toward methadone. You have all had some 
personal oxpcrience with me about methadone, I wonder how much that has 
meant to you. Do you feel that I could feel very strongly against it and 
dral with you as T have? 
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No, it is just that I'm down. I was reallv up tight about coming 
tonight, but T came because it put me in contact with my one best friond. 
I was so up tight until T came here and sat down, T kept saying, "I can't 
let Di . Johnson down, let him know I'm here but not say a word all night. 
I might as ^vell tell you like it is." 

It is 'ibout time he found oiit how everybody feels about it. 

Thinking about A , how about having everybody Lcll Iiow they 

feeM about it? 

Dr. Johnson: Do you want me to promise that I will put him on metha- 
done when I sec him? 

r^: I just don't know. I'm sure you're open-minded, and when A 

comes in you will give him the same talk you ^ave all of us. 
Dr. Johnson has really been good to us. 

(There is a lot of discussion concerning A and whether he will be 

put on methadone if he voluntarily comes to the clinic. One person seems 
convinced that Dr. Johnson does not want A in the program.) 

Dr. Johnson: Right now, I'm more concerned with you than I am with 

A . I'm concerned about your feelings, because I can see how upset you 

are. 

-: All you have to do is say you will put him on methadone. 

Joan has been under the impression, has been given to understand 
all along--who said what about it, I don't know--that the group or comTiittee 

would put A on if he could get out on parole. That's practically a 

condition of his parole. And now you're standing up there and saying you'll 
just talk to him about it. The program has been here, and putting him on 
the program is part of the basis for his parole. Now you are saying there 
is quite a bit of doubt about it. 

Dr. Johnson: I never said we would put him on methadone for sure. 
Well, everybody else thought that was what you meant. I thought 
about four people spoke up and said you were going to put him on thc^ program. 

Miss Bell: I really didn't know anything about A , I knew you 

wero trying to get him out, and I knew your feelings about it; but I don't 
remember anyone's ever offering to . . . 

talked to , and she said that if he got out he 

would be put on methadone. We thought he would be put on methadone, and 
that is what we told him. 

#: Well, I think it is more important to find out x>7hat we are going 
to do tomorrow than to k^ep on rehashing what everybody thought. I think 

you have already said that you have to talk to A , and this is something 

that all of us had to go through. We all had to be interviewed. 

•■: I came down to the program with a very small habit because I had 

just got Out of MilledgcviUe (state mental hospital) any\>7ay. 

got on the program, and they put me on a week later simply because I was 
her husband. I had to wait until you got back in town Wednesday. I had to 
go without on Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. 

#: I was on methadone. I came through the emergency room and I got 

on the same day. I told , and he said, "Put me on," but I told 

him to come down liimself. He came down the ne::t week, and they put him on 
methadone . 

It took me three months to get on the program. Do you remember? 

Well, I talked to Miss Bell and Miss , and they told me 

to come back tomorrow. At the time I had just got through using drugs. I 
had shot my last drug, and I knew tomorrow if i didn't go out and get some 
money I wouldn't have any more, so I had made up my mind to come in and try 
to kick it. So I told Miss Bell, "Well, if I get some drugs I won't be back 
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tomorrow, because it was hard enough for mo to make up mv n.ind to come in 
here today I m in here now, and if I don't c^t help now, I won't come 
back. I didn t want to go through being sick. I wasn't going, to be sick 
the next day, because if I got to feeling bad, I was going to cop. So I 
ta ked to the doctor, and I got some medicine the same dav. When he found 
out how long I had been on drugs, I couldn't get on maintenance. I was on 
the eight-day extender and ju.t got on mainterance about eleven months ago. 
Dr. Johnson: They put you both on at t. e same time' 
^v. Well, they had put her on because she had gone into convulsions. 
She went through emergency. We had just come here fron Florida, and her 
people didn t know she was on drugs, her mother or nobody. i wouldn't tell 
them, and she wculdn't tell them, so they took her to emergency. The doc- 
tor made all kinds of examinations for two or three hours, and he finally 
found out she was addicted. He asked her why she didn't tell him-it could 
have^saved a lot of trouble. He saw the shape she was in and gave he. some 

I was one of the first ever to cop to the facts--tcll it like it 
IS. Nobody would think of talking to a doctor, but it must be ^ little dif- 
ferent now I nave been saying this for two years now. Dr. Johnson- these 
people don t want to cop being a junkie. 

Miss Bell: Do you think it is going to be hard for A to come for 

help? 

f>: Forget about A now. 

You know I „as dyin^ before I would cop to it. I wasn't afraid of 
the doctor, and if my mother had not been in the room with me I would have 
tolc the doctor. 

Miss Bell: Did she knov you had used drug«? 
-: No. 

Dr. Johnson: She knows now? 

Yes, she knows now. I was on methadone ;;hen I came up here, but I 
was still messing around with drugs. Then T really got sick-without any 
drugs or methadone. They told mc that on methadone you had better stay off 
drugs^,^ and this I didn't believe--but T found out. 

^ #: You know, you realb- have to be motivated to „ant to stay off drugs. 
You ve got to get out of yourself and get onto other people. I really be- 
lieve that will help. 

Dr. Johnson: I can see how my refusal to do what you want me to do 
could upset you. 

!' ^"'"^"8 >'°" ^° ^° that-not in front of all these people. 

Like I said, i ve put you up against the wall. 
Dr. Johnson: I don't feel like it is. 
(A lot of chatter) 

Dr. Johnson: Well, we need to stop this group sometime and save some 
time for reaction from the audience. Would you like to stop now? I'd really 
like to stop now. Are you still mad with me? 
Yes, I'm madder. 

Dr. Johnson: We'll ask the audience if they want to ask questions of 
you, or Diane, or me, or if they want to react in some way. Why don't we 
just open ourselves up here? Would somebody moderate? I don't want to be 
the moderator. 



Question and Answer Period 
Question: Could you tell us something about how the program got funded? 
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Miss Boll: By the Hospital Authority and GEO, thr Fulton-DvKalb Hos- 
pital Authorities and an GEO grant. 

Question: Is everybody on the program required to have group tht-rapy? 

Miss Bell: No. 

What? I thought v;e had to! 

used to be a threat--eithLr yo-^ come to this or you don't get 
your methadone. It's not that way now. 

Question: Is the methadone dosage at the blocking level? 

Dr. Johnson: Yes . 

(Question not clear.) 

Dr. Johnson: There have been some blind studies done in California, in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, showing that much smaller doses thar blanket 
doses worked well for them. Maybe your vjork will confirm that. 

Miss Bell (to the audience): Are you taking urine tests every week? 

From audience: Three times a week. 

Miss Bell: How many are coming back dirty? What percentage? 
From audience: About 20 percent. 
Question: Do you have a screening process? 

Miss Bell: Right now it is how many patients we can see, and we can 
probably put on another fifteen hundred. 

Question: Why do you accept some and not others? 

Miss Bell: Tn the past it has alv;ays been required that they are ac- 
tively addicted. There is no special psychiatric exaTiinat ion ; there is no 
motivation. We just took the first fifty patients that came. We do have 
to go by the law--above eighteen years of age and o\'er two years of addic- 
tion. 

Dr. Johnson: We try to go by the recommended guiaelines. At least two 
years of addiction with multiple attempts--uiisuccessf ul attompts--at with- 
drawal so it is a last-ditch thing. This isn*t something you do for fun. 
I think this is what this session has been about up here. I would like to 

explore some alternatives before putting A on methadone. I tend to see 

it as a last-ditch thing, also. 

Question: How long does one need to stay on methadone? 

It all depends on the individual. I want to get off, but I*m scared. 
Jean and I have both been off drugs for two years, and we arc^ both 
scared to get off methadone. 

•A': I think the average person vjants to get his life straightened out 
and then come down off methadone. It helps you to get your life straightened 
out so that you know that drugs are completely out of the pic ure. If you 
are not on blocking dosage, you know, back in your mind, that if you get dis- 
gusted with something, then you are going to get off; but with blocking doses 
you have a chance to straighten your life out more and then come down. I 
think that helps more than a withdrawal program where the physical aspect is 
the only thing it goes for. A younger kid who has been off for two or three 
months definitely doesn't need to be on maintenance. 

Question: How does the group help? 

Ansv/er: You go down to the hospital four days a week, and you carry 
your medicine home three days a week. Some time in that week nearly all of 
us run into some sort of hassle. I think n-^arly all of us, some time in a 
week, will run into some sort of hassle. It might not be a major hassle, 
but if we can talk it out and get other people's opinions on it sometimes 
it helps. Usually in our group sessions we talk about what has happened in 
someone's Mfe that week. Somebody might have had a big problc^m, might 
have had to go to court; and if we talk it out, get other opinions, it 
helps. I think that is the main thing. 
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«: Before I -.-as on maintonancL , there wasn't anvboci-. for riL- to discuss 
my problems v;irh. To bo abk. to di':cus? thfr in the g-ou- Ivi-s; 

After you fool around vith drugs a vhile, a il" of' ^ our 'a^ quaintrniccs 
are add-.cted. Right now, all of or.r ncqna intan^.-s ,ind frKnds ar. cither 
addicted and have to do things every dav to get th.ir dnp. or th.v are on 
this prDgrara, 

^: Once a week I g.',t to lay my probl^r..s on sor.ebodv else and g. t to 
help scmebody else--someb )dy that I am intor-sted in-v:ith his problems. I 
had no other interest except drugs when T first started. When vou'ro on 
drugs ynu .spend all your time trying to get drugs. You'v>- got' to hav.- 
something else to do, and th- group is a wonderful thing. 

^v. It helps me a lot because I can talk to people vho understand me. 
.Vhen we have groups, I am among addicts; ve can understand eaeh otlier. But 
when I am out there, they don't understand me; and I don't know how to un- 
derstand them-because I'm always an addict; I'm always looked do;^ on. Dr. 
Johnscn is not an addict, but he has been in th.- program and he accepts us. 
<ie is one of us. But how many p^-opu accepted us likt Miss Bel] and Dr. 
Johnson when they found out we wer.^ addicts'' 

You have to be out in the public to f... 1 this, where I live, at 
the Renewal House, I come in contKt . vervdav with the public, and I feel 
that they accept me for me. 

I think drugs ar. more understood today than thev were five vears 

ago. 

Question: I noticed that the group mcmberf rcferr-d to yo,i as "doctor " 
Is tlere some purpose in calling you that rather than calling you by your 
iirst name? ' 

I've been v/aiting to do that for a long time. 

I ^ould certainly feci fr.e to do that myself, and Vm sure every- 
body feels that way. 

Miss Bell: 3 think it ,omes vith lime. Sometimes, as you may have 
noti:ed, I am called Diane; and som.aimes I^m Miss Bell. r ve been here a 
year and a half, and Ray has been here oriy six to ^-.ine months. 

They have some kind of requirement that they have to call us Mr. 
and -Irs. F . 

Miss Bell: But we don't stick to it. 

I don't know why; I certainly would feel free to, but I don't know 
why- 'just habit, 1 guess. 

7>: Dr. Johnson has made it clear that he is with us and has suggested 
that we call him Ray, not '^r. Johnson. 

In fact, we had one whole group session on why we call him Dr. 

Johnson. 

Question: Do you meet just once a Wt-ek? 
Dr. Johnson: Yls. 

Question: Do you feel that that is enough? 

Dr. Johnson: No. 

We get only an hour then, and if we're fifteen minutes late that 
gives us only forty five minutes. We have to clear out at ten, because he 
has his practice. lucre is no ray that In can really give us any more of 
his time. 

Miss Bell: Now you know som- times you stay later than that, 
I know, but what I'm talking about is the regular time. 

:)r. Johnson: Some of th.. people here are in individual th( rapy also, 
in addition to being in the group. There are two groups here, and each 
group is half the sj^e of this big one. There am a few people who are not 
hero, who couldn t come, or who didn't want to come. B-.t we do have indi- 
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vidual therapy in addition to the groups. Some of the individuals that vcf 
work with are not in a group at this point. 

'"^r May I say something? You want to know why the group doesn't meet 
more than once a week. Well, the majority of us work and can't meet but 
once a week. I work seven days a week. 

I would like to say that we meet in the group, and some of us have 
individual thc^npy; but in addition most of us go to the clinic every day 
and quite often sit around and rap for an hour or two. Sometimes when we 
feel really down, we might stay longer; and we knov^ that there is somebody 
there that we can talk with, somebody who will understand. I think you 
might refer to the drug unit as a sort of community, and I think this helps 
a lot . 

Question: Is there any attempt to socialize ou:side the group program? 

Dr. Johnson: We had quite a Christmas party. 

Miss Bell: All Khe champagne we could drink-^and more. 

Question: How long will it be before members are able to pull away from 
the group? 

Dr. Johnson: We have a long way to go with the people in the group, in- 
dividually and collectively. We haven't got to the point v;here we can see 
that much daylight yet. I haven't seen the need, except that we have a lot 
of people who are waiting in the wings. 

Question: Do the females usually dominate the group like they did to- 
night? 

-: Of course, the females do most of the talking. 
Dr. Johnson: I wasn't aware of it. 

"^r: I don't really feel that we think of each other as being male or 
female, black or white, or other things. 

Dr. Johnson: I think that probably is one of the big problems, that 
you don't think of yourselves as being male or female. Have you heard 
enough responses here to tell us what was behind the question? 

" : But we don' t. 

7V : We don ' t . 

7-: I think we are more willing to open up. At least in our group we 
feel that way. 

Dr. Johnson: You might be right about the female in the group being 
more willing to open up. I think this may be true on the stage. I know 
that there are a let of people in this group who have opened up emotionally 
as well as verbally in Jor past couple of rnonths^-male as well as female. 
I agree with you about tonight, though. Maybe the women have been more ex- 
pressive as far as emot ions are concerned. 

I think a woman usually shows more emotion anyl^7ay. 

Dr. Johnson! Not because women have more emotions, though. They are 
willing to sit and rap more. A woman likes to sit and talk more than a 
man does. 

Question: What is your thinking on a program like this where partici- 
pation is non- voluntary ? For example, if the judge were to take the people 
coming into jail and automatically refer the 'dirty' people to a program 
like this, what success do you think the p 'ogram would have. 

Dr. Johnson: I really don't know. 

#: You've got to wan: to do it. 

Dr. Johnson: I would like to hear ">ir2 of your ideas about that. 

From floor; I raised the question m> .elf because it looked like A 
is certainly going to have to show a lot of interest in the program before 
he will be admitted. 

Dr. Johnson: Did you get that from my reaction? 
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From floor: Yes, that was tht feeling I got. 

Dr. Johnson: I was just thinking maybo we should go out and seduce him 
--you know, make a house call or something and tell him we would like him to 
come and be with us. Maybe that would bo effective. 

Question: I got the feeling that you laight have been letting the group 
down by not getting more involved, " k 

Dr, Johnson: Did all of you understand that- Did vou have fc-elings 
that I was letting you down by not getting mort- involved with A ' 

(A lot of chatter,) ' 

Dr, Johnson: Here I am. If A wants help, let him com. and ask 

tor It. No, there is an alternative to that. We could reach out to him. 
Maybe there are some feelings that if I don't care any more about A 
than I ve shown I can't car. more about them. I can see how that w"S^be 
t rue . 

Question: Did you not say that you would leave the group if 

A didn't get in'? fa k 



. Yes, but only if they don't put bim in the same group with me; I 
don t want to leave the group. 

(C.^'ument from the floor not clear,) 

-"•: His life is just as important as anybody's in this group. 
(Question not clear,) 

-: I want to stay with the group because these have been my friends 
for years-sentimental reasons, you know. Still, I can't do without the 

group for A , I could do without A first. 

Question: Dr. Johnson, I'd like to know how you felt about this session 
tonight. How do you feel about your role in tonight's session? 

^ Dr. Johnson: I feel that I was kind of passive for the most part. I 
don t feel too uncomfortable about it. I feel that the session was produc- 
tive. 

Question: 1 picked up a lot of hostility toward vou over A 

Could it be that the group does not open up all the way because ^^ontrol 
their methadone? 
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Yes, I did support A . We can really identify with him. 

If anybody has anything to say about Ray or Diane they let them 
know. They don't hold back. 

-:■: Like we said at first, there is no way we could project with all 
of you out there as we would in a normal session. 

?=: I had my back to the audience, and I still couldn't forget you 
were there. 

Dr. Johnson: Do you have some suggestions about how we could handle 
what you thought you observed? 

From audience: You said that you felt you were trapped. 

Dr. Johnson: I felt that there was a point where we got into the drug 
stuff. I ha:i mixed feelings about this thing with A . This was some- 
thing that was really important. I felt that it was something that was tak- 
ing away from the here and now, but I felt that it was important that we 
work it out with h-^r. 

From floor: But it was not accomplished. 

Dr. Johnson: Nc, I know it wasn't, but we made a stab at it. We iden- 
tified that there is something that needs to be accomplished. 
(Question not clear.) 

Dr. Johnson: I don't know. It is hard for me to be objective enough 
to say how vulnerable I made myself. I think someone elsp would have to 
judge that. My ideal i^ to make myself very vulnerable and very open. 
Whether I do it or not would be for someone else to judge. I try to. 
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(Coinin^'nt from one of the not clear. Appln-^^i.) 

Question: Hnv much more understanding do you have of yourself as a re- 
sult of the program? 

I really feel that I*m at a better point in my life than I have ever 
been* I think this is due to the fact that I am in the program here. T have 
had to face responsibility and be consistent and be very honest-* as honest 
as a person can be, I guess. It is a therapeutic program, and I have really 
become involved with other people. I feel that I have come a long way* 
Dr. Johnson: That was a hard question. 

You have to get: invo Ived ^'i th some th ing. 
What was the question? 
Dr. Johnson: How much understanding do you think you have of yourself? 
that v;hat you asked? 

Question: How much more understanding of yourself do you have as a re- 
sult of being yi the program? 

'•'': I always had a pretty good idea of who, v;hat, and where I was. And 
I still know who, what, and where I am. 

'V; I don't t.hink anybody in the program would say that the program 
hasn't helped him. 

1 kno\/ now how I can function undet methadone; I didn't know that 

before. 

-: I think it is very iirportant for each person to knov; himself, and 
I think a lot of us really didn't. We :-itill den' ^ completciy, but being on 
the program and knois'ing all of these people has ht Ip d all of us to learn 
a little bit more about ourselves. 

-'•: A*^ Dr. Johnson said a vjhile back, this program isn't that mature. 
We haven't got that far yet. T don't think we v;ould need the program that 
r.iuch if everybody knew where they were. 

-'': I v;ould be willing to say that at least hnlf of us would be in jail 
right uo\7 if we weren't on this program- -or dead, one of tht tv;o. 

Qu(^stion: Do you feel free with other people'^ T^o they know that you 
ar-j on methadone? 

'•: Vts, I am freer with sone , the people ihat I work for or some of 
the people that I have to relate to on the outside. But you hci^^e to conceal 
part of your life. You conceal the fact that yoti have to go get r.v ihadone; 
you don't tell them that you go to group therapy. You hav*.- to wat-.jh what 
you say in front of other people. 

-: T live with the constant threat of discovery. I have been fired a 
TKnnber of times. Until I joined this group, I didn't kno;vr anybody that T 
could really relax with. You see, I go do\m once a week, and I take my 
n.edicine once a day; but nobody knows I'm doing this. 

Question: Wouldn't it help to use more physical express ion- -and maybe 
lc»ss verbal? 

Dr. Johnson: I agree with you. As far as one physical expression of 
caring, 1 hope that as we go along this will develop in a natural way. It 
is not my style to say, "Be warm physically v/ith each other; let's do this 
exercise." It's not something that right nov; I feel comfortable doing. I 
feel comfortable expressing -nyself physically, but I haven't really done 
this in tl'<"^'3e two groups. Sometimes I pat people on the shoulder; I hug 
people. 

Comment from floor: I would like personally to thank all of you for 
coming and letting us share this experience. 

Dr. Johnson: You are very warm, and I appreciate it very much person- 
ally. 

(Comment from floor about the fact that the majority of outside society 
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would be willing to atcept the group -nombors as thov ar.'.) 
-■: I ffcl that I'n acciptud. 

Question: Were you afraid to get into this group? 

I weighed 130 pounds, and it was either get into this or death. 
Xow I weigh 230 pounds. That's what it has done for mc. 

I spoke about two year? at schools, and I feel' I was aecepted hv 
the young people there very much. Thev made me feel that t really reached 
each one of them, you know. 1 really feel that I did. 

Well, in employment, ..'hen you go to get a job, that is a different 
thing. I have worked on several jobs, and as soon as people find out I'm 
a drug addict, something happens. People talk. Somebody on the job finds 
out. It doesn't; have to h: through the workers. Someone knows som.eone. 
Question: Are there married couples in all groups? 
'■: Yes, but in one case they are in separate groups. 

Question: Did one of you get on this program first, or did you arrive 
at a mutual decision" 

--•-: He didn't w.nt me to got on the program; but after I got on it and 
he saw I was ser _us about it and wasn't going to use drugs, then he wanted 
to get on It. A. first, though, he tried to talk me out of it. 

I thought she was wasting time. I was trying to use dr-jgs . . . 

I was on it three weeks before he got on it. 

We got on it at the same time. And I can't express how much it has 
helped us! 

Dr. Gazda: I think we shall have to stop now. I would personally like 
to express my thanks to the group and to Ray and Diane. 
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When Dr. Gazda was reading that lir>t of my credits and activities, I 
suddenly had a vision of a similar scene taking place in heaven or hell. I 
saw some martyrs of Attica reading off the names of some of the inmates who 
were killed, residing a history of one who had tried for years to prove that 
he could change the system from within, who only lately has decided to join 
the ranks of the disinherited and disenchanted, but who is still f.hicken 
enough to wear a tie to this sort of gathering. So it really put ipe through 
some changes. 

In a recent article I confessed that in the New Jersey State Pr-son we 
created a prototype for the adjustment centers that came to fell fruition in 
Snn Qu'.ntin and Folsom. I am busy expiating their sins. A lot of them were 
permitted in that peculiar kind of feeling known as the ruthlessncss of the 
pure of hea^'t, of which there is nothing more ruthless, combined with inno- 
cence and ignorance that is almost an invincible arm of the reason of the 
damned. I have now begun, I hope, to drop all that and the holier-than- 
thou stuff, and the professional thing, because I have begun to grasp the 
notion thcit if you are part of the solution you are probably pert of the 
problem. In a sense, I have made my living so far by profiteering in the 
war on poverty and ignorance. I am aware that the real criminals in most of 
our service institutions are the professionals that v7ork there, not the cli- 
ents. I assure you that T am iu another place now--at least I hope I am, 
although I know that backsliding is in the realm of possibility. 

We are fighting the ecology of the room, the layout of the room. There 
ii a "he" up here and a "they" down there. None of the "theys" can really 
see each other. You are supposed to be looking at the backs of heads. This 
IS a typical classroom; everything g^ves the same message: the authority is 
up here at the head of th.e class, and the young people who are supposed to 
be ignorant are looking only at him. You have to go through a ceremony of 
degradation to get attention, raising your hand like a child. We still do 
this in universities; we still make this statement. Instead of the big cir- 
cle in which everybody can see each other, we are still talking the old part 
We have to overcome that today, and we will invoke the spirit of psychodrama 
to do that. 

The spirit of psychodrama is as old as scripture. It says, "Put your- 
self in the place of the person you arc affecting; reverse roles.'* If you 
are a judge, do come and visit the prison. Some of the judges that we have 
been working with for six years come in full of a kind of fraudulent dignity 
but after spending ten agonizing days realizing that they are in no way es- 
sentially different from the convicts they sentence, putting themselves as 
judges into a jail, going through that, they come out with a new vision of 
what society is all about. This is what psychodrama is. We usually take 
ten days to do this. We have t\^o and one-half hours to do it today. It is 
very, very hard to do, but I hope wo can do it. 
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Moreno, who is thv nuthor of this method qnr^ f i • *. 

anything .Uc „.pp™,, is a wondcr^-f Irl^nf -u ^'^f 

gcius. ,f you have, met him, you realize, tl.at he ami 7e rka ,1 n J T 
gang of theirs have had to have the fanatlci m, he „ ^Uv ha is r 
quired to confront the decdness of the estahllsi,™ , , f 
one Of society, principal prohleit Ih a^ e';es'™? Z X 'X 

=yndro„e •■«,... arc the good, healthy people "thev" " th stl ^^7 

nore the fact that I a. an addict^^infrd^ug 'iZ'Z:. d id, han^p^t" T 

":r^~"i::ti„fa5dTrt',: e^xtvi-h-;"';- ' ™ ° 
si'r^r^ij^e^j;:: '"d^r°" - - •>.ou"Thi:r-it^'3:?d^:"'p:t!' 
j-./dVu rTgi;' -;i„-ig:-"rh::t' :he";:orLt";:;j;:-rr;: - 

I aneans who are making a living growing poppies. They're tcrriM t -rri- 

i.c:x;rr- ^hf s^uth?" Tt^rd'aTc:- ---'-^Jri^r 

we will demonstrate where we stand and what we stand for ' 

can ta?k abou^'the"' i'^'^'" ^^'^^^^ " "^^^-^h^>'" - wonderful'in .any ways. We 
hTppll itZ^^ offenders, young people" 

Tf thn/ radicals do It, too, though-talk about them pigs as 

-Jill. 1 u \ ^^"^ ^"^ ^^"^ "-ight does it.~ all do it 

Talking about them is wonderful, because it creates the illfeion that 
sickness is somewhere out there in those nonnlo t I ^^^^ ^^e 

nv^ fV,,-„ 11 , Liieie in tnose people. I have attended meeting.; 

like this all over the country in which I am kind of a court jester ' 
make my outrageous speech, get a lot of money, and run off 1 inZ\ . Ih 
and .t the moment this audience is ^ to ml.' You^^Te '.1; ar\/ 

nto ; T thn'' ^hat thing yet. We have to move fror, this we-they 

into ein I^tho^ relationship-if we can accomplish it with this fantas Mc 
classroom ecology we have here. tantastic 

thing^a'boirtha^ ^ - discuss the professionals who want to do some- 

tiiing about that. We the public talk about "treatment Deoolo" ,Thn . 
pose to take care of drug addicts, alcoholics, a^r'fe^dT . T e ; b ic" 
alk. about _t^. However, whenever we professionals get hung up we 
Wha can we do without the public, without the legis la'ture , !i h'^urt 
.ludges? oo everybody is saying _thG^ have to do something, 
sav I a little bit more personal and 

at; 'von ; 7 '° '° -something. " The judge turns to the warden and 

-ays ^ou have to do something." The warden turn.s to the people of the 
egislature and says, "You." Everybody in this oppressive super system of 

Ht ifo;- ? '° r"^''°'^ ^^^^^ ^ "hile y^u U inT o the 

little olc, lady who refused to go to the back of the bus. She said ''rlT 
my responsibility. Segregation :s my responsibility, an i tol lt''^ 

It IS on that note that I would like to open our proceedings We are 

. a! Jha't^'r' alcoholism and drug addiction. ^B^t ^he v ry 

way that we are organized and arranged nere is sednr^-vo tv, • ^ 
implies that the speaker is supposed to a gr p I ;iis^\h:rh'""' 

responsible for the program. Because of my impreL v' ^ a u^^s 

I have earned the credentials after twenty years of schooling to ge^p and 
ddre you. You are too polite to mention t'.at. You can sit chere and 

noth-n. r T '''' °" performance, bu H'ave 

nothing to say and nothing to do at this point." And I can say "Look at 
those deadheads sitting there." We can play that silly game i^'we Cant to. 
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I want to ask peoplf^ to liavL' the fantastic fxporienct' of standing up 
and taking part, tliougln I nt'tid about f if toon pooplo on tlvj stage to diTiion- 
strate responsibility simply by getting up and walking to t]'c stage. I may 
sound like an evangelist, but that is what it is about, because it is a re- 
ligious question, not a psycliological question. It is completely a religi- 
ous question. Will I take responsibility? Will I put myst If In the plaee 
of other people? After twenty years of pseudosc ience , pseudopsychology , 
pseudosociology , I am at tliat point. I want you in your seats to imagine 
how it would feel to get up. Where is the terror empliasi^ed? T suggjst to 
you that the terror is in this room--the terror of respectability, of image, 
of all that nonsense. I need actors from tvery part of tlu judicial system, 
every part of the criminal justice system. I need laymen. I need people 
who have been identified as drug addicts. I need people who want to deal 
with eacli other. 

In psychodrama you never drag anybody up; that is against our prim i- 
pies, because it is coercive. You do invite people, tliougli. I will ask 
for a shov; of hands. How many police officers do we have in the room? If 
you raise your hand, you will not be dragged up here. You \7ill perhaps be 
invited. How many members of tlie judiciary? Prosecutors? Teacliers? Psy- 
cliiatrists? Psychologists? Do \7e have anybody doing any consultant work 
for any law enforcement or correctional institution? Anybody working more 
or less full-time on tlie payroll of a correctional facility? How man^' are 
doing some kind of treatment work \7ithin the community witli adjudicated of- 
fenders? How many private citizens do vje have in the room? Of course, you 
are the right people. It really doesn't matter who you are, if you can say, 
"Here I stand. I am going to do what T feel is riglit and say what I feel is 
right and let the chips fall where they may.*' Tlien you really are tlie right 
person, whoever you are. It would be funny, thougli, to try to get people 
to grapple with the limitations of tlie bag they are in. The police officer 
is in a terrible spot; he Is everybody's target. He is the target of ex- 
tremists all over the country; tlie good cops are getting shot down from 
within and without. I don't believe men are permanently good or bad. If I 
believed that, I wouldn't work with offenders. Everybody is precious, and 
everybody is salvageable by himself. 

Let's get a couple of people to say, "1 am going to take responsibility." 
Let's get them up here, get them lined up, and get into action. Ihe little 
walk up to the stage changes your role from spectator to participant. Let's 
look at the ages of the people who are getting up, by the way. Let's hold 
up a little bit now and look around the room. I'm almost forty-eight, and 
right now I'm doubling for some of my older colleagues. I'm looking at the 
people who got up; and the more I look at them, the harder it is for me to 
get up. It's very hard for me to get up. 

By the way, what I'm ^oing is illustrating the technique of the double . 
A double in psychodrama is a person who puts himself feelingly into the po- 
sition of another person. He is not a spy; he is not somebody who is unmask- 
ing somebody. In bad psychodrama, a double stands behind somebody and tries 
to expose him. That's horrible. It is not going to happen here. But I 
know, if I were sitting here at, say, age fifty with all the things that have 
happened between young people and old people, it would be rough for me to 
get up. It would be rough for two reasons. I am going to ask anybody from 
my generation, right where he is sitting, to think out loud about the prob- 
lem of walking to the front of the auditorium. Does anybody v^;ant to? See, 
the psychodrama is not only going to take place on the stage b t also in the 
audience. Okay. I am a gentleman or lady over forty. What am I feeling? 

Korn doubling: As Korn tries, either Insiduously or sincerely (and I 
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haven t figured out what he is; I haven't figured out his game), to get me 

to go to the front of the room, and as I see that there is nobody on that 

stage that is my age. what am I feeling? Do we have a voice? What am I 
feeling? t^iidi. dm x 

Let's imagine then what it would feel like to get up from your seat and 
walk up to the front of the room, who's got a feeling that he will share 
with us? Who s got a feeling about getting up and moving from the role of 
critic, spectator, and judge to the role of part icipant- that is to say. put- 
ting your own skin into the fire? ^' ^ 

Response from floor: I wonder if I can communicate with them. i have 
been put down by people who look at me like--well. like all of you are look- 
ing , 

Dr. Korn: Right now. they are a big they , aren't they? 
From floor: Yes. you read my mind. 

Dr. Korn: I am a magician. Would you step back here. Mel? You see 
this IS part of the problem. Right now I am Mel; I am a double. I am look- 

wLt in'i H k' ^ V •" '° ' ^^^^ "^'''^^ I and the^? 
what would I do about that? — 

Mel: I would touch. (Mel goes over to a man.) Who are you? Where 
are you? ^ yyii^Lx= 

Man: Do you meaa where am I from? 

Mel: NO I see from your name tag that you are from Atlanta. I mean, 
where are you in life? 

Dr. Korn: All right, let me have a little soliloquy: "Am I a little 
turned off by this kind of question? Where am I in life?" 
Man: Am I turned off by that question? 

Dr. Korn: I had the feeling that you were a little turned off. W^re 
you? Just be honest. 

Man: Yeah, a little bit. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): Can 1 tell Mel what I am feeling without being 

' ""'^^ "i'^^ ''^"^tly f°^get all these 

other people? Let me try to do that. When I say. "I." I am being you. 

Man: Right now I am iu a therapeutic environment. I was into d^uRS 
for a long time, and I am trying to get out now. 
Mel: Is it as hard as giving up smoking? 
Man: I never tried to quit smoking. 

Mel: I gave up smoking many years ago. and it was kind of rough. 

Dr. Korn: Can we continue this encounter a little bit? Just assume 
that the eyes of the world are not here and that you are just trying to meet 
each other. Feel free to ask any question; make any comment you want to 
about each other. 

_ Mel: Does it make you kind of excessive some time when you are stop- 
pind drugs? I'm real interested. 

Man: It is hard to do. but I haven't been involved in two months. 
Mel: You are over the worst part. 

Man: Right. I haven't been on drugs for six months. 

Mel: But when you first started to stop, was it rough? 

Man: Yes. I was so used to doing it for such a long time. 

Dr. Korn: I want to get some doubles from this group. Just freeze it 
where it is. I want anybody in this room to feel that he is a little more 
in Ted s skin or in Mel's skin, and let's continue this dialogue. You just 
get behind the person whose skin you're in. Try to say what you think he 
might be feeling but not saying. Okay? That's going to be our way to act 
this thing. It s not just Mel; it's Mel and all her memberships and all her 
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resources and all her hang-ups. It's Ted with all his, and \cc in the audi- 
ence begin to identify. So let's continue this. Let's not leave them alone 
up here. Other folks feel like Ted, and other folks feel like Mel. We al- 
ways say "I" because we are a part of the person for uhom we are speaking. 
I'm a part of Mel right now, because I'm behind her. Ted, keep telling about 
your problems and hang- ups . 

Ted: I think the main problem is not to stop using drugs until you de- 
cide what you are going to do. Once you get off drugs, it's the hardest 
thing to , , . 

Mel: You know, I don't know. It's been so long sinci* I h.ad that kind 
of problem, T don't know if I could understand it now. It's 'hard for me 
to put myself in your shoes right now, 

Ted: I realize that it is hard for you to get into contact with my 
feelings because I am younger than you; but coming otl of drugs is something 
that I've got to feel within myself, you know, I was ready to do this; I 
was tired of the way I was living, 

Dr, Korn: DotS that mean in some way that you were tired of the people 
that you were living with? Is this where the problem of d^ug addiction is? 

Ted: I think the problem is within yourself, 

Dr, Korn: Does that mean you, too? Do you really feel that, or are 
you just saying that? 

Ted: I think a lot of it is what is inside people, 

C^, Korn: What about t.Ve people you are standing here talking to? 

Ted: There's a lack of understanding in a lot of areas, 

Mel: But can I sometimes speak For what I hear others say? 

Dr, Korii (facetiously): No, you can oily speak if you g'?t permission 
r^oTn .:,e , ind yoi hav'*^ to have it in writing, 

Se 1 : , what I an^ asking: I ha\'en't had this kind of problem, bur 
some people said th^t w'nen they tried to arider s tand , then a wall rjme up. 
too. So I'm wondering if ti»^ wall isn't on both sides, not just **he 
wall" but also "you the wall." some kind of wall between ms? Who puts 

it up? 

Ted: It's a lack of communication on boL^t eur ^arts, T fee:, ctov: 'cvat 
I'm off drugs, more confident dealing with ever v J-iy problems. I le^ * more 
like reaching out and understanding more on youi' ;?art than yon k .ct. , not 
holding on to my side, 

Mel: Will you let me be free? Then we can touch and we can talk, 
Dr, Korn (doubling): I feel thai: you want to understand whether it is 
addiction or anything else, but I don't feel that I know you ^^ell enough to 
trust you yet, 

Mel: Well, you know, I trust immediately, T leally do, 
Dr, Korn: Let's test it. Okay, we have some wonderful phrases, C^n 
we come out here? I want to entourage people. We are letting Mel carry a 
heck of a lot of weight. Now, Mei, you have a lot of friends in the room 
who are not yet standing with you; and it is going to get heavy in a minute. 
Now there is a x>7all--you honestly talked about a wall, I want you to imag- 
ine the wall extending between you and Ted, Imagine a real \;all, a social 
wall, a psychological wall, possibly a racial wall, Mel says, "I want to 
reach out and touch you over that wall," No^^7 let's begin to explore what 
walls there are, and let's not think of these folks just as ex-drug addicts. 
That's a tremendous cop-out. They are people like and unlike ourselves, 
because everybody is like and unlike us at the same time. So let's get a 
sense of a wall, and let's get other people up here feeling with the wall 
and what the bount'aries are. Anybody here is entitled to get behind anybody, 
Mel: Well, if we are going to touch--if the wall is high, I can't 



reach you. I have- a picture of the wall as being high, you see. 

Dr. Korn: What is the wail? Rather, what are the walls? There is 
more than one wall. Let's get the sense of the wall. Let differ-nt people 
look at the wall that separates them now and try to talk about the wall. 

Woman: I want to get somev/herc, hut I am afraid; you challenge mv bL- 
lief. I want to be free, and T just am not able to do that. I feel that 
you are free. You look at me, and you say you feel just like mc and I feci 
just like you. I've got you in a category right now. 

Dr. Korn: That's very honest. Doubling: Your appearance frightens 
me. More than that, I put myself in your eyes, looking at me. What do I 
see here through their eyes looking at me? 

Woman: A very straight person, someone who is rigid, not able to let 
down and be free. 

Dr. Korn: Jane, would ycu come up here? Would you two come up here 
now? Would you come too, sir? What we are doing is moving up to the spec- 
tator sphere. I want to point out that I met these people for the first 
time just like you did. There is nothing in this program that is created 
ad hoc. All right now, Jane, I want you for the moment to be Calvin. You 
are Calvin; you are in Calvin's skin. Jane is over here now, Can you try 
that? You (Jane) are looking at Jane out of Calvin's skin. You are a 
\oung, black male now, and you are looking at Jane. Lot's look at Jine. 
Be in Calvin's skin, and, as Calvin, tell us what you see as 3'Ou look at 
Jan*^ and talk co Jane. What happens? 

Woman: Can I put myself in this man's skin? 

Dr. Koni: Now here is another Jane in Calvin's skip. Can you look at 
J^ae through Calvin's skin and see and tell us v;hat you experience when you 
Look at" j'^ne? Tell us about the walls you s^.o between ycu. Right now, we 
have a ro^e reversal. You two ire Jane, but you are no longer Jane. You 
ar^ putting yourself in the skii of Calvin. It's like there is a mirror. 
Do you see this mirror? 

Man (a Jane in Calvin's skin): Do you want me to say what 1 think he 
feels when he sees her? 

Dr. Korn: I want you to feel how he would see her. Look now in the 
mirror and see Jane. 

Man: She can't get in touch with the way I feel^ She would be a "her" 
to them. 

Woman (a Jane in Calvin's skin): I would say, "You don't know anything 
about me. You're white; you're female. You don't know where I am; you 
haven't been there. I feel tremendous hostility. I could hate you, but I 
don't know you, so maybe I will give you some consideration." 

Dr. Korn: Now I want you to be Jane. You are a white girl, fairly 
straight, and Calvin just said to you, "If I touched you, you would fall 
over, Jane." Can you feel yourself as Jane? Calvin, tell her again how 
you see her. 

Woman (a Jane in Calvin's skin): "I hate you. You are probably the 
cause for everything that might lead to ny having to use drugs and feeling 
the vTay I am." 

Dr. Korn: Now we want to freeze that. This may or may not be how 
Calv'n feels, so we are going to give Calvin a chance to just be himself 
and speak for himself. You heard that Calvin over there. Is this for 
real? Is this what you are feeling inside? 

Calvin: Being honest, part of it is. 

Dl Korn: Repeat the part that is true--your feelings. 
Calvin: Being black, that puts up a wall. I feel that is the first 
thing that shoi-ld come do\m. I feel that you don't trust me, and I don't 
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trust you. I would put some trust in y^u, but not a whole lot--maybe more 
nftc^r being with you for a while and learning your attitudes, your actions 
on certain things, learning of you as a person on the whole. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): This is Jar4e. Would you run from me, Calvin, if 
I tried to touch you, approach you? Would you run from mc? Bo honest • 

Calvin: No, I wouldn't run from you. In another sense, though, I 
wouldn't run to you. 

Dr. Korn: Would you run from Calvin, Jane'^ 

Man (a Jane) Yes, 

Dr, Korn: Would you run from Calvin, Jane? 
Woman (a Jane): No, 

Calvin: I wouldn't run to you until getting to know you bettor. May- 
be we could really begin to get to know each other, get lg understand each 
other. 

Dr. Korn: We have the very tentative, very anxious beginnings of two 
people, two prototypes, two symbols, two real people, saying something. 
This part of Jane says, v%rouldn ' t run from you; I would touch you.'* This 
other part of Jane says, "I would run away; I would not approach you," Now 
let's get the two parts of Jane and let the rest fall back. Here are the 
two parts of Jane. This part of Jane expresses the negative, and this other 
part of Jane is reaching out. 

Dr. Korn: I want you to talk or whatever comes naturally. Let's say 
this meeting is taking place--where? Where do you work, Jane? Thi^ is a 
mental health institute. Right? Are you only going to see him there? 
Dr, Korn (doubling for Jane): "I'm willing for you to come co my office, 
and I will try to reach you and you can try to reach me." Didn't you say 
that? Is that what you feel? 

Woman (a Jane): I feel I would approach you first, Calvin. I would 
not ask you to come to my office. 

Calvin: I don't understand that. First of sll, how would you approach 
me first? You wouldn't ask me to come to your office? You might not know 
T was outside your office. 

Dr, Korn (doubling): Where will I find Calvin? Calvin is outside some- 
where in the world, and I know he wants to see me or I know I want to see 
him. What do I do? I said I am willing to go outside of my office and ap- 
proach him somewhere else. Where do you hang out, Calvin? 

Calvin: Right now I am on the staff at , 

Dr, Korn: You have an office, too. Do you have a home? Where is your 

home? 

Calvin: In East Lake in Atlanta, 

Dr, Korn (doubling): Am I saying that I am going to reach Out to Cal- 
vin's neighborhood? Now let's be real honest, because we have our negativ- 
ity over here. Am I goinf to go over and meet him in his neighborhood, or 
am I going to have him come to my office. 

Woman; I wouldn't ask him to come to my office if I could go somewhere 
and reach him, but I feel I can't reach hin. 

Dr, Korn: Talk to him. 

Woman: I feel I can't reach you, Whcc I would want to do is come to 
where you are, and that, to me, is on a street corner or down at a pool hall 
or something like that. 

Dr. Korn: All right, at a pool hall* Now we just have these two peo- 
ple. You others fade back. Now, Calvin, did you ever play pool? Now let's 
get realistic, W.^ want to get away from symbols; we want to get very con- 
crete. You are in a pool hall. Do you play pool pretty well? Who else is 
in the pool hall with vou? Get yourself in the pool hall. 
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Calvin: The regular gang. 

Dr, Korn: Any white people there? 

Calvin: It's according to what pool hall, 

r.n ^ """P^^" °f ^1^^'^ P^^°P^^^' in a pool hall. 

Can we have a couple of black people up here? Now we want to n,ake this con- 

^o n^W r'r' accurate. We want to explore, and nobody wants 

he snot' n are doing here is not meant to put anybody on 

1 '° ' ^^11 like it is. We'll get in- 

cut ?:t's'^:i:.'"^"'' ^l-'^-black thing, even the white-black thing; 

out let s hang with where we arc now. 

Dr. Korn (doubling for Jane): AH right, here is the pool hall with 
Zu Sr;"' '71! : reconsider. Am I about to walk into this pool 

hall. What neighborhood is this in? Kirkwood. A,n I really about to do 
this now? If I am, let me do it. An-. I going lo do that? 

Woman: I am not ready to do that. 

Dr. Korn: Okay, come on up. We have another part of you. Jane this 
part of you is thinking about going to visit Calvin in the pool hall.' What 
is this part of Jane thinking? 

Woman: We'll never make it. Forget it. 

Another Jane: I agree. 

Another: I'm willing to try. 

Dr. Korn: You are willing to try. Stop me if you want. You deal with 

A Jane: You've got to be what you are. You can't change. 

Another: I'm not trying to change anything. They are not going to ac- 
cept me. They are going to categorize me immediately and see me as a sexual 
object. i m just not going to be heard. 

there'"'"^^^''' '°'"^ ^° ^""^ ^° """"" ^ '"^ ^"^^ ^° ^° 

Dr. Korn: Hold it! Jr. Korn (doubling): I'm going to see you as a 
sexual object? Does a white dude ever see you as a sexual object' 

A Jane: Yes. I feel a similar conflict when I go into a white all- 
male scene. My feeling is that I'm being exploited. 

Dr. Korn: Now we have three parts of Jane here. I want them to react 
to each other. 

A Jane: I feel exploited. I feel the exploitation will come if I let 
It. I feel threatened, because I don't feel accepted by them. That barrier 
--I can t decide what it is. I see black skin, and I see white skin; that's 
the thing that comes to my mind. But there's no hassle about the sexual 
thing. They don't bother you unless you want to be bothered, and I'm not 
afraid of them. 

Dr. Korn: All right, this Jane can walk in and these other Janes can 
watch. And yo„ guys act natural. And you be a lady. A black kid is in 
the pool hall, and this white kid walks in. Do it as naturally as you can. 
If anybody feels that they are not natural, you double as naturally as you 
can. Anybody can double. She feels she wants to meet you, because she 
knows you are interested in drugs; and she is interested in drugs. Some of 
these cats that are in here are into drugs or what-have-you. Jane, you just 
walk in do whatever you feel is real. If you change your mind, then walk 
out. The effort here is to overcome this problem of the stage. Look at 
this man, see the pool hall, see and feel everything silently. You people 
in the audience do the same thing. Everybody should be either in Jane's 
skin or in Calvin's skin, or both. Be in their skin right now. Let's sec 
how effective we can get. Let's move. 

Jane: I'm afraid; I'm suspicious; I don't know what to do; but I feel 
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this urgency, this need, to make this contact. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): All right, l*m about to walk in, I don't know 
what is going to happen; I*m not going to plan it; I'm just going to walk 
in and see what happens. All right, you've walked in. Now just be your^^elf. 
And you be yourself. Okay? 

Calvin to his friends as Jane enters: Be cool, be cool. 

Jane: Hello. I want to meet you. My name is Jant.'. 

Calvin: Why do you want to meet me? What did yon come all the way 
down here for? Am I something special? 

Jane: No, you aren't any more special tnan anyone else; but you are 
something I have ... 

Calvin: Are you a narcotics c'gent or som^-thing? 

Jane: No. 

Calvin: Watch out. She wants something. Don't trust her. 
Jane: No, no, I want to . . . 

Role player: She's one of those missionary chicks. 
(Laughter) 

Dr. Korn: Our minds are invaded by voices. There are voices in our 
heads. Did you notice? Calvin is seeing a missionary or God knows what. 
How do we deal with these voices that tell us who we are? You must deal 
with these voices. They called you a missionary, a prevaricator, a seduc- 
tress. They didn't say that, but they called you all those wrrds. You have 
to deal with that, Jane. 

Jane: I'm not those things, as far rs I kuov. I have a need in my 
life. I need to fulfill it. I want to know a black peison. 

Calvin: You are just trying to soothe your white conscience, baby. 

Jane: I don't want to fool with you. Every time I meet a black face, 
it's a big problem. I'm trying to fulfill my selfish i^eed, and that is 
the need to relate to another human being. I find it even harder to relate 
to blacks. 

Calvin: We are talking about blacks, but I don't know where it is com- 
ing froTii. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): I can see my brothers, my sister, what is coming 
from me? What do I, Calvin, see in this stage performance? I hear voices, 
too. Who am I, what am T? I have to decide that. What is coming from me, 
Calvin? What do I, Calvin, see on this stage before me? I can hear these 
words, too. I have to decide that right now. Cut off the voices. It is 
Cal vin and he r . Wha t am I f ee 1 ing-- 1 , Ca Ivin ? 

Calvir-: First of all, I see a friendly face. You know how faces some- 
times don't tell the truth. Second of all, I see a white. I do want to be- 
lieve what you are saying, but if y'>u only had some way of proving. 

Jane: My being here is the only proof that I have. 

Dr. Korn: Now you can speak, too. You are another part of Jane. 

Another Jane: Can you feel my eyes without being suspicious. I feel 
you, by looking directly into your eyes. I feel without touching. I feel 
that you are trying. 

Another Jane: Calvin, you are a pain. Why dou't you come halfway? 
Why do I have co put out all the effort? 

Another Calvin: Well, you came to me. You have something to prove; I 
don' t. 

Calvin: I never learned to trust. It will all come in time. You come 
all the way down here, and I feel that you, first of all, have got to fill 
your own personal need. 

Jane: I don't deny that. 

Calvin:, You're honest--so far. 
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Dr. Korn: Okay. Let's freeze it nov;. Xow there is a lot of feeling 
in the audience, and thert is a lot of feeling on the stage. I want Jane's 
niothier to be in the room. And I want Calvin's mother, too. Calvin'^ 
mother is in the room. Somebody can identify with this whole scene. Can 
you be Jane's father for a moment? What is your father's name? Jim? Jim, 
ho\; old are you? Okay, you can see through walls, and Jane is coming home. 
Lt^t's fade back. Now we will have the drama white on white. Jane, vou iusl 
had this meeting, and your daddy heard about it. Okay? Now deal with him. 
And you deal with her. Dad. We have a lot of doubles up here to keep theSr 
folks straight. Let's get real honest. 

Dad: Why in the world, why, why? I brought you up the best wav I 
could, and you do this. 

Jane: VJhat did I do? 

Dad: Vou don't understand, do you? 

Jane: What did I do? 

Another DtH: what are the- neighbors going to think if you run around 
with niggers? 

Dad: That's what I'm talking about. All my life I have given you all 
of this. You don't have any responsibility. I do all sorts of things for 
\ou. T stayed at a job I didn't like so that you could grow up in a nice 
neighborhood . 

Jane: I don't see that that has anything to do with it. Wliat do you 
mean? T can't make decisions for myself? 

Another Dad: What about me D- you want us to look bad? I understood 
when you took your job; I understood you were going to help people. I under 
stood that , but this is different. 

Dad: Going down to a pool hall, a black pool hall. You've got an 
office; you could have written him, or called him. vv didn't take anybody 
with you. Ifeaven knows what happened down there. 

Another Dad: What will the neighbors think? My God, a young white 
girl running around with all those buck niggers down there. 

Jane: This is what T had to do; this is where it is at. I can't be 
me and be a circus. I have to come down and free myself of these stereo- 
types that they have in order to work with them. 

Dad: You know, when you get a little older, you will understand these 
things. You are always talking about free and all that, but you don't under 
stand what it is like. 

Dr. Korn: Wait a minute. We are not doing justice co this side of the 
situation. We don't want to ham it up. We don't want to make Dad the typi- 
cal stereotype of a bigot. This is your daughter. Ycu are fifty years old, 
and this is your daughter. This is your daughter. Now you answer right now 
out of yourself. Dad, and deal with it this way. It's easy to make the 
other side look bad. Answer. What am I feeling for real? Don't ham it up. 

Another Jane: You're so busy worrying about what the neighbors think, 
what everybody else thinks. Ycu don't r2al ly care what I am doing. 

Dad: I care about you. J care about you veryj very much; but I also 
care that you are going to go out and get involved \n something that I can't 
contro 1 . 

Another Dad: You cannot handle it, sweetheart. 1 have hang-ups about 
black people; I kno\^; that. But I'm afraid you can't handle it alone. 

Jane: I can understand the concern that you iMve. You're afraid that 
I might get hurt. T would ask you to give me some ^.redit for being a per- 
son and having an interest in other people and trying to find out about me 
and about them. This thing with Mack people is really big. It's really 
complex, and the only way . , . 
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Dad: All I know is that I love you and that you are doing something 
that T dor ' t understand. M\ love for you has been destroyed. 

Jane: If you loured me, you would trust me to do whatever I want to do. 
Dad: If you loved me, you would trust my judgment. 

Jane: You keep telling me that I'n^ being too nnrealistit. , but I've 
got to try il at lea^t* Maybe I can't do what I want to do, and maybe I 
can't get it where I want it to be; but I've got to try. 

Another Jane: Your way sur^ didn't work. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): What am I feeling. Dad, as me, m>self? 
Another Dad: Have you tried more than one way? 

Jane: I've tried working with the people, and that'*^ v'bero your con- 
fidences come out . 

Dad: Where did you v7ork with then? 
Jane: With drug addicts. 
Dad: W'lere? 

Jane: At the . I thought up to then that T really 

had it, that if anybody could relate to a black person, I could. I found 
out that I couldn't, though, I didn't know what was going on; I couldn't 
even identify with the fact, and it seemed . . . 

Dad: Why didn't you bring them home? 

Jane: Wo\/I 

Dad: Why didn't you go to their homes? 

Another Jane: Maybe I'm not someone v^ho can handle it, but I have to 

try. 

Another Dad; Y'ou're concerned about all these other people, but what 
about me? What attempts do you make to try to relate to me. I love you, 
and it really hurts the hell out of me for >ou to go away and try to work 
v;ith other people and leave me here alone. 

Dr. Korn (doubling as Jare): Can I really bring him home. Dad? Can I 
go to his house and meet \ii<z folk^^' Are you for real about that. Dad? 

Dad: No, 

Dr. Korn: All righ.V, will you open it up now? Now we are going to 
turn it over to the audience. We need Jane, and we need Calvin. And can 
we have that lady ^-^hind you. Will you just sort of stand here. In psycho- 
drama the essence is overcoming images, overcoming stereotypes, getting where 
you arc really at. I want people in the room now to try as hard as they can 
to put themselves personally into the situation, into the living situation. 
Now you are not trying to be Calvin; but if you are going to identify with 
Calvin, be young, be black, be an ex-junkie. If you are going to identify 
with Diane, be a black kid who has a long memory about relations between 
blacks and whites and has strong feelings about this whole thing. If you 
are Dad, be Dad. And if you are an agency head, be an agency head. We want 
to open it up. Were is a girl working in your agency. You have an office, 
a cool office with posters anJ everything; but now she wants to move out of 
the office. I understand Jant is feeling there is f;omething a little bit 
crazy about asking folks fr *^ chat world to step into a completely alien 
world when alienation is their problem. Daddy over here seys, "You're going 
to get submerged in that world. I don't want to have a wo 1 i-meaning , affec- 
tionate girl, full of love. T know what the traps are." So I am an agency 
head. Let's have a policy decision. A e we going to have our workers go 
into the neighborhoods and homes or not? If I'm Dad, what am I going to do 
about this? Answer as yourself in any of these situations. Identify who 
you are. We'll have these peopl e--agency head, private citizen, neighbor. 
What are you feeling? 

Man (as Dad): I tried to rear her in the right way. I had lost her, 
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but row I have her back; and this is something she wants to do, so I an go- 
ing to 1 _L her go. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): Are you going to go with her? 

Man: I'm going to offer her all the help I can. 

Dr. Korn: Okay. We want another father. Be real. This is vour daugh- 
ter. 

Another man: If she is going, I am going with her and protect her. 

Dr. Korn: Okay. How many heads of agencies do we have? All right, 
can we have the agency heads? This lad> is working in your agency. Would 
you stand up as yourself and talk to Jane who is about to engage in street 
work- Somebody else would call it something else. It is your agency now, 

Man (as agency head): I'm not going to let her stay in the office. I 
am going to insist that she go into the outer world- 

Dr, Korn: All right, I want some of tne people who are funding this 
agency. Does anybody have a negative opinion? For real. Let's not all 
look so good, so progressive, I'm suspicious as hell. 

Man: Well, I know that you have a lot of decisions to make, but there 
are certain things in life, dear; and I'm not going to have single girls 
going around alone. You will have to have somebody from this agency with 
you, or you are not going--or you are off the job. That's the way it is. 
We talk to the legislature. We may need some money- If you get yourself 
in trouble wut there, where are we going to be then? We're going to get: 
our budgets and then we're going to . , . 

Woman: Can I say something? I think this is pertinent. T do follow- 
up work in black neighborhoods and white neighborhoods, I go into the neigh- 
borhoods with ex-addicts; and it has worked very well. I don't go to pool 
halls by myself- I don't go to black neighborhoods by myself. I take a 
black addict with me. He knowsT the ropes; he knows the streets. I have 
learned a lot more there than I have in avi office. 

Man: That's fine- Go with somebody. Don't ever go by yourself. 

Woman: If one white girl walked into an all-black pool hall, how would 
you (the black people in the pool hall) react? 

Dr. Korn: To black members-- react I 

Black woman: I think I would ask my observer what she was doing there. 
I think I would have very little faith in her purpose for being there. I 
think I would just about have her stereotyped, I'd know something just by 
her being there. I don't think I would necessarily pick at her; perhaps the 
guys would. That would have a lot to do with the way she came off at first, 
though. She can just about make her own situation, with what she says and 
does herself. 

Dr- Korn. Okay- We are getting very concrete about the pool hall. 
Let's broaden it a little bit. However, we are talking about walls--the 
walls of an office, the walls of attitude, the walls of neighborhoods. What 
else are we feeling? You agency guys sent her down there. How do you feel? 
Here's an agency guy who sent a girl out all by herself. 

Agency man: In a :>ense I want her out for window dressing. But, damn 
it, if they want help, they had better come to usi It is more professional 
for them to come to us anyway. 

Another man: This is our board of directors speaking. They want the 
program; they want me to make the contact. The directors are funding it, 
but they don't know a thing about it. You've made the first contact, Jane. 
There is a lot of flack. Your dad has already been in here; he said to 
make you quit. 

Dad: I'm going to get yot.r job, too, if you send my daughter down there. 
Woman (a Jane): I don't feel this realistically. 
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Dr. Korn: What are your roalistic fears? 

Woman: I'm a mystery to me. I don't know what feelings I have. 

Dr. Korn fdoub] ing) : Lot's get into that. There are so many voices 
and so many feelings inside me. We are really talking about the deeper 
things underlying drug addiction. We're not hung up right now on symptoms; 
we're talking about alienations, poverty, the difference between classes, 
the male-female thing. All of that is in there som'^where just kind of bub- 
bling, and then as a result of all of this multiple alienation, we have cer- 
tain people shooting stuff into their veins. Now what do you want to do? 
Do you want to deal with the mystery, or do you want to deal with that easi- 
er part, the stuff about the shooting? What do you want to do? 

(A woman speaks, but what she says is unclear.) 

Dr. Korp: Could we work on that. This is very important. A very im- 
portant actor has emerged. You are helping us now, because there are many, 
many more folks where you are at. Dr. Korn (doubling): I want to know what 
things in me I am afraid of, I move toward, I move away from. What am I 
wondering about as I look and feel "me" inside? 

Woman: I think I am Jane's stereotype. I am very middle-class, and I 
have a lot of good feelings about wanting to help; but I think I have a lot 
of apathy. So I use words, but I would never go down to a pool hall and 
reach out--black or white. 

Dr. Korn: Let's skip the pool hall. Let's say we're going to the 
neighborhood or getting humanly close. Let's not get tied up with that 
weird situation, a pool hall, which is likely to be unrealistic for a lot 
of reasons . Let ' s get beyond the pool hall hang- up. 

Woman: T i;uess I want to help, but I first want to make sure that I 
have all the .rrdentials that this world will look on favorably-- like a 
degree. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): All right, I have that; I have the degree. What 
else do I need besides the degree? What's the mystery? What is bubbling in 
me that I don't want to get in touch with, that I'm afraid of? 

Man: You've got your Daddy's love and support. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): I have that, but what about me? 

Agency man: You've got your job here with us, and we are going to back 

you . 

Dr. Korn (doubling): Am I being real right now? 
Woman: I don ' t know. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): How much of me is real to me? The fundamental 
question is: how miich of me is into what I am doing? That's a real question, 
not just because I'm up here before the audience where it is a little harder 
to be real. But, when I'm alone with myself, how much of all of me is in 
whatever I'm doing? How much is in my work, how much is in my marriage? 
How much, in this society, am I permitted to be that universe that is me? 
What am I not allowed to do? 

Woman: You're not allowed to be a white girl in a black pool hall. 

Another woman: That's not true. Daddy said he was going to prote*^^ 
you; he will go with you to protect you. Daddy doesn't need to protect you. 
I worked for six months on Auburn Avenue without any trouble. I have been 
in pool halls; I've had a beer there; I've been in barbecue houses; I've 
been up and down the street. Nothing ever happened to me, except a drunk 
black stopped me one day. Then I was scared; I didn't know what was going 
to happen. 

Jane: But I haven't done any of these things. 

Woman: But the fear that Daddy is protecting you from it is not neces- 
sary. 
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Jnnc>: What I am saying is: the reason that I can't he thr rhite girl 
in th.e black pool hall is because you are standing there telling me thdt the 
things that I am saying are not real, that I'm not really feeling these 
things. The thing about being real, about beirg yourself, that's where- this 
is at. I'm trying to find out nore about me. This is a selfish motive. I 
want to know why I air like 1 am and why I can't be there. 

Dr. Korn: Lot^s get away from the pool hall. Let's get into being 
close as people anwhere. 

Man: I'd like to ask you a question. Do you feel like you can be a 
friend to a black man? Have you o\er had a black for a friend? 

Jane: Not a personal friend, but I have had a lot of encountc^rs with 
them in my \^rk. That's when I thought that I probably could relate to a 
black person better than most, h.it I found out that I can't get across. 
There is a barrier there. I can <?ive them the methadone, and I can rap u-ith 
them about dope; but they don't vait any part of me; and I think I get al- 
most to the point \;here I dor.'t want anv part of them. 

Woman: You keep saying you talk to them as black people. Why don't 
you talk to them as people ? 

Jane: I want to, but I realize that there is something there that I 
can ' t overcome . 

Man: Jane, can you say that you would like to play a game' of pool \.'ith 
them? Would you really like thai.? 
Jane: Sure. 

Man: Do you think they woul'i like to play with you? 
Jane: Yeah, I think they world. 

Woman: I still say, v/hy jon't. you bring them home, eat with them? 
Agency man: Jane, here ar our agency, you are going to have to rid 
yourself of Dad or we can't go on. 

Dr. Korn: Let's hear from Calvin. 

Calvin: You say there is a barrier, but have you ever in reality come 
out and comt across to me and told me about your office? Wo could both sit 
dov;n and talk about it. Have you reached out in this direction? 

Jane: A little bit, but I have had so much resistance. The response 
was so negative that I couldn't go any further. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): My grandfather was lynched when he walked down 
the street with your grandmother* 

Man: Don't put that guilt off on me; I'm not that way. 

Another man. Now, Jane, would you date t black man? Would you go out 
v;ith one? 

Jane: I don't know. I have never had the opportunity. 
Man: Would you, if you could, though? If I forced you, as your 
father . . . 

Dr. Korn (as Jane): You've got me so defensive right now. Each one of 
you has a role for me, where I am supposed to come from, what I am supposed 
to do. What T really am trying to tell you is that I'm scared stiff because 
I really don't know where T am coming from. I'm trying to find out. I want 
to reach out; I want to find out where you are, where I am. But all of you 
iust keep after me. I dig Jim and Frank, not white people. Now you are 
asking me if I dig a black person. That is a weird question. 

Woman: t have heard you saying something about getting to know me. I 
have not heard you say anything about my getting to know you. You hav^ that 
tendency to believe thrt that barrier is there mostly because of you. In 
the drug pcene, there is no black and white; there is a definite problem that 
has to be solved. You've told several things that would just not exist if 
there were a drug culture thing, if you were a person from an agency giving 
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out .^cLhadonu. You are very typical of the middle class life in .suburbia- 
you want to get to know blacks for selfish reasons, mostlv so vou Tan tlu 

he.r fr.ends, "I know John Doe or Sally and Sue."' This is th^ L :., 
'^tt to me. 1 wouldn't want to know you. " ' 

Dr Korn: We've established that, and now it is very easy for us to 
?ouciL7,-t' °" ^^^;;^^5-^^lf^k thing, which is very real. We have onlv 
touched It we really haven't scratched the surface. But we want to move 
on because this lady raised a very interesting question: who am I, and hov- 
much of me can be real? That's a fascinating question. That's what rh 
.lunkie IS dorng. The junkie doesn't feel real without that kick in his' 

ur f r T ""'^ ^"^^ ^"'^^^"ly identical. How many of 

us dor t feel real unless we get together with that Schenley at the end of 
the da> and get tied up with that football game? Then we are suddenly real. 
How many of us feel real walking around in the world? This is mo. If T am 
100 per cent-somewhere there is 100 per cent of Korn-how much of me is in 
my work? Ten per cent? How n,uch is in my marriage? Thirty per cent? How 

room^^H^ "'J "-"^^ °' - - in ^"i^ 

room. HOW much of me don't I know about? That's what addiction is about. 

So now the problem is getting a little shared. Some people use alcohol 

some people use the football game, some people use pro-Viet Nam, anti-vlet 

Nam But where in ordinary life are we fully, passionately real? Are we 

walking around dead in our little offices, in our agencies^ "Good morning 

George, is the cof ee ready? Wnen is the coffee break: Those reports ha'; 

to be out by . . Is that real? Is that life' 

role TlllZ^l °' "'^^ 

Dr. Korn: Ninety, ninety-five per cent. 

woman: I work in a mental ho.spital . I ' f ind th::L I am af raid of mv.sel f . 

Dr. Korn breaks in: And you wonder if you are as crazy as the patients. 

Woman: ^es, I tried to understand these young kids on drugs . . . 

Or Korn: . . . Huddling against the wall, huddling in the day room- and 
you huddle, too. Who did it? Who created this srr,-n^9 aay room, and 

^-111 , . t-rcacta ttiis script? We are looking around, 

and we are still looking. Your question is beautiful, because, you see you 
remind us that one can't be dragged into the script without consent.' All of 
the social workers, psychiatrists, and sociologists talk about society and 
blame ^ociety I attended those school classes; for three years I went 
through the charade of a social work school. Who wrote the script? I wrote 
the script of me. When do we begin to see tha'"'' 

Comment from the f l.ci (a man): AH I ha^e heard toJay is I and they. 

Dr. Korn: And you want to hear a you ? ~ 

Another man: On the other side of that I feel like the wall gets bigger. 

Dr. Korn: Okay, whrt do you want to do about it? 

Man: It has to be I and thou. 

^l- Korn: It ha.s to be I and thou. AH right, can you be Jane's daddy? 

^.nn^\l?^ T -^'^"^ ' ^'"'^ -^tay hung up on the 

.-•ool hall, because that wan a gimmick. This is your wife; all of the young 
Janes ar^ your composite daughter. Okay? There are a number of problems 
in the roc,.-., and there is a situation between you and your husband, you and 
your wife. Is life today as we live it real enough, exciting enough, or- 
and we are speaking now for all comfortably well off people--is this part of 
the probl.^m? J.^ne, what about Mom and Dad as you look at them? Are they in 
touch with you? ■' 

Jane: The only contact they have with me is their love, and I don't 
tnist that love because it is so negative. It says, "Watch out, be careful." 
It says that there are good things in life, those things that we (the parents) 
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tested and tound out were real. Th.re are also bad things in life 
(the parent) know what they are. I have lived fortv-f.vf v ar a^d^i'^'haV 
been there. I love you, and therefore you should trust mv" jud^en" You 

as dramatic ,-.s going to a black pool hall i-i.ings 

you toi;. is^L°t':;:r:o;^i/:iv;:g; -^^^ 

It dei::d; on'^hat^'r::;^'^ ' ^^^-^^^ ^^-^ conditional. 

Dr Korn (doubling for dad): Cnn l look at mv daughter, get out of thc^ 
b.g with her mother, and be a fellow human being with my daughter^ Win can 
er^'rJght'nZ '^1^^,'''''^'''''''' ' ™^ ' ^val^:: inarv'\a - 

Woman (Mother): I look at myself as a mother; and I tell myself o-ten 
enough that I love her, but I don't k.ev if i Hke her. I don't know if 
unders and her. I'm not alwa^,. s.r-. that l':.- completely right buH a:, so 
settled into what I have been doing for furty-fiv' vears 

Dr. Korn (doubling for motlier;: Now sp..- personally, as personally 

an, h.^'^'^^r ^ "^"^h- I accept a lot and I think I 

am basically interested in me--mv lifestyle, i t inK i 

eo" IJ";/"" ^^'^^•bli^g fo'^ niother): Wh;re is my lifestyle? Where did it 
toU II .V\' q--tior,. I ask these young people, reveal yourselves, 

tell me about yourselves, be real. Am I going to be reciprocal? Am I goi^g 
to go to that other human being and say, "l too am probably losf I lost 
something somewhere, not all of it, but some of it. I'm not goi ,g to make 
It worse than It is. But where have I gone? Where is my strength 1 poier 
my enthusiasm? where is it? Can r take it back from whL- it is" Where 
in my life is my vitality immobil :ed in this massive society, in'my world^ 
Who has my vitality? I give a lot of it to my kids. Where else does it go' 
How much of It does the bank own with those payments every week or month' ' 
Who owns me? My children. Who else? My image owns me."" Will you be the 
mage and tell me what to be? Come up and be her image 

Woman (speaking to society): You are not willing to admit that you have 
stifod yourself;. you are part of organizations that sav they're doing things 
but don't take a stand, don't ... ' ^ ciiings, 

a who?'','''''^' ''^'^ °^ y°''' ^if^ lip ■^'-^rvice to 

Dont Liult? — Psychological lies, political lies. 

Woman: I may be envious of my daugher because she is willing to take 
a ch.nce She is willing to take the chance, willing to put herself on the 
line, and I m not. 

Dr. Korn (doubling for woman): I copped out ever>'x.here in many things, 

Livth' ''"'^ creature, and there is a fury in me-the same kind of 

T Wl 1 u""^' n-igbbors kill those people with long hair in Easy Rider . 

T killed them because they were free in love, free in sex, free ir all of" 
the things that I m not free in; and I can't stand it. If I came close to 
ndmitting it, I would go crazy. 

whn^ l^^ri- T "as growing up and my parents told me how to behave and 

to h nk sT?' ' ' ''''''y '''''^ ^^i""' I h--' had time 

to think, but I am rot happy that you are not buying what I have to say. I 
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know mere than she dors. T can't ask her to help me; she's mv daughter. 

Can I look up to her? Oh, T hope so. 

Jane: Mom, T don't have all the answers. l don't krow it what T am 

doing is really right, hut T feel that what vou were doing is jusi not 

exactly what T would like to do. T don't know if T will be successful, but 
I am willing to try. 

Dr. Korn (doubling for Jane): T want to feel; T wart to be vibrant; I 
want to be alive. 

^Mother: Also it is hard to talk like this now, because growing up w(> 
didn't have this kind of relationship. it was always more authoritarian, 
not necessarily so much more discipline but the mere fact that T was up and 
you were down. All of a sudden you have grown up, and we are talking on a 
level thnt wi> have not often shared. 

Nan: Stop hating her and start loving her. 

Mother: T don't hate er. She's a possession of mine. 

Man: That's it! She', your possession, and that's whv you hate her. 
She is different from you, and that's why you hate her. 

Dr. Korn (doubling for mother): But she won't listen to mc . I'm try- 
ing to say in words T can't quite get out. My problem is me. You're making 
me her mother. Damn it, I'm a me! I'm not just her mother. 

Man (doubling for Jane): But, Mom, you are supposed to have all the 
answers. What am T going to do if you don't have all the answers? 

Mother: T don't feel that T have all the answers. T just Jon't like 
your questions. 

Man (to Korn): Can T be society and mention the fact that Mother has 
a social group that dictates what she does and a young daughter who is a 
rebel, who is objecting? Jane docs certain things in her own subculture, 
and we get at the whoU idea of the conf 1 ict--the generation gap. The 
mothers are supposed to d3 certain things, and the daughters who'rc^ject 
these ideas are still doing certain things. These are both stereotype 
groups . 

Dr. Korn (to previous male speaker): Who are you in fact? 
Man: T 'm a teacher. 

Dr. Korn: Come out. We have the school system here now. Remember 
that wonderful poem--"When T remember the hours that T spent in school, my 
teachers could have ridden with Jesse James for all the time they stole from 
Here's the teacher. Does anybody want to talk to the teacher? 
Man (doubling as a student): Teacher, w(> just practice what you taught 
You taught us to be honest, you taught us to be free, and we just tried 

Teacher: T think that Jane and T can identify more than you and she, 
because T t(\ach more to her liking. 

Man (a Dad): Teacher, I'm giving my daughter eight hours a day with 
you. You had better make sure that wh(m she comes out of that class she is 
acceptable, or, as president of the PTA , T am goin^ to make it hard for you. 

Teacher: All right, T am going to get fired, because T feel that you 
can't tearh kids anything. They must learn. 

Dr. Korn (doubling for teacher): T put in ton hours a day at school. 
How much of me believes in what I'm doing right now? How much of what T am 
doing right now do T righteously believe, and how much would T change--a 
rough percentage? 

Teacher: T would say 50 per cent, the per cent of me that is trying 
to create children. 

Dr. Korn: All right, what about the other 50 per c(^nt? 

Teacher: The other 50 per cent is again the part of my parents who 
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brought me up. 

Dr. Korn rdoubl ing for teacher): There's my principal; there's mv school 
board. I play a lot of games during the week that I don't believe in ' What 
am I personally doing? Here are the kids coming to school, what have I to 
say about education and my responsibility? I am now responsible Do I feel 
responsible? 

Teacher: Yes, I feel responsible. While I was hired by the school 
board, as an honest individual I feel that I am obligated to' see that Jane 
or Jim or Frank or whoever is in the classroom wants to learn. 

Dr. Korn (doubling for teacher): They, they, they--I've just lost my- 
self. Let s talk about me and the people I deal with, the people who ar- in 
power. Where am I with them? 

Teacher: They are not going to like me because I am not a traditional 
person. 

Dr. Korn (doubling as teacher): Why haven't I said my say to my school 
board, my principal? 

Teacher: Well, I disagree that wo just want to lead these kids one by 
one and throw them into college. I don't think all kids are oriented. I 
believe you must reevaluate your whole situation of testing the kids for 
what they want to become, let them know what they are qualified for at an 
earlier age, and try to lead them in that direction. But they must also 
have a choice. They may he adolescents, but the majority of them are still 
mature enough to make decisions on their own. Once they get into your soci- 
ety, they are going to have to make decisions. 

Woman: Let them make mistakes. If they never make a choice, they'll 
never reach maturity. 

Dad (to teacl-.er): who says you can take my daughter and make decisions 
for her? She is my daughter. You've got a lot of . . . 

Teacher: she has to make the decisions. I can educate her and give 
her facts and theory, and anything else you want--moral ethics, economics, 
politics, anything--but she is going to have to be the one to decide what 
she wants. 

Dr. Korn (doubling for teacher): Am I a living example of what I want 
to see? Let me look at myself critically now. Can T do that? Can I offer 
an ex-ample of self-criticism right now? What don't I like about what T am 
doing ? 

Man: Let me represent a part of this power structure in the school ad- 
ministration for a minute. As a principal of a school, I've got two roles 
to play. One of them is me, and the other one is what is expected of me by 
my superiors. The expected thing is probably one of the things that enters 
into creating the factors in Calvin's neighborhood that make it unsafe for 
a female to go there. Whenever I send a worker into your neighborhood, it 
is probably going to be a case worker, an attendance worker, or somebody who 
IS there to get you in trouble. Or, if you are already in trouble, they are 
there to enforce this thing. 

Dr. Korn (to man representing the power structure): I send the cops 
after you, baby, but how do I feel about that? 

Man: ^I don't like that part of it because, as far as I am concerned, 
if you don't want to be in school, you ought not to have to be there. You 
ought to be given the opportunity to say, "I want to drop out now; Irt tie 
drop out." Of course, you must also have the opportunity to got back in. 

Teacher: The ^ part of me that feels bad about it is the part of me that 
is a fraud. I don't know what I'm doing. I went to college, and I read the 
books that I was supposed to read; but I don't know a damn thing. Here I am, 
and I am supposed to teach your daughter and everyone else's daughter, but l' 
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don't know what I'm doing. You want results from me, but I don't know any- 
thing. 

Man: This part of mfi also runs into conflict when I myself go into the 
community. Because T have had to be the d iscipl inar iaa and because I have 
had to paddle you at school or suspend you from school, there is a fear of 
real physical danger and harm when T walk into your community or decide to 
visit your heme to talk to your family. Why shouldn't you hate me? I've 
come there or have been represented there on other occasions by people who 
tend to put you in jail or get you back in school. Yet when I come person- 
ally, you are looking at me as what I have done to you. You may never even 
see me. There is a part of me that I can't carry with me to your community, 
because you already have another person in mind when I come to your door. 

Dr. Korn: Can you help me (Calvin) to help myself? 

Calvin: I think that he should come more often personally and not just 
come to take me off to jail. Sometimes I may be hard-headed, and if the po- 
lice do have to come, it won't be to take me off to jail. It may be neces- 
sary for them to come to get me to bring me to you and not to take me to 
jail, and I think you should explain this to me when I come. 

Man: Do you think I would even get the opportunity to explain this to 
you in this other case if I had been there before? If I had been in your 
house twice, once whevi I came after you, would I get the chance to help 
you this time? 

Cnlvin: No, 

Dr. Korn: All right, we are getting honest now. You are not going to 
let me in, 

Man: All right, if you are not going to let me in when there is a 
chance that I can hflp you, maybe keep you out of trouble, is there ever a 
common ground where we can meet? If I can't get in this time, when will I 
have an opportunity to help you and possibly keep you out of trouble? Say 
that I have heard through some of your friends that you are home and that 
you have been on dope and have been tripping for several days, that that is 
the reason you have been out of school, I could either send my counselor 
there and have you picked up and taken to detention, or I could come and 
try to talk to you about some of the problems. 

Woman: If you were going to help me by sending someone into my house 
to do seme good things for me, I would run for my life. Are you really com- 
ing to help him or to arrest him? 

Dr. Korn: That's a wry important point. We can do things to you that 
make you an object; we can do things for you that make you a dependent; we 
can do things with you, tr\ ing them out together, that make you a brother. 
Will my system allow me io be the brother instead of the father, the copy, 
the dependency maker? Will my system let me do that? 

Woman: I got real strong feelings along those lines about half an hour 
ago. Realizing that I ar.: a social worker, I can identify with Jane. I 
could feel her scare goinj into the pooj room. I could understand the black's 
apprehension. I could even understand my mother's concern. But I really got 
mad at the agency that says, "What about our budget if anything happens to 
you? What if you get pregnant? What about our insurance?" This is when I 
identified with the people we are Supposed to help. 

Dr. Korn: All right, folks, we're going to do some sharing now. There 
were, of course, a number of dramas going on. The most important dramas for 
some people were not going on up here on the stage; they were going on in 
the place where we live privately- -that is, in our heads. One of our friends 
who helped us was able to pick up some of the privately shared comments about 
this session. We're doing several things at once. We're illustrating psycho- 
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drama; we're getting into a range of problems; but the session is for every- 
body, including :he audicnc. Xow we have a person who will impersonate or 
play the role of some people he heard in the audience, will you do that 
now? Pretend th.at you are standing In the back of the room, and yoi. are 
talking to somebody. Right? This person Is right here. What arc you sav- 
ing to him? ^ 

Man: You know, George, as far as social work ana some of our counsel- 
ing professions have gone, this Is way behind tm-s. It just seems to me 
that not much is being accomplished In the field. I can't see where wo are 
going. 

Dr. Korn: what about this session and what happened to thi^ lady here^ 
Man: Of course she withdrew after she had been brought up to play her 
role or to participate or to be utilized (as she put it) by Dr. Ron.. After 
she had been utilized, she withdrew. Whether she willingly withdrew or with- 
drew with the consent of Dr. Korn, Is to some extent academic. The potential 
for the communication being resolved between her and the individual with whom 
It had been set ui. was transferred to Jane. To some extent maybe some of the 
older people In the audience picked this up, consciously or unconsciously. 

Dr. Korn: Do you see anything wrong with che older people in the audi- 
ence? 

Man: Yes. 

Dr. Korn: I am curious. Here was a lady of your generation. You let 
nor walk into this den of youth. 

Man: She is not of my generation. 
Dr. Korn: She is younger than you. 
Man: Right. 

Dr. Korn: I am talking about the forty and older crowd in this room. 
Can you be them? We are going to talk to them In just a moment. The geron- 
tocracy. The people who run things and who just watch. Let's talk to you 
Sir. I feel you didn't care for this very much. Be as negative as you feel 
IS right--an older "turned off" person. 

Man: Well, I felt that Mel, as a person who made herself available, 
should have been given more consideration. ' 

Dr. Korn: Where were you, sir, while this was happening? 

Man: Actually, I was sitting out there trying to decide what sort of 
Support I could give her. 

Dr. Korn: What did you decide? 

Man: I couldn't give her any, not really, because If I did give her 
some I would risk too much. She had already risked herself and been bombed 
out . 

Dr. Korn: And you were a little bit afraid of that? Did anybody feel 
this with you? Yes? Can you continue this please? 

Woman: I f-.el that I have become the cop-out kind. These kids say 
they want to understand, but who do they want to understand? They don't 
want to understand the pcopl, that know them and care for them, the people 
that live down the block somewhere. 

Dr. Korn: How do you feel about that? Talk to thjm. Here's one right 
here, and there's another. Talk to her. 

Woman: I want you to be what you are. 

Dr. Korn: It's very easy to be hostile to them , but it's nol easy to 
be hostile to her . 

Woman: It's very difficult to talk In front of this many people and 
tell the i^ay that I feel. I an very uptight about facing this many people. 

Man: Let me say that I do feel thr^rc is some hostility here. The hos- 
tility thnt I feel as an older person should be expressed. If It were 
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available to me, T would tell the younger generation that they have to scoot 
over me. I do feel that some resolution has been made, maybe in terms of my 
feelings. 

Woman: I don't feel that they scoot over. I feel that they don't un- 
derstand. Because they don't understand me, they don't try to understand 
me. I find it difficult to believe that they could understand strangers 
when they can't understand the guy who lives down the street. If he doesn't 
start there, where does he start? If we don't start with the p-ople who 
have given us love and nourishment and all the things that love means, how 
do we go to a stranger and speak to him? 

Dr. Korn: Let's move it out now. There are folks in the room who are 
sitting on stuff, and we are speaking for them and partly for ourselves. Wi 
will begin to trust each other after oi'r first good fight, as I said before. 
Let's see. Who is to have the fight here? Who has faith that we trust each 
other? We have had people here who are able to be verbal. We have some 
older folks who have not talked, who feel many things. I think I can speak 
for me and for a lot of the young people, if you'll just come out, fight 
with us, straight, open, not diplomatically. Let's have the fight. We'll 
get beyond the fight, but we can't get beyond it if we don't have it. Who 
in the room feels turned off, upset, angry, anything? Lot's hear from some- 
one who has not spoken. I see young people. I will certainly deal with 
them, but can we have any of the stereotyped group we have been talking about 

Man: How could they go down the street when they couldn't even deal 
with the love that they had in their own home? I found that I was incapable 
of loving two young daughters, and this could be part of the reason why young 
people have doubts. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): How do I, as a gentleman or lady of fifty-five or 
sixty, sitting here with all of these talkers, feel? 

Woman: I kept thinking all the way through that their problems are my 
fault. 

Dr. Korn: Okay, kids, are you going to let her take all the responsi- 
bility for all of your hang-ups? Is she going to allo^^7 you to get away with 
that? Is it all her fault? "I raised them that way. I made them what they 
are." Is that true? Is that all true? Is that even partly true? 

Woman: Partly tt ue. 

Dr. Korn: What is partly false? 

Woman: I don't think any one person, or any one thing, can assume the 
responsibility. 

Dr. Korn: As a young person, am I going to continue to blame Mama, 
Papa, and all the old people? 

Woman: I don't blame them, but . - - 

Man: Yes, you do blame us, lady. You do blame me. You punish me each 
day that you live, because of what I have made you be-- indirect ly . 
Man: You arc guilty; I am guilty. 
Young woman: How do we go beyond this? 

Dr. Korn (doubling): What do we do now today as we walk out of here? 
As we walk back intc that phony world, what do we do? 

Man: I hate you, but you've got to admit that you hate me. 
Young woman: I don't hate you. 
Man: You do. 

Woman: Look, when you say that everything we have done, everything wo 
have given you, is wror.g, when you throw it back in our faces . . . 
Young woman: But I don't. 

Woman: You do, you do. You say that it is our fault. 

Dr. Korn: I'm Norma. No matter what you say, I hear what I hoar. I 
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think you hate me, and I'm going to hang on to that. Can I hato and love 
somebody at the same time? Can we live with that? Whom do we hatc^ We 
hate the people v;e love when they hurt us. 

Young woman: We hate ourselves usually. 

Woman: No, I do not; and this is the thing I react to. 

Man: Yes, you are right. I do hate myself, but I hate myself because 
of the fact that you have put me in a position where I must hate myself. 

Dr. Korn: Dees anybody ever put anybody in a position where the "put" 
peison isn't at least partly responsible for where he is? Could I put you 
in a position without forcing you down with a gun? Is the victim a collab- 
orator'^ Yes or no? All right, so where do we start? Can I continue to 
blame you? A much more interesting question: what can each _I in the room 
do now? What can I do if I go back to my world, a world which is three- 
quarters, two- fifths, nine-tenths phony, a world which is full of lies? 
What can I do in my world? 

Man: Be myself. 

Woman: But the point is: it is not completely phony. I don't accept 
it's being phony. I don't think they are phony either, but they are not 
calling it the way it is. 

Young woman: Nobody is trying to blame you. 

Man: It is not a question of right or wrong. There is no right or 
wrong involved. You are trying to make it that, because you want to blame 
me. You are not going to do that. 

Woman: And you cannot accept the fact that I will not take your blame. 
Your blame is yours. You are to blame for what you made of your life. 

Man: I am not right, but why does it have to be right and wrong? Why 
does it have to be a religious thing--a spiritual determination? I am not 
saying that I did a good job. I don't have to do a good or bad job; I sim- 
ply do a job. I have no standard for conformity, but you are trying to set 
one up. 

Dr. Korn: The fingers are still pointing that way. Do you notice? 
That is a wonderful cop-out. "I'd be great if you woulci stop getting on my 
kids. My problem is you." That's essentially what the folks are saying. 
Now, can we get a little bit closer to the I and say, 'Vhat can I do about 
myself and my world tomorrDw?" Let's everybody in the room now picture him- 
self in his living world, ::he living world of work, the living world of per- 
sonal relations, realizing that only a fraction of himself (and maybe of 
others) is in what he is doing. What can I do tomorrow that is for real, 
that is not heroic, that is not for the purpose of impressing? What can I 
do? Can we have soliloquies from people who are there at that place--be- 
yond "it's your fault, or it's their fault, it's their responsibility"? Can 
we get a few people to do tiat? 

Man: I've been sitting; here all morning trying to find the answer. 
I'm still young. But you o der people are all screwed up. You don't have 
to answer. Ycu'ie not right; I'm not right. You're not wrong; I'm not 
wrong. We're all in the sane place, and we simply can't escape by saying, 
"You're blaming me and I'm ^.oing to blame you." What difference does it 
make? 

Dr. Korn: What can T co tomorrow? 

Man: I'm not phony, ycu're not phony, but yet we are all phony. 

Woman: But you are the one who is saying there is blame. 

^3r. Tom (to Norma): 't's wonderful. All of your vitality is in this 
judging, and I wonder what would happen if you had to give it up. You know 
what is beautiful about you' being here? Even without trying, you are look- 
ing bad, which is really beiutiful. I'm serious, because there arc many 
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people in the room who feel as you do but who didn't walk into this lion's 
mouth. You did, and I love your vitality; and I'm not upset that you arc 
angry. So much of our vitality is locked up in anger, I know that your vi- 
tality is there. What can you do, Norma, in your world tomorrow? Let's 
hear what you can do with that anger and with that commitment. What can you 
do? What is your world like out there? 
Norma: You've thrown me out, 

Dr, Korn: I haven't thrown "you" out. Don't let go of the energy. 
\Jhat happens? What do I, Norma, want to say to Korn? 

Norma: I would like to say that you misunderstand, because I don't 
thirl: there is blamt', I don't feel blame, I think the children are beau- 
tiful; I think young people are beautiful. It's wonderful that tney have 
the psychology to see different sides. Everybody out here makes all kinds 
of mistakes that stop them from realizing their potential. I would not like 
to see my children do that. This is where I feel , . , 

Dr, Korn: I would rather fight with you than agree with twenty half- 
hearted liberals I Right on I 

Norma: This is what we get out of the new deal, this is what we get 
out of people, the so-called liberal side. They say everything we have done 
is wrong. Well, I don't think anybody can start out every day new. Some- 
thing of the old is v/orthwhile, and something of the new is v/orthwhile; but 
if we constantly start from where we are on this particular morning, nobody 
ever gets any\^;here. I think we are in the conflict that we are in today be- 
cause we haven't been big enough to accept the good things out of the past. 
You build on the past. If we all scart rediscovering the world, that's 
where we start and where we end. Why are you expecting blame? You are the 
one who is expecting blame; I'm not, 

Dr, Korn: I didn't come up here to fight with you. 

Norma: Well, then, tell me ^hat you did come up for, I came up here 
because you called me up here. 

Dr. Korn: That's right. I saw the anger and I saw that you had some- 
thing that could get underneath that anger. That's what I felt. What could 
that be? What's underneath that anger? What do you think that is? You 
know what it is. 

Young woman (concerning Norma): I think it is compassion. I don t know. 
Dr , Korn: I think it is , too. 
Young woman: I see my mother, 

Dr, Korn: What are your feelings about your mother? Tell her. 
Young woman: I see a woman who has tried very hard, 

Dr, Korn (doubling): I see a lady in front of vhom I can't feel quite 
comfortable when I cry, I wish you could ht-lp ne to make it easier to let 
go, I just want to let go a little bit. That's what I want to do. 

Norma: I don't know what say to you to make it easier for you. This 
is what :t's all about, I can't make it easier for you. 

Girl: I don't want you to. I want you to feel what you expect of me, 
because I am a person just like you are. If I*m half your age, I can still 
feel the same things you feel, and I'm doing the same things that you do. 
The different sides that we stand on are the same, 

Dr, Korn (to Norma doubling; for young woman): You don't have to be so 
hard with you; you don't have to be so hard with me. Right now, you're hard, 
and there is a wall. It doesn': have to be there. Just look at me--don't 
look at the audicnce--and see me. 

Norma: But I do see you, and I don't think it is wrong , , , 

Young woman (Jane): No, vords really don't do it, I have a very diffi- 
cult time , , , 
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t.r ^\ H ^^°~'ti^^g a'' N^^rma nrJ J.n. t...H-ru]]y ombr.ac.): That's bot- 
tcr--all the words-all the words. That's rl-.n we ar.. Tho words arc big 
spikes, big, big spik.s that w stick c-a.b oil,,,- with. 

Man: I just had a thought, and T think ic is pr.tty r.k tivo. I think 
wc arc talking about . whol. ar.a of distan... U wo g.'t closo, tlu-n wc 
have It ironed out; hut if we . . . I don't thl-M-. T can talk 

Som.^v■ "r"^ '"''^ ^^^^ ^'"-^ -i"-^"^ words. 

clZc.i? . /"r"^^' "^^^ ^^^"^"^ ^i^^-' ^-^-^e 

weV. ^ "-^7^ """80' h.art underneath was dying. That's where 

.J u '-hc'toric, concepts, and insti- 

tutions. The heart dies, and we just have to .-alk right tlirough and la-" 
hands on it ard touch poop].. .ver>..her., beginning right where T an, f.-day, 
right where you are todav. 

Man: I still want to say this, though. I think the calamity is that 

t 'f'l,"' ^-'^P ^^'^ ^'"^ - talking ;hout an 

I-it. It IS the people out there as n unit. Ip close, when we talk 
about__one person with whom we sit and hold or be close, then we have an "l- 
thou We can only be with one person at a time; and, therefore, there are 
a lot of people out there we oan't b.. with. V gone through this We 
can t be Jesus Christ. Thi. is tie dilcnrma that I am feeiing-that you are 

0^ people."' ' " P^^g"'" f"^- ^ 

Dr. Korn: That's a very interesting thing. In indicting I-it, I am 
being I-it in the process of---who do I want to touch right now in this room? 
^ou I n, tired of trying to touch so many people. I'm exha.,sted. "s that 
what you arc saving? 

Man: Yes, I am saying that I have to liirit myself. Otherwise, I be- 
come ineffective. ' 

Dr. Korn: Do you need more personnel? Do they have to have degrees' 
Can we get off our professional monopoly and start putting people in touch 
with people? 

Man: We need to. 

Dr. Korn: Are you ready to say that to the professional associations 
:reaentials committors or whatever? 
Hsn; They won't listen to no. 

Dr. Korn (doubling): They won't listen to me. How loud can I shout' 
Man: I can only tell nou what T'm :eallv feeling. I really feel 
Dr. Korn: Can I say it ] ouder--in:Y , YOU. Where's mv image' 
Man: Right here. You really have to think of putting a lot more pec- 
pie into positions, breaking clown sterc otvpes of pro ["ess i ona 1 disciplines. 
Thrre should be more lav-type training programs, more people who are 
Dr. Korn (to the speaker): What am I? 
Man: I am a counseling psychologist. 

Dr. Korn: Ah, ha. And I have to go to the APA and go to my own bureau 
and to my own outfit and say what? Here's my boss. What do I want to say 
to him? Just make believe that that's my boss. 

Man: We have a lot of junk going on as far as who „;e allow to be close 
to neople who are looking for different kinds of help. 

Dr. Korn: He has just told me to get lost, go b .ck to my job, make that 
report. IcU him he's wasting your time, Joe (the =; 'eaki r) . 

Joe: Wc have regulations. 

Man: Well, T really think we need to set u> me kind of a board to 
take a look at the regulations, because the regu'ations just aren't doing 
It. We need to get more people out in the fielc:. The cred'^ntials don't 
necessarily mean that they are good. 
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Dr. Korn (doubling): He's not hearing tt.l . What do I do'' He's Lolling 
mc to go hack to my desk, write a mLincrandum . He'll think abL>ut it, bring 
it up at the next meeting, a meeting i/liicli if going lo take place in 1995. 
What do I do now? 

Man: I'll have to make a personal decision about how mweli rirR I want 
to take. 

Dr. Xorn (doubling): Make it now. What do I do? There arc twenty peo- 
ple who coulf^ go on as paraprof ess iona Is right now and do that "T-thou" thing, 
but he says they can't. What do T do? 

Man: I suppose I could force myself to be iit-ard. T r-aliy don't know 
what to do. 

Dr. Korn: All right. That's honfst. That's niv hag. "I don't know 
what to do." I talk about the need ior "l-thou," talk about all of these 
things that are real. I make the diagnosis; but I, the slirink, what can 1 
do? I honestly say, "I don't know." Now let ire get witli the implications 
of that. 

Man: In my office in a counseling center I do work that makes me feel 
that, as one person, I can live with myself. Half the time it's a job that 
requires so many hours to bring home money, hut th^^ other half of the time 
1 feel that I really want to be witli the people I'm with. T'n young. I 
just started in this business, and I really don't know wher^' t.i move from 
here. I'm not in with the politics of the whole Llnng, and when I try to 
think of what I can do, I'm not sure what direction to take. I'm not sure 
that I have the guts at this point in my life to do anvthing if I did know. 

Dr. Korn: Wait now. What can you do to help him instead of bombing 

him? 

Another man: I'm scared; I don't know what t'^ do. I take the same 
stand. I want to say, "Stop the board; forget liiir; forget his regulations; 
destroy that part of the system that destroys life." T just want to scream 
out . 

Dr. Korn: Scream out what? Do it now. 
Man: STOP! 

Dr. Korn: Something bi-tter than that, bay, "Do something else, or I 
Willi" What can you do tomorrow? 

Man: I can stop posturing; I can stop interviewing; I can stop coming 
off as liberal, radical, wlien T nm really scar^-d, conservative. 

Dr. Korn: There is somebody in tlii s room with access to fifty thousand, 
maybe a hundred thousand, maybe a half million, somebody everybody forgets 
about--the old honest conservative. VJhen do wc reach out to him and say, 
"Baby, the whole liberal cop-out is dead; left's git it together with the 
private field; let's do something; let's get beyond the function of it; let's 
build an alternative system, like rich pc^opU- have; let's do it; give me a 
break; give our people a break; how does that grab you? Let's just stop 
beating those empty dead walls; let's go out and meet the people, the r<.al 
people who have the vitality and the voices. Let' 5 raise the bread; let's 
do it--outsidc tlie system. Some of it is inside; some of it is outside. 
How docs that grab you?" Tliat's wliat old Muses did. Egypt was getting too 
bureaucratic, so lie just walked out and the Lord [provided. How does that 
grab you? 

Comment from floor: A bunch of bull I You are not going to have a bunch 
of long-haired freaks running my agency. We are ^^oing to run it by the book. 
Dr. Korn: Okay, t^ke your agency and shove It. 
(The audience members engage in a repartei.) 
Man: Is that the way you are? Is that the \/ay you are? 
From audience: Yes. (Repartee continues.) 
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Dr. Korn: Extremism in the pursuit of virtue is not bad. Who said 
that? But we have a very honest voice here. Are you going to let this guy 
alone? 

Man: iNo, I don't have the time to get this cleared up with you. I'm 
not to say you're wrong. I'm not so sure that I'm right, and maybe wc can 
do something together to open up the system and let people be people. 

Dr. Korn: All right, gentlemen and ladies, you have been wonderful. 
We are just on the verge of having a great, productive fight, at the end of 
which, if we had five or six days, we would be brothers, because wo rednecks 
know deep down that wc are just as wrong as you guys. Tn fact we are so 
close together that the Mau Maus and the rednecks are practically in the 
same place. 
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BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION WITH ALCOHOLICS 



Mr. Ken Swift 
Program Director 
and 

Dr. Vitali Rozynko 
Project Director and Principal Investigator 

Operant Behavior Modification Program 
Mendocino State Hospital- 
Ta Image, California 



Dr. Rozynko: We have been involved in this program together for about 
two years. Ken started in 1966, and it slowly progressed until about 1970, 
when we got together and wrote a grant request which we were fortunate enough 
to get funded. For the last two and one-half years, we have been working to- 
gether developing what we call a technology by which wo can reliably modify 
the behavior of people. The very fact that we are now working with people 
who are named alcoholics is an accident. There happened to be a job vacancy 
at Mendocino State Hospital that Ken jumped into, and then there happened to 
be money in the pot at NIMH and we were lucky. We regard whatever we have 
developed here as applicable not only to alcoholics but also to everyone else. 
What we assume about people is that we all have learned to be whatever we arc 
now--alcoholic s have learned to be whatever they are now, drug addicts what- 
ever they are now, and President Nixon whatever he is nol^7. We have learned 
in ways that are lawful and in ways that are predictable. Therefore, if we 
are dissatisfied with some aspect of our behavior, we can also use or imple- 
ment these same laws of behavior to change in some way that which we would 
like to change. 

Our program is based on a learning model; it is based on the works of 
B. F. Skinner, Wolpe, Lazarus, and Azrin and Ayllon. We are taking things 
that they discovered and the technology that they developed and are expand- 
ing on it and developing it. We have also added some things of our own. 
Our program is fairly comprehensive. We try to alter the way the individual 
perceives the world, thinks about the world or, as we say, talks to himself 
and to other people around him about the world and about himself. We try to 
teach the individual how to relax. In the first place, he must know how to 
find out whether or not he is tense. Most of us sometimes, perhaps often- 
times, do not even know we are uptight; and certainly the people that come 
to us are so uptight that they do not even realize that they are. Therefore, 
they cannot detect the stimuli which make them uptight, because they are so 
high up that they cannot go any further. We have relaxation programs. We 
are now beginning to implement instrumentation and psychophysiological moni- 
toring techniques so that we have means other than just our visual impression 
of the individual and our analysis of his own verbal report--some other means, 
some other measures- - for finding out whether a person is tense or relaxed. 
We are eventually going into biofeedback, attempting to teach relaxation. 
We are also developing program texts which are aimed at teaching people to 



■^'^The Operant Behavior Modification Program is now located at the Menlo Park 
Division of the Veterans Administration Hospital in Palo Alto at 3801 Miranda 
Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94304. 
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like thinking, obscure th. actual or...-, s.s. r tl.r. e at that conference 

I mentioned (and if you'll notice it--rigl L i„ r. i, • !....t n,o'-t of „.s ^..-cre in 
f<.ct doing, most of the time, was _talkin^. y. i uur language denies that is 
what we are doing. We sa- that we are giv.ng ae'« :c. , n.iUug suggestions, 
conveying information. We say nearly anvchinu bet that ■•hat we are> doing is 
talking . 

Dr. Ro^iynko: I think we had a gooei , :ampi. of behavior modification 
this morning when Dr. Ken, hx what Ik ^a Iu , .oiurclleel tlie behavior of a 
great many people. FoU.^wng what lie- .said, manv, nanv pee. pi, came up her.. 
And what we are saying is that we may think that w. .nr.. (^rr.-.n i e at ing, we 
may think that wo are .saying semethiny, deridini; sonethin^;, hut in actuality 
what we are doing is contu^Uin^ one anoth,.r. . doa't an controlling in 
the sense of hitting one another over the head n. ce^ssar i Iv . V, often think 
of "control" as a bad word, for it has T.anx , i:,..nv .surplus m.anings. By "con- 
trol the implication may he that, som. he, or otlur, peopl. ar. forced' to do 
something. This is not what - v man. Ser, i>, we can fore, people to do 
something, but what we are talking aboul i^ se^Tieching else^ entirely. We are 
saving that when a respons.' is reinforced, th. pr.-bahilitv of that response 
occurring in the future increases; so tli.-.t re^spons.. j strengthened. 

Mr. Swift: I wanted to get bach to te'chniqu... One., vou have specified 
the behavior that you would like lo modi^-, the' r. st of this in a sc^nse be- 
comes relatively simple. We eonsid. r the prol,l, ,rs, or th, e ause of the. prob- 
lems, of someone, called an cUoholic or an aeidi,t to b.. b, h.avior- tha^- are 
not unique to that individual but that ar-. shar..d -.•ith ih,. eotal population 
We are .saying that the problem be^haviors do not e.e ci r in a behavioral vacuum; 
they occur in, and as a conseque^nc.. of, noma 1 behavior. Ibis morning we 
were talking about responsib i 1 i ty--acce.pt ing our responsibility. it'.'' diffi- 
cult, if you have been punished for doing som.-thing, lo sa that you are the 
one who is doing it. Hence, most of us lend to .s,,v almost anvthing e-:cept 

I am doing it." We. say, "I'm not tu-ehing V<m,. what ar. vou crving about' 
I haven t laid a hand on you ye':"--as t -ough th. n st ..f o ar<. d.)ing 

j-s not really effective and not really re.aJ . W. normally talk about "falk- 
iTig' as if conversation wore some.thing lik. a ve.rbal (ainga Din— a bucket car- 
rier-- whcr..by the words allegedly carry th,. m, aning bet i p themselves are 
nothing, 
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Tn truth, however, the words are nearly everything. Our language about 
our language denies this. We say, "What did we do last night? We didn't do 
anything but shoot the breeze." We may have sonjebody jumping off the bridge 
or hooking up the* gas pipe without our knowing it. Yt t we deny that what we 
sa^ has any effect on people. We go to great lengths to modify what it Is 
that people say. In a sense, school, starting at grade one and going right 
on through college, is a process of modifying what people ^sa^. So what do 
we normally say? We say it is the process of educating or broadening some- 
one, but we don't say that what we are doing is changing what people say. 

We are saying, in our program, that what you say is real. In many cases, 
if you look around your environment and if you control it primarily through 
punishment, that's the kind of world you will see. If you say a person does 
something wrong or is bad or that something is incorrect, that's the kind of 
world you see. In our program we systematically attempt--with a great deal 
of success lately--to change what people say. Our program, then, is basi- 
cally non-punitive. We don't have any therapists as such. We have a pro- 
gram, and we reverse the role of the moderatoj- or teacher in many situations. 
There may be twenty or thirty children in a class with one instructor. This 
may have been what Dr, Korn was talking about this morning--about people's 
sitting down and looking at things a certain way. Generally speaking, we 
teach a child not to talk out loud but to talk to himself. The person who 
gets the practice is the teacher--the one doing most of the talking In our 
progrnm, we reverse the role; we get people together in pairs. 

The group processes that we are talking about, then, are primarily dyads. 
We are talking about two people's coming into interaction with each other in 
a non-punishing or less punishing way. We say that we live in a world where 
most of us are alienated from one another. To say it another way, we are 
normally afraid of one another. That is no accident; it is a direct function 
of the environments in which we have grown up. Systematically in school we 
punish any type of talking out loud unless it occurs under very, very strict 
conditions. Hence, most of us have a great d. of trouble talking with a 
group ot more than three or four. Most people ^annot approach other people. 
We feel alienated because we are alienated. When we punish a child for "two 
and two are five," we are punishing him not only for that but also for talk- 
ing to another human being. 

Dr. Rozynko: Most of the control that people exert on one another ver- 
bally is by punishment. We can say, "You didn't do it right; you've got your 
pants on wrong; that was an F you got." Very rarely do we control one an- 
other's behavior by reinforcement or by reward. Yes, we all control one an- 
other's behavior, but what we are doing for the most part is controlling it 
in a fashion that is bad for us in the long run and bad for the person that 
we're controlling. A better way would be to start responding and rewarding 
behavior that we like, rather than punishing behavior that we don't like. 
Most of our responses and our anger and our resentment against the word "con- 
trol" is because of coercion; but just as easily, just as clearly, we are 
controlled by positive kinds of things. When I was courting my wife, who 
was my girl friend at that time, I called at her house quite regularly be- 
cause I liked to go there. I never thought that I was controlled by her, 
but certainly (there is no question) I was controlled, just as much as I was 
controlled by a boss who told me he would fire me if I didn't show up for 
work on time. In each case my behavior was controlled, but it was controlled 
in two very different ways. 

Mr. Swift: We seem to know little about the extent to which our spoken 
verbal behavior controls us. Again, going back to the model, wt call cer- 
tain people teachers and we call other people students, and we reinforce the 
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people whom we call students when they call themselves students. In fact, 
we punish them if they say something other than that. The same model holds 
true in the patient-doctor relationship, as though we are all somehow sep- 
arate. Our language seems to be one of separateness . One of the things 
about the O.U.R, program is that it isn't my program or Vit*s program. Wo 
are talking about ours ; the operant reality is that we are in it together . 
The normal language implies that there are separate entities floating around. 
At the end of our program, however, we go so far as to remove what might be 
called the ''I" or the "self." We say that the and the "self" are di- 
rectly related to the amount of punishment that you get and that when you 
are on a schedule of positive reinforcement there is no "you" looking over 
your shoulder to see how you are doing; you are just doing it. Yoti're in 
it, and it flows. You don't talk to yourself if you are enjoying what you 
are doing. You're simply in it; you don't notice time or anything else. 

Punishment is so complete that, in the case of control, we punish ob- 
vious forms of control. We punish older children for hurting (controlling) 
younger children. Then all of us are pushed into non-obvious or subtle ver- 
bal forms of control. Thus, we say to people, "All I said was this," and 
then we tell them what "this" is. In fact, we teach children to say, "Sticks 
and stones may break our bones, but words will never hurt us." What kind of 
insanity is that? Obviously, when we say to someone, "Get out of my life," 
we can see that he falls apart right in front of us. We can get people to 
do almost anything by just talking to them in certain ways. We can get peo- 
ple to climb a hill, go over the hill, get shot, dump gasoline and light a 
match--all as a function of what someone says and how we trained him to talk. 
Yet at tte same time, we deny we are doing it. Our language functions much 
differently from what most of us suppose. Its primary function, we say, is 
its punishing and aversive control aspect. When we punish with words, it is 
not at all obvious. In fact most of the time we don't know that we are do- 
ing it. Most of us have been punished for blatantly punishing others. As a 
child we may have been punished for punishing our own younger brothers and 
sisters. In fact, we were talking about this earlier. The parent generally 
says, while swatting the child, "How many times have I told you not to hit 
someone smaller than you?" Actually, what is being taught in these cases is 
that might is right; there is simply an inconsistency between the word s>s- 
tem and the kinds of behaviors that are being correlated with it. Eventu- 
ally though--and eventually isn't all that long--we stop spanking the child 
and get into more sophisticated forms of punishment. We say that the child 
is now naughty or bad or that his face is dir *-y--things of that sort. 

Dr. Rozynko: Certain things happen at that point, particularly when 
the child is learning his language, because we also teach him how to talk to 
himself. We say, "Johnny, you are bad." Perhaps we say this before the 
child has started to acquire speech. I think some of us, at least, have lis- 
tened as a child approaches some object about which he has been punished and 
heard him say to himself, out loud, "Bad boyi" I have heard this from my 
own children, unfortunately. The child eventually starts to think that way. 
People begin to talk to themselves in the same way we talk to them. The way 
that we taxk to people is also the way that we talk and think to ourselves. 
If we frequently criticize laziness, when we may be feeling tired or, for 
whatever reason, not feeling like working, we are likely to criticize our- 
selves for being lazy. When we do this, we are hitting ourselves over the 
heads. Similarly, if we have a problem with drinking, we may say, "I'm just 
an alcoholic." Or we say, "I'm just a drug addict." If other people criti- 
cize us, we can always leave; but when we start criticizing ourselves, it is 
very difficult to drop the critic (self) and go someplace else. 
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Mr, Swift: As a matter of fact, we leave by way of the drugs, Tho 
thing is 180 degrees out of phase. It is normally called turning on. Actu- 
ally, from our point of view, it is turning off. It is turning all of that 
crap and criticism off. It is not in any sense dropping out of the culture; 
it is turning the aversive aspects of the culture off, moving away from them. 
Any organism that doesn't do that doesn't live. But somehow or other we 
call it bad. If you didn't take your hand out of a fire, you wouldn't be 
around later to do other things. What I was trying to say earlier about nor- 
mal behavior is that there are apparently two effects of behavior-- the short- 
term and the long-term effects. Right now the problems that seem to be con- 
fronting mankind are the long-term effects of normal behaviors that have 
had immediate survival value. Most of us, if we read in the paper about a 
parent who has beaten his child, say that no punishment is too harsh for a 
person who does something like that. If we hit a child every time we say 
he is bad or wrong, we will soon see black and blue marks. In that sense, 
we can see psychological black and blue marks in the alcoholism which occurs 
by the time someone is thirty-six years old. We seem to feel that i f we 
don't connect what has happened earlier with the alcoholism, th^^n what hap- 
pened was okay. What I'm saying is that most of us have been taught to con- 
trol our environment with punishment and aversive control. We do it in such 
a way (mostly verbal) that we often don't even know that we are doing it. 
We call it anything else (advice, information, suggestion, saymt; it like it 
is, therapy, edu'~--tion, etc.). 

Dr. Rozynko: The use of punishment has many effects, and the reason, 
of course, that it is used so frequently is the effect of reinforcement. 
There ic no question about it; it is immediately reinforcing. If you yell 
at your child or if you yell at your employee, there is no question that the 
behavior about which you are yelling is going to cease. As another example, 
when a child first speaks and his mother hears him, the world aroand him 
changes. He says ''Mama," mother and daddy rush in, and the world changes. 
In this way the child learns to speak; he gets reinforced. When you punish, 
you get immediate results; the world changes. The unfortunate part of pun- 
ishment is that in the long run it has many, many side effects which are 
terribly damaging. For one , the pun isher ^ets reinforced, so he is likely 
to punish again. The punished person avcicsj runs away> and that is not 
particularly good for him, either. It may result in what we call "anxiety," 
It may result in all kinds of side effects. Another unfortunate result is 
that people avoid one who punishes. If, every time some person comes up to 
you happy you "put him down," the result for you, the punisher, is that, as 
a long-term effert, you are not likely to have many friends. If you do have 
friends, you are not likely to hold them for very long. There are all kinds 
of long-term side effects for punishment, and we must look at alcoholism and 
the people we call alcoholics or drug addicts as casualties of our social 
system of punishment. 

Mr. Swift: By the way, we are going to be redundant. I'm going to say 
over and ovc again that the cause of problem behavior is part of normal be- 
havior. The interesting thing here is that you probably will not be able to 
hear this unless you yourself say it. This is what we have discovered in 
our program. You can read things, but belief is not ir. what you read but in 
what you say, what you say out loud and what you say to yourself. One of 
the first things wo do in a hospital, where the people there call themselves 
patients, is to say, "You are not a patient; people call you a patient." 
They say, "I'm an alcoholic." And I say, "Who says so? What are you talking 
about? If you don't like your behavior with booze, who says you're an alco- 
holic?" We systematically change a person's outlook. Wc say, "You mean yoa 
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don't like drinking under certain circumsta'ices. Haw you always not liked 
it? Is it every circumstance that you don't like? Hoi; can you tell the dif- 
ference between' an alcoholic and a ncn-alc jholic?" If the person -r^ttempts 
to list the defining character is t ic s--unlc ss you are talking about withdrawal 
symptoms or something of that sort-- the chances are that you are not going to 
be able to tell the difference between that person and many ot^er people in 
our society. 

Let me go into something that Descf.rtes was alleged to have said. He 
was supposed to have sai^, "I think, therefore I am." We s-^y that he said, 
"I think." Therefore he said, "I am." You can grt a lot oi mileage out of 
something like that. You can say, "I say alcoholic; thtretor.' alcoholism 
is." You can say, "I say evil act; theretc>-e evilness is." You can go on 
and on and on; you can create things simply as a function of noises. 

Dr. Rozynko: The ramifications of this are severe. If there is tvil 
in all of us, there is very little to do but wrench :t ou^. or punish it. 
If there is alcoholism inside of all of us, we may look for a germ or an 
enz>Tne or a disease or some kind of a process. Verbal behavior controls our 
reaUty. Kad to talk about gravity in certain ways--a la T^wton who ma- 

nipulated verbal systems pertaining to gravity--before we were aL1e to shoot 
people up to the moon. Our concept of gravity is a verbal system, c^nd our 
entire life has changed because of one person's ability to manipulate verbal 
systems in a certain way. This is what we are saying: the way that we tail- 
about ourselves and about other people pervasively affects our behavior 
toward one another. 

Mr. Swift: If you are interested in what \U2 are saying, if you want to 
get the maximum benefit from it, you can't simply listen to what we are say- 
ing; you have to sav it. The effect of that is profound. Our program no^-j 
has reached a stage where I think the most derogatory criticism you could 
make is that we are successful at brainwashing. Wc are successful at brain- 
washing, but that is not bad. A person may start off looking at the world 
and seeing a world that is terrible, rotten, perverted, devious, people who 
are no good, never going to be any good, and go frcm that kind of a world 
into one where hi sees good things in people. He sees things that he likes, 
finds different parts of his universe completely dLfferent. I have never 
found words which can adequately describe these changes; they are real, but 
words cannot be substituted for them. In other words, I'm saying that over 
a period of time, using fairly simple techniques, one can change what a per- 
son perceive-., what he is conscious of, what he responds to in the environ- 
ment. Albert Ellis once said that he had a client who Sdld something about 
r.aving a mole underneath her arm. She went on to say she could never get 
married, being blemished like that. How does it happen that one person sees 
one aspect of life in one particular l^ay? That is a function of our verbal 
system. When everybody else is pointing at what you've got right there, it 
unfortunately is not a joke. People do talk, and th:y do respond to what 
they say. Often they respond more to the words than to the rest of the world. 
I respond to my words for the same reason that I respond to yours; if I af- 
fect you by what I say, I can also affect me by what I say. 

As Vit mentioned, probably what is worse than my punishing someone is 
my being reinforced for punishing hirr , because this reinforcement te-jches 
me to punish o^hers more and more. Th(^n when I behave just like the person 
whom I have been punishing, I will pun:sh myself. In that sense, to the ex- 
tent that I can hate others, I can hate myself; and I can have all of it, my 
punishment and hatred, come back to me. It is not necessarily true that it 
is human to err, but it is human to punish. Punishment is directly related 
to survival. Organisms that do not automatically move away from aversive or 
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deleterious stimuli do not livo. If yor hay. two organisnr ,ind on., finds 
thnt It can control the otl-D-, it is most likrU lo .-.rcis.. that control 
through ^omc sort of punishment. Tiu old stor\ s.r, s that to g. i the donk.-y's 
attention, you liit hin with n two-by-four. w, now have verbal tv,i-by-f ours 
all over the place, and as we go through college we get iT^ore and n,..re of 
them. In a sense, the more schooling we have, the more sophisticated and de- 
ceptive is our punishment. We then have lon-er words with which lo punish 
somione. We can talk about their not being motivated instead of simply say- 
ing they are lazy. U'e can get into all types of theoriLS. 

Dr. Rozynko: Or we can critieize others, in a sophisticated manner, like 
Vhat you said is a non sequitur or obviously that was an ad hominiim argu- 
ment" and so forth and so on. 

Mr, Swift: But it is still punishment; it comes througli the same way 
Generally, when you get hit with a fist you knoi; vh.> i t ^•ou. In polite com- 
pany we don't bring out the brass knuckles, but v.-e can h.it with tones, with 
silence-^. How many of us here can do it with th, br ■.athing? We have'it 
down cold, and we have it down so well that we don't know that we are doing 
-t. We are not bad for doing it; we are doing it b. cause we are human. I 
wa.. saying tha^ it is directly related to our surviving. Those organisms 
that don t terminate aversive stimuli don't survive. I'm talking about mov- 
ing away from P-ersive stimaili. But we have been punished for blatant forms 
of control, so we have now moved over; or, in our terminology, the topography 
has drifted, so that we are now very sophisticated. W- are so sophisticated 
that we rarely know we are punishing each other. We are probably ?ware of 
It no more than five per cent of the time. For instance, a man who might 
like to lose weight, when asked why he would like to lo.^e it, can come up 
with very, very logical reasons--"Being overweight is not good for my heart," 
etc. --when chances are tliis desire to lose weight really came out of the 
wife's having made a derogatory remark about his appearance. The real rea- 
son is so aversive that he literally cannot think about it, which means that 
he cannot say how it happens that he wants to lose the weight, and so he 
oscillates from time to time. 

By definition an aversiv. stimulus is somi^lhing that you move away from. 
If you have been punished for controlling other people, that's the last thing 
that vou are going to say that you are doing. We all control one another, 
but again the control is reciprocal; it's not one way. When we talk about 
who IS going to control the controllers, we imply that the controllers are 
not controlled Opeiantly, that's a myth. There- is no universe where the 
control is one way; it's always reciprocal, in many instances to the detri- 
ment of everyone. When the teacher yells at the student and the student re- 
inforces the teacher's yelling, it's to the student's detriment. When the 
V7ife nags and the husband c inforces the nagging, he does so to his own det- 
riment; but then he says, "My God, how ^ have changed!" He 's bee^n rein- 
forcing^ her systematically for three ye-ars, and then he says, "I've got a 
nagger," and wonders how it happens L-hat all of this occurred. We are doing 
this all the time, but our language- is 1 RO degrees out of phase with our be- 
havior. For instance, we say: "I love you," which sounds like I am doing 
something to you. In the operant language, it is "You reinforce me." Op- 
erant ly there aren't any questions like "I love ye^-i so much; how can you do 
this to me?" The operant translation is easy. It's i ike falling off a log. 
"You reinforce me, but I may not reinforce you." 

I'm saying that most of our ordinary language is punishing, though it 
also obscures what is going on. We inadvertently punish each u'-he-'r to such 
an extent that the long-term effect is our present world with all its social 
problems. Punishment has had survival value throughout all the ages. Wc 
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hnyo about three and one-half billion people on c-arth, and ar. saying that 
it's bettor to punish people verbally than with bullets. Som.^ mav not agr..', 
but in terms of survival of the species we would not be here if v'e had con- 
sistently punished with bullets instead with words. 

If you can picture a child who has been beaten every time someone lins 
said som-thing bad to him--for each unkind word you can put a litth' tiny pin 
in him--at the end of one day in a nursery school, he will have blood spurt- 
ing out all over him and will look like one of those bulls in Mexico. Yet 
we do juFt this in the name of God, truth, and right, and we say it is all 
right if we do it with words. We don't see the effect for thirty years; th.n 
we have people on all kinds of drugs, and we wonder what's happening. What 
h.is happened? Simply this: we have been punishing people forever, but wo 
]ust introduced something new, an abundant supply of drugs. The drugs arc 
now more available than they have ever been. Any organism in his right mind 
will find a way to turn punishment off; he will do anything he can to turn 
unhappiness off. Apparently, what happens with alcoholics and drug addicts 
is that they find these things iii their environment; they have learned to 
take these types of drugs rather than turning off punishing stiTn i; som'^ 
other way. Many of us go to school rather than to work. (I'm talking about 
work at other things.) Some people get into religion. We'll do anything 
that will work to turn off punishing stimuli. 

When I was younger and kids b^-it kids up, one of the favorite things 
was to ge: someone to say "Uncle." When you said "Uncle," then finally the 
gang would quit hitting you. Currencly, you have to yell "I am an alcoholic," 
and then we (society) quit picking on you. If you went co a hospital and 
said, "r have been having a tough time; I've been working pretty hard, and I 
want to lay off for about three months; this institution looks as if it has 
pretty rice facilities; the grounds arc pretty; I'd like to come in here," 
you v;ould be making all the wrong noises. You have to come in with your head 
down and say, "I'm all screwed up; I'm a rat; I'm beat; I've got these fan- 
tasies and all of this." Then we'll say you have finally got some insight 
into your problem, and we'll take you in. 

Let me go a little bit further. We are taking quite a bit of time right 
now because this is the heart of the program. Technique, you can all learn 
quickly; there is no problem with that. It's what we do with the techniques 
that matters. The fears that most people have in many instances are justi- 
fied because, in terms of their history, when someone has had aversive con- 
trol, that someone has really sorked it to them. Skinner mentioned in his 
chapter on punishment that we spanP children, wc beat adults, and we bomb 
nations if we don't like what they are doing. So in terms of our history, 
vv have a right to be afraid. 

When we start talking the wa}' \:c arc talking about it, it comes out dif- 
ferently. For tis "I" is an illusion. There is no "we" and "they." There 
in uiily "us." I don't end here, of course, because I'm responding to "us." 
My wife, Josephine, phoned right before I started today. She told me that 
our son is very sick. Our son is three thousand miles away, but T got hurt 
hero. I can't say, really, that I end here; I'm connected and so are all 
the rest of us. It's our words that are disconnected. We are not really 
separate. The normal language is the language of scparateness , although, on 
the other hand, we have the new literature that reminds us that no man is an 
island; but all day long we say, "It's your fault; you are all screwed up, 
etc." We've got a 1984 now, not twelve years from now. It's already here. 
Orwell was writing about the present, not the future. 

Dr. Rozynko: Society, by the way, has used punishment continually for 
a long, long time. Initially it was probably essential for survival. When 
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you divide one hundrod people into two groups of fifty and there is onlv 
enough food and watei for fifty, it is essential for survival to fight and 
to win. Now, however, the social system is such, at l.-ast here in the United 
States, that there is plenty. Despite plenty, though, we seem to promote a 
situation of artificial scarcity, and strife persists. For example, psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists fight like hell over differing issues and views. 
The psychologists call medical people insensitive to human relations, and 
psychiatrists call psychologists medically untrained and maybe unethical or 
whatever What are we fighting about? it is as if there were not enough 
work for both to do, and this is ridiculous of course. Vhat we are fighting 
about IS the distribution of society's social reinforcers. Are we fighting 
about food to eat and water to drink? Of course not. But we are fighting 
about the social reinforcers that society b. stows on various people. This 
e-car.ple is repeated in thousands of instances. Certain reinforcers, certain 
values, certain goals are the highest possible and most desirable aims in 
society, yet if there are one hundred people, there mav be onlv limited op- 
portunities for recognition. So society, by the system, by th^ allocation 
of reinforcement, goods, or recognition, actually encourages competition or 
aggression or punisliment. 

Swift: The language then has a doctor and patient, and wc. say again 
that the control is reciprocal, that as long as we have that kind of dichot- 
omy with its attendant problems it will increase the probability of punish- 
ment. In our program we have each person work with another person- as such 
we have no therapists. We call everyone in our program a student. We have' 
people who live in the building who are called resident students and people 
who ive outside who are called non-resident students. The problem is with 
the larg(-r society. It's with the people who are called normal. It's the 
normal behavior. As long as we continue to talk as though the effect of some- 
thing IS the problem and do not talk about the causes, we won't ever get 
around to solving the problem. 

In many cases, the response is cither so bizarre or so spectacular that 
we are a most hypnotized i,y that response, and we don't look around it to 
see what s going on. W. then end up calling that particular response the 
problem. For instance, when a child engages in self-destructive behavior- 
at a very high f requency--when the child is hitting or biting himself, peo- 
ple attend to him; but we don't attend to the child when he is doing other 
things. You can teach a child through successive approximation, little by 
little, to hit himself harder and harder and harder if you just raise the 
criteria of how hard he has to hit himself before you will att nd to him 
We are so busy terminating things that we don't like in our environment ' 
things that we have learned not to like, that we don't attend to the chil- 
dren. They have to fall down, get bloody, or .orr.ething like that before we 
attend them, hug them, or talk to them. Given the total population, there 
is the possibility that .ome children will go further in that system; we all 
do chis, but we don't do it to such cn extreme extent. 

In our program, we talk about the fact that we are all in disagreement. 
Our language fosters the illusion that we are in agreement. We may all call 
this an auditorium, this a podium, this a microphone, this a chair, but when 
we get into behavior we are in complete disagreement. Unfortunately, we 
don t know that we are in disagreement. Then our disagreements aren't about 
the fact that I like vanilla ice cream and you like chocolate. Our disagree- 
ments are abo.t what is real. F.ach one of us, then, as a function of our 
language, helps make it appear that we agr.'C as to what is real. Wc nod when 
someone says punishment is bad. We say, "l agree with vou." When someone 
disagrees and says, "Xo, I think capital punishment is necessary," we .;till 
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behave as though wc art in agreement with him about: the reality that we hjv.> 
disagreed about. There is an illusion that each on*' of us has th. same r. - 
_aj_i_tv, and that is obviously wrong. ~" 

So we acknowledge in O.U.R. program that we ar*. in d i sagr*. emcnt about 
\;hat is real. For many people, this makes a very sb.aky world at first. 
have just ripped out all the pseudo-props and all the foundations on whit^li 
people have tended to rely for a long p.Tiod of time. What tliey have be.-n 
relying on is punishment, but thi-y don't know that. Thi^ is th^ first step 
toward removing or eliminating the probabilities of punishment. One must 
ask himself, "What is it that I want or what is it that an>body else wants?" 
In that sense T can reply, "I want to be loved; T want you to "love me." How 
does it happen that I'm forty-four years old and it took me all of this time 
to be able to say something like that? Tn our society and elsewhere \v hjve 
been punished for sho\/ing any kind of emotion. 

I may be so up-tight that I can't oven say "hello" to you. Tf you do 
something, T may not even be able to tell you that T like v;hat you are doing; 
in our program we find that this, in fact, is a problem, that people say they 
want po\;er, happiness, i^ealth, etc., but they oftc^n don't say anything about 
wanting to be loved. Using our terminology, we would say that we \;ould like 
to be reinforcing to other people, that I would like to be a reinforcer to 
you; but that does not come as some kind of an accident. The way we respond 
to people is a function of our training, and if T have been punished beraust 
my shoelaces are not tied, T have also at th(^ same time been punished for 
being close to a human. People say something like "the only ones we punish 
are those we love." In many tases they are the people who are in close pro-:- 
imity. Every time you punish somebody you are punishing him for being elose 
to anothc^r human. It's similar in a sense to inhibiting se^:ual responses. 
We punish and we talk about sc-: as be-ing dirty, filthy, etc. Finally, wh( n 
a pe-rson is old e^nough to have a job, and the civil sanction of a religious 
group, ivea-ybody says it's okay. lie' goe s through the' ce-remony, but the-n he 
can't engage in se^niai behavior. With a history of punishm-nt be-hind him, 
you can't turn se\ on and off like a faucet. What w've been punishing e^ar- 
lier is going to carry over after the wedding. So after ti^r-nty ye-ars of 
telling a young person that se-: is fifthy, dirty, despicable* , we- are- not go- 
ing to be able to make- it beautiful to him just bc^cause- he got married and 
the society now says sexual behavior is okay. It will take- a lot more than 
that to simply have the sexual responses occur, to say nothing about enjoy- 
ment. Again, our problem is our normal language. 

As long as we are talking as though the- other pe^rson knew \;hat \;e' are 
talking about, we are creating the illusion that \;e' are both in agreement. 
So we have to start off in our program by, in a se^nse, doubting almost eve^ry- 
thing that happens. Why is a person this \;ay? Why, for instance, do I call 
myself an alcoholic ur a drug addict? How did that happe-n? How did it hap- 
pen I'm doing that? We' are taught by our language that our universe- is in- 
comprehensible, that it's infinite and mysterious, and that it will be a 
long, long time before we can know anything worthi^bi le. That is a direct 
result of punishment, and in fact the v;orld is obviously knowable. For us 
there are really only two relevant cate'gories of e've*nts; there are things 
that we like and things that \;e don't like. Almost everything e-lse that \;e 
have--language, the things that we call beautiful, e verything-- increases the 
likelihood of punishment. Instead of saying "this room is dirty," simply 
say "T don't like it." The room is not dirty; dirty is a word, and the word 
is not \;hatever the room is. 

We're saying, in that sen.^e', that there are- two types of worlds, the 
word world and the other- than-word world. In the case of gravitx , \;hich we 
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cit<(l t*nrli\'r, A\\'i.on ci id not mvMit gravity. (,r.i\'itv, a< suJi, ^ a^. b, r. 
In fi^rr lu put tlu* lalH'1 on iL. 1 rrr ^ were r< In fon n.ul. (.h. ium'^^. 
"irii'S.'' So \'Iitn \\ .iround ami qny, "F^ i -^^ (Mrt\; (.iuii jHTsop is i^-- 

rt -;pons ibK'; that person is not ruHivntt'd; that u'^K; ihat is d., [)ra^' <\ " 
\'( art not rtally tnlkini; about t\)cSv thm^^s or lIksi p.op]^. Ji -ould 
nort iK'lpfu] to sa\ tbnt \\ don't likt' d < s. things or Lh.'S.> h(hJvior^. imu' 
dOi s it bnpp.n that w cnn't say don't l:k< som.' th i ^an't it 
hi.cc'ius(^ \n' gft ponislud w]u n do. You kno\', if \ or sa\ tha.t you don't 
like somi'thing, soni.'Oiu- s aya^kly, 'Vlio tht b. 1 1 ar. vou?" So \v I am 
IP s.b.ool to comv up -itb lon^i^or \;ords, and \u t furtlu r and further out 
of contact witli tlK \'orld antl tli-. tnvironmint. What^-vtr f b i floc^r i^, it 
is not dirty; dirty is a nois,,-, and T am I:lakin^ it. Whntfv. r Llit' \'ord 
"dirty" is, it is tiiff. r^nt froin tl)'. non-i-ort^ .v.nt \;hicli I ina\ or :na\ 
llkt, given m\ liistorx of learning. I may "dig it" or "groovt " \-ith it. On 
the otlicr liand, I may h. "up tight" about it. If 1 hnv, b. on punislu'd for 
having a mrssy room, I'll go around, and T ''ill call \']]at T do "l loaning np." 
T I'on't say, "T am terminating things T don't lik.." I'll say that F'n 
cUnning up o>- s t ra I gbt c n i ne up or getting tilings tog(tlnr. 

Most peoph canV sa\ , "I don*t lik. it," so in our prv)gram Lor about 
t\H> weeks in one cla^^s w ha\ o th- peoplo ^ 'a 1 k around tlie onvironruait aod, 
not even naming \diat tin \ ' rt talking aln-a, r.iako a response of oitlur "T 
like it" or "T don'u liki it." Tiiey very quicklv find out "ho the \ ar. . 
Tl ( people get rid of tho^t nuists tdios, mam funeti^n is punishment ratlur 
tijan description. Description is anotlu r illusion; for us dure is no such 
tvent as description. (]]\ tin "a\ , wc- say that \.'o ar^ sci.-ntific, and 
li. ivior modification a^- a dts.riptivc sy^tom is supposed to b.- one of sci- 
enco's strong points.) ' >o are denying that tliero is such a thing as (U - 

seription, saving that d-.s-ription is anotIu>r neat way to ,.lnb soniobodx . 
Tlu \'bole process of v. rba 1 chd^bing is based, on the assimption that tlu r. 
i > a]\-'ays the proliahihtv of ee^onte r aggr.-.sior. ane^ tliat verbal luhavior 
]>as fantastic survival value fer the group. I - 1 ng this princijWe, vou can 
punch soHK^body out iMthout 'his hitting you back. In fact, W -ill probabLv 
agree th \ou at t. r you li i t bin. Vou say, "Vou'r. a la/^ bum," and b.- savs, 
"^tM kno\ , you arc right." !K i> hitting hi:-->.If. If \ ou had hit bin in tlu 
neist , he \'0iiici bavi kner.'n \ ou did it. 

Again, you arc listening to\;]iat ar. Sci\ing; but tin ]).nefit of \'hat 
is happc>ning lu^rc \'ill not hi gin until you start making tho s.imo n(nses. V.v 
say in our program, "T am perfect; \ nu arc porf.^t; ar, j]j rf. ct." 
\;]iat is our language all aln^ut? "You are .i misfit, vou .,r- full of fhn/s, 
you are scre\;ed up, \ou c..n't do that." iJ( say just th. roVors. . V<M! can 
sa\ in the samc> breath, "1 an perfect, and 1 \'Of'ld lik^ to changi. I snok> , 
1 drink coffee, I pun.sli, and 1 -oulc^ lik. to chang.>. 1 am not bad b- rans^ 
T punish. T punish because that's \^hat liumans l.ai'n first." Humans aro not 
innately aggrc^ssive, but tlu y punish in an e ffort te^ t.rninat.' aversive 
stimuli. The interesting thing is that stimuli can . ith.-r Icarnod or un- 
learned. The proof of this is tliat chi1dr<'n In bavo this -a\ \/h( n tlu > are 
horn. While ! started off saying that th.is -orU' is said te) h< inconpr. - 
lu^n,-. ib 1 e , ac tual 1\ it's instant ly comprc^hensi Id c . \^'re all childr. n at 

si^me point, and vu^'ve made it; t;, • re alive. 'dure are three and ono-ha 1 f 
Idllion people- \;ho arc alive no^^. Wlun a hnh) i; born, ju'^t "atch him. 
Tlure are things that he 1ikos and there aro things that he d'U^sn't like, 
and the rest of this w-rld is, in (>ffoct, neutral terrIt^M-^. Inteau-s t i ng 1 v 
enough, }eui do-/t . sk the cImIcI -lu tlu r he lik^'S -.om. thing or drdikes it; 
vou \Mtcli \jhat h(> does. ff you are fe< ding him and tho spoon ends up in his 
ear, vou probnbK asrunic lu d(U'sn't like his f oeul ; but if it ^-nds up mor( 
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oii^n than not in his mcith, th.*n you n^siimc- ht^ likes it. "T d.^n't Iikt> it." 
That's hard to say; it is real Iv h.ird to say. havt' to sa\ son,, thing rlsr, 

something less personal, and v\ * n crafty about u-hat \h sa\ . 

The baby is born liking and disliking certain things, 'hut, as lime gOi<s 
!)y, he learns to like and dislike more things. !k ;ill tend to Cerminatr, 
go away or walk av;ay from things thrt has U^arned not to like. Hov does 
it happen tliat ho has learned not to like them? lie has b( on punishid or has 
seen otiier people punished or luMrd stories about peoph'Vs being punishrd for 
thoso behaviors. We teach pooph' in our program to say that it is not that 
tins universe is incompri'licnsibU-. You know it, and your behavior kno\;s it, 
and you don't liavo to defi'nd it . If you don't like something that's far out, 
that's exactly wh-rc you are; you don't have to jpologi/.t' or def.'U 1. It's 
like having a toothache or a l^rok-.-n lc>g. You don't have to duny or di-fend 
having those- thing.. They ar.- thi-y i-:ist. Similarly, if you don'*: like 
something, you don't like it. On the other hand, someone else doesn't have 
to like or dislike what you like. 

At this point, if you are following what I'm saying, you're realizing 
that most of the words we have incre^ase the probability that wr will punish 
one another. We are saying, then, if you can, ]ust for a day, refrain from 
saying things to people but just walk around and listen to rhe things that 
you hoar and take a sheet of paper and divide it into tv;o columns, L and D, 
and iust start writing doi;n "T like it" or "I don't like it," not "it's beau- 
tiful; it's ugly; it's healthy, it's unhealthy," those kinds of ^:ords. S im- 
pl\ look around the environme'nt , look anyplace wlu re you ar. , and go through 
t'lis particular technique. It is e-reedingly simple, bu.t soon you will find 
that you arc living in a diffc-rent kind of world, that things are not dirty 
or clean anymore. 

Some of you may notice tliat are coming into something that is sim. lar 
to what is called an eastem philosophy; we'rr talking about things that l^avf 
cemu' out of India o China; muI 're talking a great deal about illusions. 
For instance, the d^ ^c- pti-n of "self" and "l"--anJ we are saying here that 
these' are a function of punishne-nt and that once' the punishme-nt is gone', the 
"T" is in that sense no longer required--is an illusion. VJhen I ^ay someone 
is lazy, I'm describing notlung; I'm .simply lutting ^omebody--at best, say- 
ing that T don't like something. It \;ould be more^ straightforv/ard to say', 
"I don't like that," rather than to imply that an answer is \;rong. There are 
no wrong answers. In a senses t\^o and t\;o are not four; we simply like- four 
be-tter than five in this case-, T once- said that to someone \;ho at first 
thought T was trying to be f unn\ , then \;hen he sau- I \ms se-nous, found it 
difficult to follow. What T am sa^mg is that, when \;e punish in the Tiame 
of logic, i^hat we are doing is not about logic. When someone^ savs to us, 
"That's not logical," he has bit us. Then we say '^es, it's illogical/' and 
we hit ourselves again, Xow \;e ge t hit t\;ice' because our response was said 
to be illogical--once • It's liki feeling guilty about not feeling guilty, 
or crying because we weren't crying at a funeral \^hen \;e should liave cried, 
T should have felt bad hut didn't, so now I fee] bad about not feeling bad, 
r can punish myself indefinitely in this manner, 

Dr, Rozynko: The only reason that \;e like the equation "two plus two 
equals four" is because it works for us, reinforces us. We have found that 
this mathematical system \;orks, helps us keep track of a lot of things; and 
keeping track of a lot of things is vi^-y important in our soLi^^ty. I \;ant 
to go on to more specific things that we do, because- this i<: a prttty gen- 
eral, broad ranging kind of a talk that Ken has been giving, I think it is 
important to relate exactly \;hat \;e do. Surely, we do talk like' this, and 
we do try to set up \;ays v/hereby p(^ople will talk that \;ay to themselves and 
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to otVi- p.opK; hut wc \uv. specific disci-.t. .v..rc;s..s tint Inv • h ■ .n - 
First, of cours, , n<= Kvn rnrntiornd , \' 



sigmd to h..lp tlu. stud.nt proc.od townrd rhnt uv cil t lu op> rnnt vi.w of 
rca uy. r.r.st, of cours. , K.n n.ntion.d, hnv. p. opK .o "on . J 



Ilk. to sa> "T lik. It" or "I disliko it."' h„t 
_ Suddenly p.opU find thnt n gr.at portion of tb.ir world consists of 

tl . h ngs tlu,v hnv. .nrnoc, to dislik.. Tf vou dislik. too .uch of vour 

" ""'''-^PPy individual. Th.r.for.., ho lunv to n- 

.tu o procodur.s bwhich tlu. individual l.arn. .t loast onout al o o 
J. tlnn«s ho pvoviou,.!. dislikod. Ho .av thon ovontunUv hogin o ^ 
..rn or hog.n to ho co.fortahlo .ith tho.. Wc on 1 1 this nout nhV.nt.on but 
t s vorv ...Unr to n procoss callod dosons i t i znt ion which Wolpo .nn 1 In. us 
d.vo opod. rhoso kinds Of tcohniquos .oro originallv d.volopod for ^h 

wb.jh pooplo ...ro nfr.id of snakes or heights or sonoth^n, of tbn so ; 
....t: tbo tlu.ap,. d,d tlu. patient was to construct a hiorarchv, takin^^ 

u. — ro k.nd 01 r. u- nuandl.ng th. .nak. , or standing at th tan o? 
tne .hff and looking down^. and making it the last iton- in the hicrar.bv 

nI-v Hk ' ook- ^'-^ t-hr,a:.n.ng ito., would ho sono: 

Nua,^ hke looking at the snako fron, fifty foot awav with th. snak. in a 
? '"^'^ ";.-.i^>n^ .ossib^.. got out. 1,.. ,-d..a is to c;n;n- ct 

>. s .. at.on. which appr.aa.b tbo f, arod ohje.t closer and closor and 

c.a,. and managos one .n.p and then the nc.^t step, s-iH r,a in t a i n i nv: a sMt 

'^f- ^'-t -quenc. If lu^'is able tc, v : i. , 

"p " .1?: Tl^'T - tbo assertive train 

, !''^^- n '^^'^ approach the snake. The ..ff.et of that is that 
lio losu.s lus Loar. that ■ -n s tl„. .-...i , ... ^^''^^ 



sitna tion and to naint nn r,.la-ation, tlu n lu goes on to the asserl-iv. train- 
in, phase ,n which be his to approach the snake. The ..ff.et of tbat 
Z\\ ''"^ original process of d. sens i t i .a t ion . 

„ ,. ^'^''■'■'''^ I'-'n ^l'^>ng u ,-ilh (be Social An-ict^ 

'-.aicbv) i.s applvmg it to pooplo's r, laMons with poopl.. what w a 
... ■ng here that, wdn K phobias or fears ar. al, signKi,,,,, and .-h 
X-' ^ feais ,s very nic. . unKss vou are a piw,t or steeplejack or some- 

u.ghts. Siniilarlv, ^ f you arc. afraid of snakes, von ,u.st stav in tbo cit^• 

un you don', wc,rr. about snakes. But pc.opU'.s prohlc.ms are .ostlv .-ith 
ot ei people, anc manv e :p,.r ic.nces nahc peopl. afraid and mak. tlv. avoid 

r,!^ H T r^^'"^' I'^'">'1^ y^'"''^-''! -■'"-'f look in a person's 

'^^^ ^'■•^-'>-- T'-'V iKivo Icvarned to do this. This has great 

l''";!^'"''^^^":- ,^'',>"^^' rron a p. rson wbi K vou arc Ik if 

re sk r.o"" """"" in which p.o^lo 

nic ask-.d o sc.t up situations in which thc.v interact with p, opK . The' ar. 
asked to visua i-^c people in certain kinds of situations, fnj the least t^,V 
the nost fc.ared situation. Ibo worst mav be standing up h. for. your boss, 



'"V"-\, 'T >-^^^' '^'-^ -1 ^l>->,g addict. I don't want vou .'n 

-.t of here." When an individual is fra.nod, he is much more able, to faci. 
" '"^'V^'^''^'^' r-l--'t^ivelv calmly, relativelv rola-:c.d, and able to sc.c what 

oos on ,.,tn,ut having to avoid the. ga.o of th. c.niplover. Obvious, v he 

'"-^ -nMronnic.nc, control tlu interviM,, and he 
■nt.rvu.wmg the. c..,plovcr ,u.st as nnch as tlu c.,.plover is i n t c.rv i cwi ng him- 
tb,,s ,,s a process winch can be and is e-tiapoLited to a whol,. variety of 
nirns, v("r\ spt'cific nr.'nq. 

Mo-, many kid., adnlt.s, niales bav,. had difficulty m phoning sonic on. and 
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a^k^n,^ for a dcilrl This is rLall\ tnticnl, P>y Liu- tink ar^ forl^ or 

fifty years old, if you still Imvc that prohhm--and many prc^pK li.ivt r h i 
rt'all> restricts the amount of lovr you git, tlu .inount of pc^sitiv. 
ft)rcc-nu'nt you n^ct'ivi . Sopl- p( uph hnvi' to drink in ortii r to approach a 
man, and va- arc- drvi'l op i nj^; a hirrarLhy for that, Tlu-r^ ar« hnrnrihu'^ ti. - 
V(^loped and being dtVL-lopcd for all sorts ol sp^-cifii kinds of b^hav i(^r. 
ihis (naliK's p^'opK- to rcla*: anil hi comfortaiWr and b.gm tc^ ninki as^.rtM^is 
\4u'r( ])r,'vi '^us 1 y tb('\ uu-ri- pnra 1 vzi d . 

N'l'-'t , havL brLii dc'Vi loping ^ urcis^s en riinfi^rLinu pttip!,. ] i < n- 
tiontd a litth l)it larliir how {Hopii might l oir up tn soru t)n> anc' t pit 
(hu'n. [f vou gL't put d(n;n, vou don't approach that person .ignm ov v. r\ 
t>ftrn again. And so teach propU d-^fffTint liihavior^, lui^ - to r, iniori* 
cUid \'lu n to rtinforLt.. Tlu optinum tiini* for rc i n for ^ u'^^ nt four-tuuh* < . 
J stc<)nd aftir tlu behavior occurred; if \ on ari late, tho person mnv b^ tlo- 
mg somotliing else. This \^ ( -t rcnv \\ Lffoctiv. , and \f, kno\' it. cio 
this all the t . When mtirvn^'ing ^omconi, talking to a p^i-son, vou sn^ 
"uh-lnih" or "right" or "tliat's interesting" at a particular t iru \'hc n a par- 
tuul.ir bihavicn- occurs. jf \oe, a counselor, ari waiting for a p<rsou to 
talk ah(^ut hi^ st'-ual repressions and he finally mentions a little ^e^ru thing 
■ ibout that, vou sa^ "right." ^ ou make some positive indicatjon. 'llu thrra- 
pi^^t, tlu intervie\ur, te^ntroK t^r infliu'ncrs tlu- behavior of the interview', t 
bv his verbal bthavior. So v. t » ach pi oph ho\; to ch) tins. If tie tlnrajii'M 
v;i ri inhibited for ser^io re.ison and said "uh-liuli'' fixu seconc'^ lat^r, hi- r. - 
spon-u js too late, i he clunt might b. talking about ^'ootl^all at that t ii'u , 
and \cni are' n(n inter, stee! m lootball. It's anazmg hen- inhiliited Man\ , 
many p* opK are. ilu'V lu sitati to sav something th<i( i- ri-h.t tlu re; f h. ^ ' r- 
slo-. 

Mr. S aft: 'l he 0.1 (j "as looking at tlu time.) 

])r. Uozynko: 1 '-a^, loo. 

Mr, S'ait: lie i t ont ro 1 1 i ng rn- ^ and \ on I'il] not i e tiat it i i". c i p- 
rocal . Tlu' O.I . Ttlu pn\gram's^ name) js sort of an ink-bUu thing. TiUi 
ean msea-t anything \ou like. We- got it using this--it'-. an O-deit, I -dot, 
;-dot. It's a mnemonic; soru of the funnie-r one'S are' like: (\^ tlu L'jX'arc' 
l^oad or" Old igly iMts. ft ^'a^ the long ^ 'ay of saying it \ms ours rather 
than se^rudM^dy clse^s; ratlur than talking about the stat* or the 'Stalilisli- 
ment, as many of u'^ do, ve sa\ , "W. are' the e-s tab 1 i shme-nt to tlu e'tcnt that 
we punish. All of u^. llu- e'stab 1 i shm( nt is not something at som^ otlu r 
plaee; each e)ne Ol us, to tlu e tent that ^'e' punisb, i. the e-stah 1 1 shme nt . 
So \;hat \;e' are talking abe^ut Ik i i is not a Separate '\-e' and a 'they' but an 
inseparable *us.' It's ours," One tb,it T happen to lik. is the Operant 
rbiquitous Peality, idiich i om of the things that I \M'. trying to take off 
on \/jth you. The operants have luen tlu-re' fore-ver. It's not that tluv ar^ 
no\' ce^mmg. Skinner did not invent them. ^:r\' that \.e ar^ awar* of tlun, 
that's \;hat it's all abeiut . Flu' ope-rant language' and tlu study of operants 
is the' study of conse que^nc e-s . Tlu' norma 1 1 anguage' has tru cause of behavi or 
preceding it. Tn operant, vou turn almost 180 de'grees. Vit mentioned it in 
terms e)f four- tenths of a see one! . Wha teve r happe n^^ r i gh t a ft e r t h- r^ spons. 
is the thing that is likely to control that class of re spon^u s 

nr. i^o^ynko: Right I So I'lu-n \u think of our o\-n bthavior, v. r\ c^f t n 
we sa\ , "My Ood , \;hat did T think of, \'hat happened before, \;hat moti\ated 
me', what motivate'd iiim?" Instead we sa\ , "The' cause of luhavior 'diat hap- 
pened after the response, be-caus. "hnt hap]), nt d are the i onseque nce ^ ; and 
the eonsequenees of tlU' response are' \'hat maintain the response and \ hat k* * p 
it going." That is \'b(a-e \'e look. All of the se' e :erci' es that w are' doing 
are- ver> molecular aiul ve r\ sirtple, iMit \-e also have what ^ U' call a lueording 
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hov to talk, nnd thc.n h. goes from "irnmn" nnd "cinda" and forLh and so on. 
B.hav.or^chnngo tak-s a long, long tin,., but .n „.u d to U in tho ens. of 

or a child o learn to .sp.ak. But all kinds of behaviors tak. a long tim. 
to start, and thoy start off Httlo by Htth bv litrl. 

If you ko.p r,.cords on the rat. of behavio; acqi, i . i t ion , you mav s. 



certain bohavior ono time tho first woek, two timos tlu s.cond -ook ' -tc 
TlH. curve goes up gradually until at a certain point it tak, s off in an ex- 
ponen xal way. We keep records, not only to s.e if what w. are doing works 



but also to reinforce and maintain our own behavior. Without such a r. inforc- 
or we might get discouraged. Similarly, money is a reinforeer; if you give 

HhoL'^r','"'"" '"'■■'^ ■■'^-'thing, it will probably increase the like- 

1 lood of his repeating the be.havior. Money s not th. h, st r. infore.r for 
an people, however; and what is a rcinforcer for me, what T lik.., what in- 
fluences my behavior, may not be a reinforce r for vou. So in .ae'h case we 
have to check to see what changes are occurring in th. envi ronme.nt , how our 

treatment program is working e,n any particular person's behavior. There 
IS the research part of it. We must determine liow effective each exercise 
IS. Research is a big part of it; and, while th. ieU as that we are pre sent- 
ing arc important are. critical, are the basis of it. the ev.rvdav work" is 
the thing that makes it grow. 

Mr. Swift: Without the record, you are going arenmd blind. Subjec- 
tively you remember things that didn't happe.n, hut if vou are keeping a rec- 
ord you can se-c the. behavior change on the r,eord. 

We have about a five-minute film to show vou no-. Again, we don't have 
nn therapists; the people in our program teach om another. On th, film vo.. 
will sec two people who ar,. probably not representative, since th. y are in' 
the film and have gone on to become directors of other programs. When this 
film was shown in Washington, they belie ve-d that these people were staff me fi- 
bers. The.y are not; the people in the film were also in th.- program. W.. 
h r^r^ '''' ''T reinforce, a rat, not as a demonstration 

but to have the rat teach the person. I'm saving that th. rat's behavior 
changes the person Tn order to reinf<,rce th. rat appropriated-, one nally 
has o watch him closely. Most of us have been punished for watching pe.ople. 
Some imes It's cal le-d .taring, and we are not supposed to ..tar.. p.' if vou 

n J ?A '''' '--nforeing. Mav w> show th. 

tilm. (A short film exce.rpt sho. ing two program members training n rat and 
discussing what they are eloing.) 

Mr Swift: That's it. Th..v have mad. a film of all the various pro- 
grams but we. were the onlv ones who didn't have, anv staff members in it. 
All the people were stude-nts, either labeled alcoholics or on some- oth.r 
drugs. Notice the. way our stude.nts were talking in the film. Instead of 
ta.king_ normally" about beWior, they we re talking about "the variable, in 
.he environment that controlled tlie behavior" and talking that way; that is, 
abnormally' has profound effect on behavior. The. process is not flashy it 
comes in s owly After about six months of going svs t e.ma t i cal 1 v through'thc 
program and talking abnormally a person's whole re.ality is different 

I'^'^-haps we can do the first phase of the training program. We. have a 
high y sty ized technique. What we want people to sav is printed in these 
little handouts, and we have, what wo call terminal behavior me-asures. After 
our stude.nt has learned what to say, ^.e then have an inte.rvie.w in wh i c-h some- 
one a.sks questions, and the stu.lent says the answ. r out loud. 

(A group of eight male, volunteers from a local alcoholic rehabilitation 
progran, are on the back stage facing the audie.nce. This group was seen by 
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y.r. Swift and Dr. Rozynko prior to tlu prtSLntation and h.is ngrL«ed to assist 
in the program. ) 

Those gentlemen volunteered to come and h< 1 p u< , and Vvunt through 
part of our program this morning just to give thrr a slight v^Mrm-up on how- 
it worked; but they are not familiar with this materia 1 th.at we havt right 
he re . 

This is called the assertive- training warm .lass. Wh.t-n tlu time is 
right, \:c will hold an interview with a student. Although wc Iiav.n't got it 
to this stage yet, we plan to have cameras to record the intLrvicw. Since 
VK- don't want to punish in our program, if T v^ant to have an interview, T 
would ask Vit, 'Vould you interview me in this particular class?" To illus- 
trate, you ask me a couple of questions. (Dr. Rozvnko and Mr. Swift seat 
themselves facing eacli other.) 

Dr. Rozynkc: What is the name of this class and what doc s this class 
consist of? 

Mr. Swift: This is my first assertivt- training class and it consists 
of a simple exercise. (Let me interject that someont might say hc-re, "All 
you are trying to do here is to get people to memorizt things." And we say 
that they have already memori7.ed what they now say verbatim: "I am screwed 
up; T am no good; I am a failure." All of those things arc- memorizedl Also 
In the the interview I may look down--did T look down?--and Vit's job is to 
get me to look up at his eyes, /t first T may be looking down is I'm answer- 
ing these questions; but eventually, if he behav s appropriately in relation- 
ship to me, T will slowly look up. I won't be afraid to look at him if he 
doesn't punish me, and at the end of the intervicv; T will end tip looking at 
him. Over a period of time in our program, we reinforce eye contact that 
way. We believe this to be a very fine type of reinforci^r.) 

Dr. Ro;^ynko: What three behaviors will this class begin to teach us? 

Mr. Swift: Although deceptively simple, this class will tcacii mc to 
learn to wait, to learn to see, and to learn to reinforce. 

Dr. Rozynko: Thank you. How inuch of our behavior is learned? 

Mr. Swift: Much of our behavior is learned through reinf orceme^nt . Af- 
ter a response has been reinforced a few timr-s, it is learned. 

Dr. Rozynko: Thanks. Generally, do we knov; how mue^h we control the be- 
havior of others with our ^/ords and our looks? 

Mr. Swift: No, we little know to what: extent we* control the behavior 
of others with our words and looks, tl-at we control our entire 'nvironment 
with Our words and our looks. 

Dr. Rozynko: Fine. Do people do what they decide to do? 

Mr. Swift: No, not really. People do what they have learned to do. 
(Dr. Rozvnko: Fine.) They do what thoy have been r-inforced to do. 

Dr. Rozynko: Great. Now, ho\; do we usually control our environment-- 
thnt is, other people? 

Mr. Swift: Usually we control ot r environment with some form of punish- 
ment- -ri d icule , frowns, humiliation, or threats. 

Dr. Rozynko: That's good. That's enough. 

Mr. Swift: You can see yourself that to read this siUiitly to yourself 
is not enough; you have to say it out loud and hear it. Thu problem here is 
that you may believe, as a function of the fictions involved in education, 
that if you read something you know it. We are saving here that in order for 
it to affect you maximally, you have to say it out loud; so you can practice 
just reading it out loud. What is the name of this class, and what does it 
consist of? can say, "This is my first assertive training class, and it 

consists of a simple exercise." Then, if T feel a little better, I can say 
to Vit, "I'd like to practice it." So in this class we will be doing the 
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tl.c rending first and the c-x.rciso second. will b. doing n half hour of 

practice on this with two students; each will he doing it with th. other. 
Atterwards we will do the warming e\-ercisi . 

(Demonstration of the warming .xercise. Initially, Mr. Swif. and Dr 
TToZ T''^'^'- S"^P volunt.ers th. s;.,. 

r . M- r m'^' one vol.nLe.r puts on 

h blindfold ...hUe another guides him to an X placed on th. hack curtain hv 
-•aN.ng warm whenove. the hlindfoldod volunteer makes p. move toward the X ' 
Tlu -^crcisc ends when the hlindfolded person touches th. X with his out-" ' 
stretched hand. The position of the X is changed for each person.) 

This class, although deceptively simple, will hegin to teach us three 
behaviors that are important to Uarn if ..e want to .stop punishing. Thes. 
-hnviors are learning to see, learning to wait, and learning to ilinforce. 
Uh.,t we nr. going to try to do is get one. of us who is blindfolded (in this 
case me) to move to that X up there. This is a variation of pin the Lnil" 
for ^'^ '"'^/^"^y word-"warm." There can be no "colas," 

or hat s punishmc-nt, ao "chilly," no "you're doing it all wrong" or "vou 
don tknow how to do anv.ung." The only thing you can say is "warm." 'The 

a7;,K.\orc! ' ^"^^^^^Sly deceptive, and many people cannot 

sav the word Some of vou mav come up if you would like to trv it. Just 
start saving warm" to get the person to come here and point his fing'-T at 

hat X. In this case the wall is said to be "back there," so it's not too 
diff. ..it n task, although blindfolded I don't know exactly uherc "hack 
tu.re_ Ks. In the next class we'll do something d i f f erent" and more difficult 
Tn tins one we already know generally what it is we are attempting to do Go 

h'''"ii- ■ \' "3™' ^'t^'- (Directing 

tlie blindfolded man.) 

Pie r'^'o^." r°^V'' °" ' ^ "^'Sleeted to show a sam- 

P C record whe.n.I set up the overhead projector. It shows who is doing it 
vho IS having it done. W,. start by having one of the people record the ' 
amount of time that it takers to get the person from he.re to the X. We have 
someone else count the nur-.he.r of "warms." Over a period of time, it will 
akc. less time to get the person from here, to there, and the frequency of 
the warms will increase, which is to say that more and more reinforce me.nt 
IS flowing into the environment. 

Vit, would ycDu and Je,hn just move this around, please? John, an alco- 
holic has never done, this befor.., by the way. Now if we were recording i- 

Z r'r n-b°"v ''""T '"T^,'' °' '''''''''' ^^""^d ^-1^ the.m whe; 

to s. art. (The X on the wall is moved to a different location after the r, - 
iniorcee or the warme ■ is b 1 ind f o Id e.d . ) Okay, Vit. Warm, warm, warm, etc. 
We would again record the time that it took. If one of you willchange 

sieod is'oM'" -'-^1^ — The thing is not to move fast. 

Speed IS not the ob]ect. We ar.. not trying to have spce-d; we're trying tc 
make it happen. Warm, warm, warm, etc. 

You could cake ave-ages if you felt like it, or vou could record the 
number of times aperson said "warm" and graph it. What you actually see is 
t at each por.on is reciprocally reinforcing the other. When one pe.rron says 
ner o; . "'i' "^^""'"^^"^"^ ^° 'blindfolded person; and when the blindfolded 

% rm" ''','\']°''' ; 'V ^' ^ reinforcer to the person saying the word 

warm Tech is controlling the other. It's not a one-wav trip, and it never 

1 s » 

l^'-^^-;^-^!- T-f-'^ see, maybe if I stand here beside, voi , I 
can pick up some of th. "warms" on this mike. What T was going to say i = 

\, Mn^°^"''' -'"'^ "i^l probably have trouble, with 

If. Most of you will not se.e behavior; you really have to l.arn to see it 
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■- tak... Lim.. and ,t tnk.s a special .nvir.inm.rt , a non-normal .nvironm.nt. 
^OLic. tbat thcrr are sil.n.,-. ^:\u n chv p. rsoii is not moving? tovarJ the X 

_ T think w. 11 stop and try it again with otlur p.-opl, , and vo„ uill , 
n«n,n that it tak. s t imo to g. t right on th. button. G, n.ra 1 Iv, ' u. hold for 
nbont- t-.-o minute... Wh.n it hits tuo minut, s, th.n v. stop timing and just 
kc...p right on going. Would vou put your hand up pi, aso? You can start. 
Warm, I'arm, varm, warm, tt^. Right on it! 

Dr. Ro/.vnko: K.n, u-orld vou lik.. to question the otlu r on.s? 

... ^'-'y^- Hke to go througli tin uhol, group on the "warms" 

lirst--to shoi.' till variations. 

Start. Warm, u-arm, u-arm, , tc . On it. 

Nov, again, these are deceptively simple, hut if vou can't sav "warm" 
to som .^odv, you can hardly reinforce him. "Warm," in , s.nse, is'.as.er to 
^•n^ th.-m I like that, I lov you." Tf you can't sav "warm," the chances are 
you arc going to have trouble saying the other things that are a lot more dif 
licult. So we start with a word that is more or less neutral 

Okay, you can start. Warm, warm, warm, etc. Fine, right on i*-. V. rv 
verv goori. Both of you.' 

Have you "warmed" somebodv? Have you? Okay, vou ' re ne-;t. This is 
called the warmine class," and there's a warme. and a warmer. Here's tin 
-oe, and here s the -er. If vou will put your arm out, vou can start. 

Warm, warm, i;arm, etc. Vrry good, verv good! 

y.ov let me See, maybe T could warm you"ov. r. That's right. Who has 
not warmed?" Vou didn't warm? Okav , begin. Warm, warm, warm, warm, etc. 
nirgo! Tine, very good! 

(The following are demonstrations of the "good" . :ercise in which a 
more complicated terminal behavior is opc,cifi,d, e.g., stand up f > om chair 
and go to another chair and =^ i t down, stand up, approach someone and touch 
him, etc. rhc directions from the p.rson reinforcing, or the "gooder" can 
onlv be transmitted bv using the word "good" immediate K after the "goode. " 
performs a behavior leading to tin previously specified terminal behavior ) 

nil- IS similar to tin e-peri.nce of the sculptor ,-ho is looking at a 
piece of granite and having to he ahl. to s. e ..hat he's after within it Yo„ 
must see each part of th. behavior that vou have to shap, . In that sens. 
Lliere is alm.st a Iwavs somethi ng vou can reinforc, if you can see it ""I'nt 
T am trying to say is --e don't have Lo punis', the gros s" behavior that'w. 
don t like if we can actually s. e the components of the behavior that we do 
lik<. can then start reinforcing those, using what we call differential 

successive approximation. Let's do a coupl. of "goods." 

We generally specify behavior at this point without the goggles, wiihout 
L-he blindfold. We writ, on tl- . ard for a person to do something. 

nr. Rozynko: Wh> don't >.mi writ, it on a curd an.: th.n do it? 

Mr. Swift: Unfortunately, vou in th.. audienc can't read it I'm try- 
ing to figure out h.ow I can t..ll the audienc. without telling him! T would 
have a stack of tb..s,. cards, and all of th. p.opl, in the group would know 
wuat behavior w. want him to do--..v. r^ on.^ .-u. pt th.^ trainee that is 

nr. Ko7.>nko: why don't you giv ^ it to Dr. Gax.da. 11, can keep it and 
say there s no fraud. 

From aud-;.nce: Why don't you writ:,, it on the honnl and cover it ud 
again. ' 

Mr. Swift: Okay. C n ev. rybody see it? Okav, I'll start. 

(nr. i;o7.ynko is the "good..." and Mr. S.;i f t is' the "gocxler.'*' Th.. sp,ci- 
fied task is to ;.alk across t h.. stage and sit down n.-:t to on., of th.. volun- 
teer alcoholic pa'. i.nts.) 

Mr. S'^ift: Good, uood, good, good, good, good, go.xl , good. .tc. 
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rApplnus..) For somebody who can't tnlk, that's h.ll. ,nd .o.st of can't. 

hi son ' "\ s '"^■'"P' '° '° ^^Ik to a large group I ke 

this (500 people). Wo want one person to be abK to t ^^ . '.i 
son. so our goals in that sense . rc a lot 'or m d T, """" 
to be that .ost of us can't .nke it wither ^tir^.l/'^^ ''^"'^^'^ '^^^^'"^ 

dents In 1^^''"''°^ "'^'^^ opportunities, ..herobv people, stu- 

dents ,n the progran., can go before college students and c .plain the p^ogrL 
We have .any visitors, and we usually give to one of the s tudent s t he olfof ' 
telling the college students or the visitors what the program is al o . So 
^^J^2^~T\^ - - Pc-oplL.lsuany ^1',^. , 

tasks from which we would select the ones we would do. „.,-e 3hen we 1 a-., 
to make up the tasks as we go along, it is much more difficult 

shirt ^Jocket ir' Jof '° Tm^^' ' ^"^^^ ^"^ ^^^e a ' pen out of his 
snirt pocket. Dr. Rozynko is the "gooder" and Sean, the "goodee ") 
Dr. Rozynko: Okay, good, good, good, good, etc. " 

After the°task T "'''"""^ ^rabs Mr. Swift's heard. 

Alter the task iv resumed, it is shortly completed ) 

i^^hment" ^ll^llJ"" ^T" ^'^^ °^ ''''' "i^'— ^ P""" 

t is hat we .r ' ' f ''^^^ '''''' also what 

i.s that we are doing, realizing that we are doing it minus the punishm..nt 

aster ^hen ^eto^ ^^''^ T ' '/'"'^ "^^^ a'L^ t i : 

the beard just as I said "good," and it took him a long time to get off that 
because T had reinforced that response. Son^etimes it happens tha when vou 
reinforce something incorrectly it is terrificallv dif f i ult to s. if t to'a" - 
other^ response. Fortunately, it worked out this time. 

Mr. Swift: Sean, would you come over and do this "good " 

for . I' ''°.'r''r ^'^^'^^"S '° "goodee-not Sean) Would vou'close your eyes 
for a second? (to audience) Did everybody see the task^^ yurc>cs 

rc-tte'out ^rhLs'pock::')'-^ " ''''''''' ^"""'^ participant and take a ciga- 
Sean: Good, good, good, good, etc. (Applause on completion of task.) 
.ir. owitt: I m trying to keep them fairly simple at this point Ordi- 

ess'l^LT'''^' T'' ^" '''' ^" day ancr^-wou 

move at Th ^"^^ ^V""? difficult one. T don't want us to 

move fast The mam thing is reinforcement. The person who isn't getting 

pr^babllitv'o^r"'^'' ^'^"^ ^'^ -viroC::'a 

n second reinforcement. Could you "good" the nc-ct man over? Just 

a second. Can everybody see the task? 

cr.vori'^',''t '° volunteer approach a display board, pick up a 

cra>on and make a mark on the display board ) 

of thrtasko'^ ^^^I^Pl-'- ™ completion 

Would^'Le"of'' ^'r ''T^' '° ^''^ '"^ ^■">'°" ^"^ '"^ke a mark. 

Would some of you (audience) care to co,ne up? Maybe we could iust have vou 

thin' firs^ io n '° ^"-^>S"/he "warms" and get the feel of the whole 
thin^ ^^rst Would you come ovct? Can everybody see this task' Do vou 
know what this task is, where it is? ^ 

(Several volunteers from the audience come up. The specified task is to 
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l.av( one nudicnco voluttcei' "good" anotlu-r m.riur oi tlu audi.nc.. to nppro;u-h 
1 chair and pick up a blindfold lying on tti. s.,u of tlu^ chair. ) 

Audience volunt..(.r: Good, good, good, .t.. rAin)la,r. and 1 auglit r . ) 

Mr. Swift: (to a m>mbcr of the audieiu.) U'oulci vou .om.^ over? You vi.l 
be the subject in this case. 

Audience volunteer: Good, good, good, .te. (Applause. 1 

(The specified t.sk was to have the "good.." ,om. to the center of the 
stage and sit down. The task wa , accomplished very qui.kly.') 

Mr. Svdft: That was fast. I don't know whedu r rhev've got FSP going 
or what. How does that feel? What's nice about this is that the good is re- 
ciprcjcal; both people really feel good. This is not lust what other peopK 
would call a demonstration. People are changing as a function of having this 
happen. It s not some kind of an intellectual proc.ss as such; the people 
are e-poriencing a change in their universe as a function of making. a noise 
Instead of saying "wrong, wrong," our whole point here is to get these seg- 
ments of behavior to occur with simple words. I think thi^ could be the end 
of this, and WG can go on to something eUe. I want to thank vou verv, verv 
much. 



Question and Answer Period 

Mr. Swift: I thought we would leave it open for questions somewhere 
around this point. There's a question back there. 

Question: Is your approach opposite to what takes place when we sav 
"\o, no. Bad boy." ^ 

Mr. Swift: Right. For us there are v,:o paradigms; one is positive' re- 
inforcement and the other one is related to punishment. i;lu>n you say "No," 
as a punishment, you ir.' teaching a person \;haL not to do. That leaves it 
up to him to discover what you would have liked him to do. If you simply 
wanted him to sit in a chair, you could punish him for being in any othi-r 
part of the universe erccept there--which would make th.. f r. quencv for pun- 
ishment sky-high. When you punish and you say, "N'o," what yon are doing is 
building a verbal fire anderneatb someone. IK- can terminate it by doing 
something else. The hangup is that he still doesn't know what else he is 
supposed to be doing. In some cases, wc simply don't like what h. is imme- 
diaLelv doing. 

Question: Have you ever tried to play the game the opposite way--u.-,.r,p 
"bad" or "no" instead of "good"? 

Dr. Rozynko: \o , we haven't. For one thing, even if one succeeds in 
the task, my prediction would be that the people doing the e-ercise v.'ould 
feel bad. 

Mr. Swift: Also, if you get reinforced for doing it, people will cco- 
to avoid you. Any -.^erson who gets paired up with an unpleasant stimulus 
will become an unpleasant stimulus. Instead of simplv leaving, people w: 11 
learn to avoid getting near, so the punishing persons" then somehow or other, 
in order to have people around the-m, must coeTce others fo be around the™. 
Unfortunately, in our culture, e-ven though we talk about monev as being a 
positive reinfo:Tcr in many cases it is a lice-nse' to punish.' If you can 
hire somebody and give him the money, the-n ycu can sav, 'Vh.it do you think 
T am paying you for?" Rather than use the ir.oney positive- ly to reinforce 
somebody, we create an environment which makes punishment highly likely. 

Question: Do you be-lieve all behavior is le-arned? 

Mr. Swift: I am an old, dyed-in-the-wool, rigid, gushv, re-sponding or- 
ganism who--yeah, T believe- it is all learned. The only thing is that the 
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v-nnl. l.nrn..d niay b. obscur, things. ;;lu.n ar. calking .bout I.arnin, 
nr< tnlking .bou, chnng.s. Clung., can .itlnr occur in tin liu M^! ' 
cus (at w ic, po-nt v. cn I 1 n.utat ions) o,- occur n,. a cons.qu.nc. .f 

h. ,n..,vHlnnI ner b, r s ..p.ri.nc. (at which point uu .nv cnll th,. l.nrn- 
ing). So we ^.•ouh■. talk about phylogcnic learning and th, learning that .s 

ph^-lor:u1 °' ^^'l- Skinnor tafks about 

Ph og.nic l.atnmg h. is accounting for learning that has taken plac< in 

ar in^'r' ^ ' " ^ r ^''^ '"^^ ^'^^ ^-''^ning that u. 

n r ^'"^ '^^^•"^•■^ '^-^i- ''^r 



Question: If punishment K ads to fear, isn't it h, Ipfur 
^h V "i"/ ^'V'. "^''V argument about emotions is not so much that 

Iu> do or don t e-.-,.r but that .notions do not act as causes of b.havior. 
Tn tlu operant positie.n, th. ..motions arc said to be bv-products. what tak. s 
pKac. ,n our approach is what nost people, call positive 'motions. Tor 1^ 
st,,nc, ^,hat we wer.. just talking about up her. --that both people felt good 

hnt the.y responded in that se.se.-aga in was the fun.-tie^n of what ha ..ne.c^ in 

as a fun , on of be..ng r. mlorced. UV wi.sh to say here, that the' way vou fe.el 
.s d.rectly re.late.d to the wav that you are talking to vourself, and he wlv 
you talk te. vourself i .s related to the w.y vou talk to other people. Th. 
onlv reason you ta 1 k t o o t r p.opK is b,.cause the.y ninforce you whe-n vou 

, ^\ "° P'-^'^'-- B-^ if vou ar. f'r.I- 

ng h,d--POw doe.s It happe.n that we call the people who have taught us to 
ce. had r.ends"7 The people you arc associating with are reinforcing vou 

h' , "''t.r^- '^^ ^'^^^'P-'^ ^^^-y ^'l. "Bum it down,- and every- 

bodv ye Is, "Great:" Tn other places th,.y say a number of thing:-. Tf ^ou 
are fecl.ng good in that se.ns, . there is no proble... U'hat T am trving o 
sav >s that instead of feeling bad, yo„ M fe-el good. I felt «ood-"in fac- 
vhen that happened r.hen the volunt..r ..lled his beard), literal" ^ 
goos, bumps all o--e r me right li. r. naci 
Question: Ts th. bas,c .-issnmption that fe.ar is bacP 

nr. Rozynko: Xo, the basic assumption ts not that fear is bad, because 
fen, ,s ..hv.ou. ly survival .ir,.nt..d. If we didn't pre.dict c,.rtain things 
happening and idn't hav. th. emotional quality along with that, th. n most 

.kely u.. wouldn t he around. On th,. other hand, at th. present time fear 
do..s not have, .survival value in most cases. Tf a tiger wer,. aft. r me,' the 
adrc-na ,n and everything that ,0. s into mv muscl.s would help run fast.r 
an help me. surviv... Hut if , am before my boss and h. is ch..wing me out, 

a more, difficult for m. to ciip. . 

Mr. Swift: T think w,. n.,v b. hung up ^nth tin- word "fe.ar." Cnerallv 
<=pe.,k.ng, we d like to ^p.cifv what h.havior we ar, talking about. Many of 
ns are. , n d isagre ement about what w. f,.el. If w,. w..nt around the room and 
talked with each of you about yo„r d. finition of "f.ar," we would com., up 
with as many answers as people. On th.. oth. r hand, if w. can sp.cify soi.e 
k,n.W.,Ji,.havior, r. . ,.n what b.lu.Mor i. d,u-im,.ntal and w-ha t we can do 

Question: Isn't t i nc L i on a type of "ne.gativ.. puni shmc.nt"- 
Mr. Swift: "Ihis again is on. of the d i f f i . u 1 t i e.s with f,...ling In a 
pioce.ss railed ..xtincfon and in t.rms of punishment, both of those are situ- 
.-.tions ,n ...hich it i.s likcK that th,. pe rson will say, "T f.., 1 bad " Th. b. - 
Havioril out.om,. of .-tinetion is quit,. diff.r.nL from pnni.shment; hut at th, 
' '""'^ ^'^^ • T'"-. you are talking about it in t,.rms of your 

gut, at that point v.^n will riss what is going on b.d.a vi ora I 1 v . In t.rms of 
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punishp(nt, yor might gvt immccliatc suppr^'ss ion , u^h^r.as, in c'ltinction, tlu- 
bihnvior is gone and is not likely to occur again. What T an trying to ^av 
IS that whiK' both punishment and e::tinction tan make you fL-'l hat', thr - 
havioral outcomes are light years apart as to what actually happens. \\< 
flon**: suggest e-.tinction as a procedurt' of changL . F.x t int t i on hurts, UV 
havt' a lot of signs all over our building because w*' arc so intent ltd in 
what people say. Wc fetl that if somebody is hurting somtboJv t-lsf, it is 
likely that he is hurting too. We also say, "Punished pfoph punish pet)pli'/' 
In terms of modifying bthavior, then, what we attempt to do, insttad of ex- 
tinguishing a rcsponsf, is to reinforce an incompatible rtspc^nse. About 
ten vrars ago T was att^mpring to stop a child from crying, and T was using 
a straight e-itinction sctuthiK. It took L-ight hours, and J was a wrt ck when 
it was over. The baby v;as exhausted, too. A fi-w yt-ars ago T had a siinilar 
situation, and T got tht- crying stopped in about ten minutes. The diff^r- 
enct' was that in tht first case T simply wasn't reinforcing anything, so all 
that btdiavior just kept on coming out. Tn the second cast', as soon as thi 
child ^topped crying, I started re inforcing. What happt-nt d then vms that 
the period of the non-crving startt-d to replace' the' crying, and tlun very, 
very quickly wl' got the baby to stop v^rying. I'm saying that if you usl' ex- 
tinction, it is going to generati. all kinds of bfhavior which may not be 
he'lpful to anybody, including the person. We are' savi:ig to reinforce posi- 
tively behaviors that ire Incompatible with the behavior you want to ilimi- 
na If. 

Question: What rein force's the behavior afte^r a stedtut leaves tin- pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Swift: When we havL In en th^prived of water for any length of time 
fl'm not talking about dt priv. d in the jail se-nse' of th" word; wt simply 
haven't had any for a whileO, thi re'inforcer for v;alking over to a wat( r 
f-Mintain and pressing the button is the water. Tn that sense-, we^ have 
1 e arnet^ to cont ro 1 t lu^ e nv i ronmen t , and wi.' a i. e not upt i gh t abou*: it. It's 
not so much that we have confid.ntt about things; it's that we hav( gone' to 
a number of diffi-rent p^atis anel \;e know where- the water fountains ar( . The' 
Pl r son ha s ]i a rne d to c on t r o 1 flu . nv i r onm. n t in r . la t ion sh i p to ge 1 1 mg 
\'ate*r. Our difficulty is in relationship to pe-oplt-. How i\o you get other 
ptop1( to reinforce you? You havt ♦o reinforce them. T don't mian rtinforce- 
TTtent on a contract basis, where T scratch his batk and he scratches mine; 
I'm talking about a general procedure in which, if you arc positively rein- 
forcing to oth(-r people, the\ will ^ein^'orce- you . Tsing that kintl of lan- 
guage, basically what peopK ^.\nnt is to stop hurting. T don't want to hurt 
an\TTiort-. I'm tire'd of hurting; I've been hurting all my life. I want to 
he lovt-d; T want to lovt- other peoplt , but T * v^e bet-n afraid. liov; t omt ? Be - 
caust- eve^ry time T got neMr anothe-r pe-rson, hf gave me a verbal whack. T 
believed that that vms the wav the world was. When someont^ said, '^'ou're 
selfish" or "You're not doing that right," T believed it as though they were 
statements about my behavic^r. 

Tn our program, we say that these are' noises, that your behavior is 
somet h ing d i f f erent from somebod\ ' s nci se'S "about " it. Tn fact , at the tail 
e'nd of our program, tlu'r*' i *^ no reje'ction: there is no way for anybody to re- 
ject vou. At worst, they can onlv fail to reinforce you, hut they cannot re- 
i(-ct you. The' lives of most of the people tliat we have worket^ with havt been 
governt^d by terminating things they don't liki , mo^t of whieh they present to 
them'^elves in the forms of words, noises, tone-s of voic . Tn our program, 
pe'ople' e ome to talk differently, feel d i f f eren»: 1 y , se( a diff^rtnt tnviron- 
mt^nt. Thev seM- it, thev say, "I like- ^ t , " and th(y gr I mor(- of it and k(-e-p 
on getting more of it. 
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QuosLion: Do you involve^ the familios? 

Mr. Swift: \\s. That's what I'm trvinB to qiv ru „v.^i i 
behavior. If you're talking about alcoS cs at m-,;t ^^'^^'^ 
.niion The population is alleged to be J^^'hlr^r. H^n'^^,^ ^-'^ 

p"o\N"r^r:Vot^;^:r.o^^u^^:^^-.:t^ - - 

but we are people; and to ,1 ^^o e^rn o ;:::;^„"^,:r' 

:bnrr:;.-~"^- - ^ ^--:';;e'p;;;je^Ta.:r.;: 

Question: Does one's past history play a part^ 

bodv'f iikes'L r'?.r'' P'^^' ^ P^^'- ^" ^'-^ •'^'^"'^^ that every- 

body s likes and dislikes are personal or idiosyncratic it does MnJ nf 

the things that we don't like we have learned not to ke Wha 'vit " n 

^^"^^"^ heaTThTboss .ak. ttUe no e \s n.e 
ng o y"%' r ^'^^'"^ distasteful. In fact, voi co^ cV 

tba^ to •:h^^'bah;:'arhe".?gh^^^;Lri^^:" - --^-ing h... 

Mr"swif[. ^irw" •'^"''''^ verbalize what they don't like? 

no IS horn with, the remainine D^r^ nf m.^ • i \ ^li^nKcs tnat 

*.u 1 > i-i"^ icmaining part of the environment looks like thi^- 

n.utral. Host of this is a function of pcrsoi.al history. For instanr,. 

-^s\.^ '«:'t in" s"",; cor'?™ ''"r '° ;„i- 

v'^L.^t. ML trunks, My God, I can't do anvthinfi richt'" tti. .r. ^ » c ^ 
.ng good ,o„ can spill things and J„st sa.^ "ol l'ts. ^J:J::J:;Z" 
i TTJTr ""/"-""S SOod and yo„ spill so.,<.th,ng vo„ say .^,1 

oig I t sav 'l^i r%, • n '° "l"f<>">' =<»>'Onc. Another person 

o ght say, What tho noil aro yo„ mad at? Hhat did I do?" Of co„rso h,. 
d.dn t do anything, I „t my fr„,.,s driv. hi,, away. All of th kind^'oj r 
sponsos arc Earned, and ,t is highly Hkolv th;,t thc-y can bo .nLar^od 
Our program is aimed at loarnod likos and learned dislike" 

...ve t:l:;L^c"u^^:iry^-,::elrdris'2r^''iar''"f^- - 

never made a mistake in my life. , havrn!e^r'h;en'^ ™g h'^es^'he 

tlons; and , am out of contact with ^he wh^f!" r a , \ ' i "lli^ ld^" 
be thai way or I shouldn't feel that U.. ^^v 1 1, r ■ " shouldn t 

that tin > don t like my being here rather than that I ought to' b. over there 
I am not late; I am always on time. I am not lazy. I am pe Lc Ind if 
somebody doesn't like mv hdnvi-nr f%.r. t. Ht-titcc, and it 

like bul- nor. I '^^'''7^°'^' •^hey can shape me, change me anyway they 

like but not punish me. T don't want to be punished anymore. 

Question: I think you have a far too limited definition of punishment, 
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hicaiisL' if you haw Ikh-d rtinforcing pcvsiiivilv and sioj^ you .irc punislnng. 

Dr. Ro^ynko: Wlunyou stop rrinforcmK, \i not punishncnt; it is . 
linction. The behavioral tfTc'cL- of thi t\'o npri\\':ion^ vasLly difftr.'iu. 
\on may recall that tlu v may not feci diff. rMit 3:1 -h, -u(. , huLtlu cvnLea] 
response is very cUarly diflerL-nt. i^owev.-r, this is another r. a^on -!iv Km 
vas saying he preferred the reinforcing of tlu incompat f bit rather than\-- 
t:inction--it "hurts" less. 

Questior: is reinforcing tin- incompatibK- the ^nlv i-ax to uo it? A 
v'hilt^ ago you v^7ere talking about the kid's crying. Yen almost havi' to t.ll 
the kid to stop crying before he \m 1 1 stop crying. r tion't get il. VJhat ' <^ 
the problem? 

Mr, Svuft: Our only problem seems to b. our spoken wrba 1 b.havior. 
Our problem is udiat vc » re saying, Tf vou don't Ilk.. r:y noises, go ahead'and 
change them--hut not vith punishment and not b\ K^gi./nol telling tlwit 
I'm ^oing tiirough equivocations or that T'ni not b.'ing lo^^'.a] or this, that, 
and tile other. Tf that^s v;hat you do, it»^ oka> .-c^^t that tlu re are nor/ 
"ffiLtivc vays of behaving and that it's not lulpfu^ to u^ in the long run 
ii you control me v-Tith punishment. Immi d i a t e 1 V ;'e mav be able to get peoph 
tL stop doing things tint v. don't like, but in tlu long run are guaran- 
teeing that tluy are going to do more of the things ^e lion't 1 ikt . 
Question: Do you keep poinving out harmful behavior? 

Mr. Sv^ift: Xo, In fact, I v;as just trying to sa\ that. I punish. T 
punish Jess, T believt, than T used to .^^unish; but T still punish. T v;ould 
like to punish less. T would hop., though, that ^;lun I sa\ to vou th.it T 
punish, you will not punish mi for saxing it, because that's what I'm doing. 
If T say that T don't like something, I v;ould like to luar von sav, "Thank* ' 
you," and T would like to be able to sav "thank you" to you when you till nu 
that you don't like something. I don't want to say tc^ ^ou, "You should like 
it. Don't you want to go to heaven? Don * t you want to do this or that?" 
1 v;ant to he able to say to you, "Fine, T didn't know that \ou didn't 1 ik- 
that." 

Question: T wanted to know if pointing out harmful behavior is punish- 
ment to tlu person. 

Dr. Rozynko: T think that it very well might be. As a matter of fact, 
T think we look at a lot of the wor]<. that goes on in <.nLOnntt_r groups as 
quite harmful. We look at the consequence of tlu nsponse, though, the con- 
sequences of the behavior, Tf you point out something, if you make a noise, 
you say, "This behavior is harmful." The question is: lUv.; likelv is that to 
:hange the behavior? For e^cample, if you are living by a busv street and 
>our child runs out into the ivi("dlc of tlu- street in front of' a lot of cars, 
most likely, for his survival, yon are going to have to punish him to sup- 
press th.it behavior. OthervTise, you v;on * t have much tin. to positive ]> re- 
inforce him. T v^ould punish in a situation like that; there's no aiustion 
about it. Vou may be faced with a similar problem in having to point out 
undes i rab 1 e behaviors . 

Question: T am bothered by the control of this method. 
Dr. Rozynko: T gue^ss T don't kntnj v/hat \ ou mean h^ control, but go 
ahead . 

Question: Is it helpful to have such a protected or shielded environ- 
ment? What will control thv behavior outside tliL- institution? 

Mr. Swift: Will, weS'e talking about doing it right here. We're ( on- 
trolling each other right now. You're controlling m or us, and \jc are say- 
ing that as long as we say control occurs onlv in an institution it's not* 
helpful. 

We' arc teaching people in our program all the things that clinical psv- 
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chologists would be using, particularly in modifying behavior. For instance 
a person who graduates from our program would be able to modify people in' ' 

assertive training, neutralieat ion , .nd ai: 

Tel Zt: ?"h' u"' '^'^'"^ We are not trvin. co 

get people to do what we're doing right now-talk to a large gr^ We're 

IWnl il;"" '° successful with small groups, groups of three peo- 

ple or less. This is where most people are living most of the time, so the 
group procedures are aimed at small groups. Our students participate in 
practice sessions where they go over and over murh of Lbe material we pre- 
sented today. These are the things we wa.t people to say, not just frl 
printed stimuli, but out in the environment. 

othorf'-rrf"' techniques. We talked about several 

Phine "ri^n'n" "^"^"^^^^^^^^i"" °' desensitieation. (Ken and his wife Jose- 
Uf.\ ^ also developing a programmed set of operant texts for use in daily 
life.) My philosophy, the way I look at the world, is that there will al- 
ways be problems. As soon as we solve a problem, we will find sevor^.l ethers. 
Thus, It s always a developing program. We are continually developing tech- 
niques. Perhaps about two months from now we will have another one to add 
to our armamentarium. A year from now we will probably have four or five 
other things to show. No program is complete. If anyone regards any orga- 
nization or any program as complete and able to do the job, particularly 
w^^n^^'?J''" l° '^^"'^ mistaken. I think that this 

the iL l nl? ""'^y ramfications for 

another An ' Organizations and the way that people relate to one 

tie f - '. tl particularly one that deals with people, must, in 

tilt t h..' ' H '° '"''^ ''''' available truths, the responses 

that It has, are inadequate to meet the job. 

now '° '° I '^a" <^On't know right 

now where we are going to be a year from now, and a year from now I can pre- 
dict that we won't know where we are going to be a year later; but we are 
oZl ' n '^iff — t- The only thing that is important is tha^ we 

otJeJs rfr^r t° Effectiveness of our present technique., develop 

°orth Ihere has'S T ^f f -t ivenes s of these techniques, and so 

eva u;t-^-oi of ^^ ' ' -ontin.al development and a continual feedback and 
evaluation of what you're doing. If yov don't have this, you are soon obso- 

about"' u^^o''^ r T'' '""^ sensitization that you were talking 

tnr^.n? J '° '^^"^ ^° ^i-^^Elf ^bout what he is do- 

ing rignt now or about painful or terrible outcomes. For instance, if I 
take a drink right now and begin telling myself I'll probably go o^ a binge, 
I 11 probably get sick, I'U probably get picked up, or I'll probably lose 
my job-what good does it do? We don't talk that way. In f act , we go the 
other way. If you take a drink, you have simply taken a drink. We stick to 
What IS going on. 

Question: If one of your students gets drunk, didn't your program fail^ 

nroKi ■ u ""^^ ^'"^ ^" f^'^^' ^^^^ "e'rc saying. The 

problem is in the environment. Students don't fail (if you're Eoine to use 
a word like "fail"); systems fail. Often when people don't 1 ke "^r approach, 
they say^we're reinforcing respon. :bility and things of that sort. We're 
not We re holding the environment, of which all of us are a part, account- 
able. We re not saying that one p.rson screwed up. Under those circimstances 
we do reinforce the person in blaming the environment. By the way in the 

M™Hf^HT''""u'' generally congratulate the individual who is 

blindfolded, rather than the person saying the "warms." 

Dr. Rozynko: Let me add something. None of these gentlemen who wore up 
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here had experienced this before, so there was a tremendous disadvantage to 
the environment in which we placed them. Nevertheless, if we had changed the 
environment, if we had created an environment appropriate to the individual, 
then there would be no failure and there would be a minimum of punishment. 
Looking at schools, if a child doesn't learn, some people say, "That lazy 
kid didn't learn." We say, "No, it's not the kid; it's the school. The 
school does not provide the environment wherein it is likely that the kids 
will learn." We always look at the environment because that is where the 
control of behavior occurs. If the child does not learn, he obviously is 
not reinforced to learn; the source of reinf or^^ement in the school c^mes from 
the school and the teachers. 

Mr. Swift: We are talking about reducing the amount of punishment. We 
are not suggesting at this stage that we can eliminate it entirely. So we 
limit an exercise to two minutes, because that is less punishing than carry- 
ing it on. Stopping it may also be punishing. We're talking about the less- 
er of two evils, and we're trying to deal with the environment. If we've 
got the environment together, there will be less conflict. Yes? 

Question: Why did you have every person in the group do the experiment? 

Mr. Sv;ift: I'm not sure. In our environment, we talk about not knowing. 
We have a great deal of difficulty saying, "I don't know." I don't like to 
say "I don't know." I'm not trying to be facetious. I don't know how it 
happened that we went through it that many times right here. Generally there 
is a process where, as a function of modeling and everything else, you would 
see the variations in performance. You would see that some people would 
follow the person and actually look; other people stand way back here unable 
to look, never knowing when they are reinforcing the right thing. You nor- 
mally would be able to see great variation. For instance, some people are 
able to say "warm" loud and clear; other people can hardly say "warm." 

Question from a group member: Are our alcoholic and drug problems the 
result of our home and parents? 

Mr. Swift: To an extent, parents and the home are the environment. 
The only thing is that we are not hypothesizing- a bad guy. Ours is a non- 
demonic system. We're not talking about blaming some group of people who 
have some kind of ulterior motives; we're talking about people behaving as 
humans do. That is, as a function of the way people are "built," they will 
move away from aversive stimuli. That particular characteristic also makes 
it highly likely that we will learn to punish other people because that's 
what will get their attention. The hangup is that to use positive reinforce- 
ment takes longer. The effect of punishment is now. When we are in tight 
spots, most of us want to get out now; we're not "into" delayed things and 
what's coming up next year. The results of positive reinforcing generally 
take longer. Yes? 

Question: Are these men in your type of program? 

Mr. Swift: These gentlemen volunteered from right here in town, and 
this was their first time. As a matter of fact, that's what our program is 
about. We didn't say it earlier, but the one word description of our program 
is "assertion." This is not simply an adapting type of thing or an adjust- 
ment therapy. What we are talking about is changing things. If the environ- 
ment has things that you don't like in it, change them, but not with punish- 
ment. 

Question: Do you use any type of punishment to remove negative behaviors? 

Mr. Swift: Certainly punishment occurs within our environment, but it 
is not programmed. It is not planned or scheduled to remove behaviors. In- 
stead, we teach that positive reinforcement is all around us and that in order 
to obtain it we have to make certain responses. That's why we call it O.U.R. 
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In fact I like Omnipotent Ubiquitous Reinforcement or Reality, If you ini- 
tiate behaviors which are positively reinforced, the other behaviors will 
fall out. People don't really like to bang their heads against a wall; it's 
just that that's the way they have learned to turn life's shock off. 

Question: How do you change people who punish, i.e., say the wrong 
things? 

Mr. Swift: People say the wrong things to others and also to themselves. 
We say things, respond to them, and determine in part how others feel by what 
we say. For instance, if I drop and break a bottle of milk, I can say "I 
screwed up" or I can say "That is what happens when bottles drop at this 
height on this type of surface" and walk over and get the mop. If I have a 
different history, I can say, "I'm always clumsy, I can't do anything right, 
I'm always a wreck." The event is the same event, but what I say is com- 
pletely different according to the environments that I have been in. You 
don't necessarily have to change this particular event; what you have to 
change is what I'm saying about it. 

Our normal language says, "I should not have done that, I should have 
been more careful; in fact, I should be another person; I should be in an- 
other universe." But this universe is the one I'm in, and I'm me, so nobody 
else can tell me that I have to be somebody else. Think what kind of freak- 
out that can get you into. Somebody is telling me I ought to be eight feet 
tall when I'm only five feet eight inches; I ought to be green when I'm blue; 
I ought to be in Miami when I'm up here. That'-, what people are doing to 
each other all day long, but they call it information or communication. They 
keep on telling everybody that they ought to be some other place. I say, 
"Here's where I am; if you don't like me here, 'warm' me over to some other 
place, but don't 'beat' me over there." 

So we don't "beat people over there" when they punish us or when they 
say the "wrong" thing. Rather, we reinforce them, pay attention, compliment 
them when they talk the way we like them to talk. We also model the behav- 
ior we like to the best of our ability. In addition, we provide occasions 
for our students to talk to others about the program and to practice talking 
the way we want them to talk. 

Dr. Rozynko: The problem doesn't end with our program; it is enmeshed 
within the greater society. Many of our students go out and find a job in 
a very rough labor market but many times they displace others who are less 
assertive. But while our students become more successful, the social system 
has not changed and the causes of social dysfunction still persist. 
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Dr. Demos: Before I begin, I f^ould like to talK just briefly about what 
empathy is; and I think you know what it is. Having been through this pro- 
gram and having observed the outstanding presentations this morning, you must 
realize how we feel following those acts. Herb and I said, "Boy, this is go- 
ing to be a tough one." The one thing that we do have, however, is a system 
that might be something of a diversion from what you have had. Namely, we 
are primarily concerned with prevention. I feel that this is really where 
it is at. Most of us have had a lot of experience working with drug abusers. 
I have worked in a variety of settings and a variety of therapeutic modali- 
ties with a modicum of success. I think we have reached a point now where, 
in terms of expenditure of time, people (at least the West Coast) are really 
sold on prevention, because of the extreme difficulty of reaching a lot of 
chronic drug abusers. 

The various techniques we have utilized, all of which have been somewhat 
successful, still have not generally been able to compete with the magic in 
those little pills or whatever the drug is that people are chronically using. 
We have used everything — hypnosis, medication, etc. We have attempted mara- 
thon encounters and a wide variety of modalities, all of which, as I said, 
have had a modicum of success--nothing to rave about if you really look back 
at the tremendous difficulty of turning people av^ay from a coping mechanism 
that they find to have a considerable payoff and satisfaction for solving 
many of the problems that they are faced with. 

I was tempted as I came up to ^alk about whether or not we really do 
have a drug problem, despite the fact that in some communities in California 
90 to 95 per cent of the young people have experimented with one type drug 
or another. Talk about epidemic proportions! That's really where it is, 
and one of the communities that we were involved in had this type of prob- 
lem. We were not quite sure about percentages, but we realized that there 
was a tremendous problem back in 1967 when thirty-seven young people from 
prominent families in the community of Coronado were arrested for drug abuse 
charges. This presented the community with a difficult problem to cope with. 
What could we do to turn these young people away from drugs? 

Most school districts attempted to get a crash program. They inviced 
some of the best psychiatrists and psychologists; they attempted to have a 
few movies and deluged instructors and counselors with materials that would 
turn people away from drugs and toward wholesome activities. For all intents 
and purposes, these programs failed. They really did not reach the number of 
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young pr-ople that we thought thoy would at that time. We feel todav that 
these programs are not generally very successful. Th.^ kinds of materials 
and films that arc available in many cases seem to turn young people to 
drugs. They offer a challenge of sorts. I understand that this is partic- 
ularly true in New York with heroin. You can actjally build a case for it 
where young gang leaders will be attracted to it as a challenge that they 
hope they can conquer. The kinds of challenges that we woie able to pro- 
vide were not too great, not in terms of alternatives at 1 jast in that early 
stage in its development. 

What I meant to say was: Is there really a drug problem, or is it a 
mental health problem? More and more we are beginning to think that drugs 
are nothing more than tension. We really have to lock at the problem in 
greater depth. This may not be a revelation to you; it may not be a new 
concept. It was new to a lot of people earlier in the days in which we wore 
first working with it. We need to look at all kinds of behavior--no t- just 
drug abuse. Drug abuse is simply a pie e of an iceberg in which poor men- 
tal health is the main problem; and perhaps we can look at and use drug 
abuse as sort of a carom shot really to get to the whole big issue of ways 
of coping and ways of helping people with their many mental health problems 
and difficulties. 

In this sense, drug abuse has helped us in the mental health field by 
getting us additional funding (still only minimal, to be sure). Recently I 
had an opportunity to talk with Senator John Tunney, and his suppoi ; for drug 
abuse was adamant and remarkable. However, if I were to tell him that he 
could support mental health, it's unlikely that he would be able to come up 
with the kinds of support and kinds of legislation that he is working toward 
at the present time. But he can get behind this horrendous problem of drug 
abuse that is facing our country today. It's a symptom and not a cause, and 
I think that is awfully important for you to remember. 

Many of the drug abusers that we have worked with appear to be ^ore in- 
ter-directed people and use drugs as a coping mechanirm for their defenses. 
Outer-directed people in many cases refer tc activist types of activities; 
in my experience at the college level as the dean of students I had some 
first-hand e::perience with the types of activists at the college level and 
the types of drug abuse as we' 1. It appeared that this was not the predomi- 
nant coping mechanism for activists (at least those that we worked with on 
the West Coast). On the other hand, more inter-directed people were coping 
in the b*^st way they could by dropping out with the magic in those little 
pillo. I think it is Awfully important, too, for us to remember that there 
are two different kinds of drug abusers in the adults and the youngsters. 
In fact, I used to give this speech by emphasizing that I am talking to an 
audience in which 95 per cent of the people used one drug in the past 24 
hours without a doctor's prescription and in which 75 per cent of the people 
used two drugs and probably 50 per cent of the people used three to five 
drugs. Many people were aghast to hear about this type of audience, but 
really I'm talking about you people, the adult drug abusers. Many of you 
use a wide variety of drugs, and certainly you have a tremendous impact on 
young people. This is the real crux of the problem, and we will talk about 
ways in which we can cope with it in terms of preventing ito 

Look at the impact of alcohol, the number of alcoholics, the impact of 
a wide variety of patent medicines. Just open your medicine cabinets and 
you will see what I inean. Many of you take ^ pLll if something is wrong, 
regardless of what it is; the impact that this has cn young people is very 
profound. Look at your own life within the past twenty-four hours--the am- 
phetamines, the barbiturates, the sleeping pills, the diet pills, ihe alcohol. 
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the caffeine in coffee and tea, the cigarette, the nicotine--all of which 
are drug?. Very serious drug problems arise from the use and abuse of those 
drugs. So this type of drug abuser is one. I think we must come to grips 
with him :f we are going to have any kind of ' npact on bringing about pre- 
ventative programs for young people* 

I think the impact of role models is extremely important to young peo- 
ple. Too frequently they have too few role models, particularly in our 
society with the absence of the father and the absence of many models that 
young people are searching for. I can't help but ask you to read The Green- 
ing of America by Charles A. Reich if you haven't already. There is one par- 
ticular page in it that has great import, as far as I was concerned at least. 
It had to do with a typical type of party, which Reich referred to as "plas- 
tic." He said , 

Consider a social event among professional p-^ople--a dinner, cock- 
tail party, garden party, or just a lunch among friends. Everything 
that takes place occurs within incredibly narrow limits. The events 
are almost completely structured around conversation. No one pays any 
sensual attention to the food, the mind-altering t -cperience of the 
drink, or to the weather, or ,o the nonverbal side of personality; the 
people do not listen to music together, or lie on the grass and look 
at the sky together, or share food, or sit silently and exchange vibra- 
tions. They do not talk about philosophy or subj ctive experience. 
They do not strive for genuine relationships, but keep their conversa- 
tion at the level of sociability, one-upmanship, and banter, all of 
which leave the individual himself uncommitted, and not vulnerable. 
Above all, there is no exchange of brotherhood and love. Why not? 
There is no law against any of these possibilities, no employer forbids 
them, no file threatens to expose them. Professional people are so 
deeply in their rolec that they simply cannot imagine any of these 
other possibilities; they may look sophisticated and free, but they 
are painfully stereotyped and constricted; to get them to stretch out 
on the floor and listen to music is to ask the impossible; for even if 
they wanted to, they could not bring themselves to do it freely. 

Nor is this constraint limited to personal relationships and ex- 
pression; if one overheard the conversation it would be clear that the 
modes of thought and purposes of a professional group are as limited as 
if thought-control had been imposed. They are dedicated to a certain 
pattern of "rational" thought, they limit their view of the world to 
their own specialty, and in fact they appear impervious to new ideas 
altogether, merely continuing to think in established channels for the 
rest of their lives, never allowing their minds to be startled int • 
new realms after reaching maturity. If told there was a new philosophy 
or religion coming into prominence, few would be willing even to bear 
what it was about. Similarly^ they allow their goals to continue to be 
guided by the tests, rewards, statuses, and honors which their world 
provides, never questioning these as valid goals. In short, what seems 
to be the freest class in American society turns out to be locked into 
a cage from which even the desire for real freedom seems to have fled; 
the party is a dull affair. 

This particular passage had an impact on me, because all of us have at- 
tended parties of chat type. This is the type of thing that, at least where 
I come from, young people are turning off. They are turning on and looking 
for new experiences, different types of experiences, enhancing experiences, 
and many times resorting to drugs which are in fact destructive and not very 
enhancing, creativity- produc ing . 
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nroc^r. ^'^"^^f °" "^"^^ ^^^^ ^^P^'^'^ °i ^t' hut let me get into the Coronado 
program, Itself Let ,ne give you a little separation b.fore Herb t.-,kes over, 
and talK a little bit ore about how this thing started, where we went, and 
what successes we have h.-l. And let me emphasiz. that the program does in 
fact seem to work,. All t,ie instrumentation that we have used, the studies 
'^nn nf ^^T '""'^^ C'u'"'"' indications of reduction of drug abuse, reduc- 
. on of high-risk behav.or-not just drug abuse but high-risk behavior-and 
o her types of antisocial behavior appear to be resulting from this partic- 
ular program. it was developed primarily by Herb, with the help and aid of 
a group of consultants. 

As a result of the widely publicized bust in a highly prestigious com- 
munity in Coronado California, a conmunity in which 85 per cent of the grad- 
uates go on to colleges and universities, and faced with the reality of hav- 
ing .ew proven precedents to follow, this board of education called upon the 
superintendent and as many experts as they could get together to Jcvelop a 
p-ogram which would prevent this type of thing, the bust, from happening 
again. No noticeable effect was apparent as the result of r^ost of the crash 
programs thac were giv3n-the health education program, lectures, and so on 
that usually are given in school settings. 

It was at this point that the school superintendent decided something 
effective had to ',e done and presented an open-end, three-year, innovative 
project to the stnte educational officials and inquired about the possibility 
of funding under the Education Act of 1965. Despite the open-ondedness of 
the plan, it received almost unanimous support, and at that point a search 
tor a director was begun. Herb Brayer, a man of immense and diverse talent, 
was called. Just prior to that, he was, of all things, executive director 
of the Riverside Medical Association. With all of his diverse experiences, 
he also had much experience in administration and with drugs, with doctors, 
with .ypes of problems that we were going to have to face. Fortunately for 
the Coronado project. Herb was called in to put his unique talent to work, 
to develop this innovative program. 

To help establish the pha of the project, a ooard of counselors or 
consultants was selected, anc this board was made up of a wide variety of 
specialties-people from fh. u.iiversities and colleges throughout the 
southern California area in part ; Milar . Anthropologists, economists, psy- 
chologists, primarily psychologists, sociologists, and a host of other 
specialists, couselor-oriented people with some knowledge of drug ab-se 
were called in. These people were specialists but not necessarily drug 
experts. " 

The three-phase project was developed by Herb and this group of consul- 
tants at this point. The first phase was an intensive one-year study of the 
causes of drug abuse, made by working directly with the young people involved. 
This was a very importc-t aspect of the project; and if any of you are at- 
tempting to develop this type of program, we feel it is important for you to 
know your young peop e and kno-- the area in which you are working. Herb will 
talk about the many hours ^ve spent interviewing young people, taping their 
t.ilk, having group sess^'.ons, having an opportunity to find out what it - as 
really like, what was v. opening with these people in this particular commu- 
nity. 

The second phi ■ as the development of a comprehensive curriculum ap- 
proach from the fe ts fovnd in this intensive study of the drug culture 
The young people emsalves had a great deal to do with the development of 
the curriculum mateials, in terms of its credibility, in terms of its use- 
fulness, in terms o whether or not it would turn young people on or offo 
We used straights as well as users; we were able to bring them together and 
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tap their brains and creativity in t* rms of de\^cloping a program that was 
really innovative and vibrant, dynamic. 

The third aspect of the program v/os that of carrying the curriculion to 
the classroom, following the development oi ma^* rials, approaches, strategies, 
and the techniqr.es to be used. This essentially was the first aspect of it. 
However, the most important aspect came later--almost by accident. Herb is 
going to talk in depth about that technique. The information-generating 
first phase actually lasted for three years; the results far surpassed our 
expectation. In summary, let mc go over a couple of these concepts. Some 
of those concepts were pre- conceived , were wiped out, while others were 
added that formed the firm basis of the on-going school and community phases 
of this project. 

The first revelation was that drug abuse was not a minority problem, as 
many people had thought of it in previous years. Secondly, drug abuse was 
not just a problem of children from low socioeconomic families. Thirdly, 
drug abuse was not just a problem largely confined to youngsters from broken 
homes. Drug abuse was not just a problem of children from homes where the 
mothers worked or from one-parent homes. 

Drug abuse was also a problem of children from so-called good homes. 
Drug abuse was also a problem in homes where there were religious values and 
religious homes as well. Drug abuf^e occurred frequently in homes with pro- 
fessional parents and in homes with parents of high political, social, and 
economic status. Drug abuse occurred most frequently in families having two 
or more children. 

V/e*ll talk about that--children turning on brothers and sisters. Many 
children or young students are introduced to drugs by their siblings--col- 
lege students coming back with drugs, turning on high school students; high 
school students turning on junior high students; and junior high students 
turning on elementary school children. In this particular study we found 
twelve third graders who were chronic users of marijuana. I'm sure there 
were many more. These youngsters were turned on by their older sisters and 
brothers. 

There is a definite relationship--and we found this to be the case in 
our statistical follow-up--between drug abuse and cigarette smoking and the 
use of alcohol by parents. I'm sure that my earlier comrrients in terms of 
how \^jc utilize drugs and the impact it has was shown to be factually and 
statistically high in terms of its correlation. Schools and teachers are 
frequently part of the drug problem, rather than of its solution; and we 
will talk about why that is the case as well. 

Probably the most important finding of this particular year study was 
that drug abure did not have its origin or initial experimentation in the 
high school or even in the junior high school. The initial decision day for 
many of the young people that we investigated occurred on the elementary 
school level. This wa3 hard for most of us to believe. We thought it hap- 
pened at the college level or at the high school level, occasionally at 
the junior high level. To find it at the elemcntc-vy level was f IdDergas t ing 
to us; but it convinced us all the more that we really had to start early, 
right when the youngsters walk into that school setting, right at the kinder- 
garten level. At least as low as the third grade. This realization caused 
the first real change in the program--the restructuring of our basic impact 
at the elementary school level from kindergarten on throuf^h high school. 

In carrying out the project, as I said, we interviewed some 467 secon- 
dary students for anywhere from twelve to one hundrec' hours; wo work ad with 
them in extremely in-depth interviews and in one-to-one relat ionsiups as well 
as in groups of eight or ten. While initially past-oriented, each group was 
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free to deve op its own session, as well as rdaL.d subjects. Out of those 
came the reaUzation that drugs were not reallv the prohlon,. That was an- 
other astounding insight. Despite the fact that a large percentage o 
young people were abusing them, drugs were not the real problen>. The drug 
thing was just a piece of the iceberg. ^ 

In the basic causes for drug abuse lay the ansx.ers to almost all of 
the other youth problems and mental health problems. Therefore it became 
necessary for us to develop a different thrust altogether. The second most 
important conclusion was that the current, strict lycognit ive app^oacSoshad 
eram ""/j^^-^^l^ ^e went through several weeks of'these pro 

stand (-f™tion-giving, helping people under- 

llZt / ^'^"g^'^^./^c.) did not make any discernible change or effect in 
terms of reducing drug abuse in this particular community. It had to be in 

tSrLrof? the dlt'^'^''^^ 'r'' "^^^ T^e "tudeits 

turned off the adult approaches, no matter how well-intentioned; and thn 

reason was simple: the young people just didn't believe us. We had bed to 

them so many times about drugs (we've lied to them about marijuana and per- 

hey had turned us off. They had found and heard things that all of us need 

h,m.n"";^ r''' °' ^'^^"S more authentic, more genuine, more 

human. it was at this point that we jetisoned our initial project. We s^id 
W re missing the boat altogether. Let's stop and look for something e se 

lis ric lv"o\'° '''''''''' ""^"^^"S curriculum materi- 

als, strictly working with the educational approach, is not the answer." 

well Is Tjf ' '/T I '''^^i"^^°™i"S session, all of the consultants as 
well as staff and teachers and students decided that a value-oriented ap- 
proach would be the one that we would use, involving the LasweU-'ucker' 
findings. This is essentially the heart of our presentation today. This 
IS the value-oriented approach to teaching young people at all levels that 
has been so successful, that started in Coronado and moved on to districts 

at'ories o^' '"'^ ''T '"""'"'^'^ ^^'^ Laswell-Lucker findings and 

categories of universal needs and wants or values. Dr. Dick Carney, who is 
now a professor at Eastern Kentucky University and who has done so ^uch i^ 
smoking research in the past, was one of our chief experimental psychologists 
in all of our statistical work. He devised an instrument known as the 
Carney Risk-Taking Test, which proved to have a great deal of reliability 
for predicting or rin-pointlng which youngsters would be willing to take 
the high risks involved in utilizing drugs, as well as other types of behav- 
ior. We were able to predict them well in advance so that we then could de- 
velop programs that would counteract the high-risk, low-gain types of behav- 
IZ\ l^^er permitted us to measure objectively the risk-taking poten- 

tial, the attitudes, and behaviors of students from the fourth grade on 
long before most of them actually became involved. It provided us with'in- 
side information on how each student perceived risks gained and favorable 
alternatives and behaviors. It gave us the raw data on which to build the 
effective approaches in this affective domain. 

Our problem of course, was one to present our findings in simple, un- 
derstandable, believable terms to the board of education, an unbeliPvaMy 
prosaic conservative body, a narrow and constricting board in a community 
m which the John Birch Society and many other revolutionary conservative 
groups are very .ict^'.vc and very strong. You cannot mention sensitivity 
training or a marathon or any tyPe of group process whatsoever in this com- 
munity without the people really getting upset. We really had to be innova- 
tive to develop the program that would be effective. I believe our findings 
prove that we ^ere. We h.-d -o convince not only the board but also the 
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community. There was a great deal of static at first. It led to investiga- 
tions all the way up and down the state. Who are the .e radicals coming down 
from other parts of our community and attempting to teach valucs--whose 
values--and modify behavior? They wondered what this was going to do to 
property values, what it was going to do to a host of other things. But 
somehow we got through--at the expense of Herb's health, I*m afraid. (He 
suffered a heart attack as a result of the tremendous abuse that was heaped 
upon him in attempting to put forth this very effective and very admirable 
approach. ) 

We did win out primarily because the sensible and good people in the 
community came to our defense, and we communicated with their in terms of 
what we were really trying to do. They took on this other group for us and 
kept them off our backs. We had an advisory board of over one hundred peo- 
ple, some of the most outstanding people that you could possibly find, and 
whenever we ran into a newspaper article or a speaker or somebody who was 
out to get us because of what we were attempting to implement, some member 
of our advisory board or some group would take on these individuals, con- 
front them and follow through and explain the program to them--not in a 
threatening or derisive way, but in an vttexapt to sell the program. Some of 
them were really converted to it; many of theni just dropped away in terms of 
their opposition uo it. This is, I think, an ■x*remely important approach. 
All of you in your own community must enlist the support of sensible, rea- 
sonable people in term? of bringing about change in that particular comraunity. 
When I mentioned this to Herb in the early days, and I said that we needed an 
advisory board, I thought he'd go out and recruit an advisory board of five 
or six people. When I came back the following week I found out that he had 
enlisted over one hundred people to the advisory board. Well, it was a 
stroke of genius, because these one hundred people proved to be formidable 
opponents to those who were really out to scuttle this program for weird, 
bizarre, and frankly sick reasons. 

At this point I am going to stop, aid I'm goin^ to turn It over to Herb 
and let him, with his projector, have a chance t3 ToJlow through and show 
you what this valuing approach is all about. *opefu"'^v, you will be able to 
ask us some questions later. We'll foll.'>w up if > ou ate interested and bo 
able to give you a lot of material on it. We're Just giving ycu the head- 
lines, the broad scope of this partici lar approach. Wc -ave workshops; Herb, 
in particular, conducts them for teachers, for community ir^volvement , for 
parents. It has been a wholly new and innovative approach to turn on the 
community to finding healthy alternatives to drug abuse and to prevent it 
from actually occurring at the initial stages of development. Herb. 

Mr. Brayer: Thank you, George. I must go back and find out who this 
Herb is so that when he gets back, he will get a raise in salary. I'm a 
little bit dubious about this kind of audience seeing the presentation we're 
about to give you, but you are all parents or parents- to-be. I hope you 
will understand that what we're about to show you is the type of a presenta- 
tion that we make to public schools, to boards, and to the general public. 
The problems George has been talking about are rather far behind us now. 
This program is in twenty-three different states. We have literally thou- 
sands of schoolteachers now in workshops in a number of states, and we are 
receiving data from our research board which worms through all of these sta- 
tistics to show whether we are indeed having any effect. One thing George 
didn't tell yo' was that, when we started this project in the community he 
has described so aptly for you, my superintendent forgot to tell the Chief 
of Police I was there and starting the program. 

We had insisted that if we w^ re going to work witli youngsters, we 
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to.ildn't do it in a school situation; w. h, " -,, ,!,, i^ r.,^ ... , , , 

SO we took an apartment aero,, th. street fr.. th.: Wr^i:::^^ :^:.:^''Z- 
we could have as many kids com,, in rh.ro ts A - scnooi anc 

on. or school ; „ ould Ueep th.. th. re^^M ^i^r^' cZ:2^i^^:^ 

the s L ^ u' T-"" '"^ ^'''^-^ attorney general of 

wa collr.r In T''^' ^^^^-rnev and so forth, .nd thought evervthing 
to\ >n ^K u I j '^''^ -^nperinr,_.,uKnt v.nt fishing and' forgot 

! --^^-n- The first two davs tlT 



l^J^lj^tl^^.^."^.''^'','''' '^'"".^y apartment .a. something to see. How 

of pc 

the 'street wh^;^ ^h^Ma ckla-^'-whltc 



was T to know -h\t- ^h T", "7 -^M'tmenc wa. something to see. How 

I didn't. :!rl^'l:,!■r'L'^!!?^^^^^^-^^^^- ^^^^ -lef of pouce? 



so to my utter surprise, f got busted; and the kids who had been 
-,nH ■ r ■'^^"''^"8 l^he street when the black-and-white came „p 

TLIT:1:\Z'° '° r^^^^ ^'--Partment. After that, I „as Tonger 

qi-LL' a tort ultous accident. 



venrs now ^ iV'"^' research work alone over the past five 

som ^h \ j"^' ^'>' "ay, you arc going to see 

who w n"''nd" '''' ""^^ "^"^ ^'^P--- J^-'^ bother.' Anvbo y 

U T car T I ^" "^"^ "^^i-^^l letterhead wilTget 

re ifthonubr. ' ' ^'^""^ I^"^'"''-''; and materials 
nZ s ?h ^°-in and available for u^e. What wo want to show you 

that h or. ' '''^ community, and the reason we want to do it is 

tha theoretically n>ost o, you are looking for some kind of a program that 

pick^up^ somebody else's program and ]ust sav, "Let's do it." You have to 

At the moment this program is operating in twenty of the districts in 

P is :r?ili" i^^V'"°''"' in Arizona ah, 

pa.ts of Illinois, Minnesota, New York, and a number of other states For 

he benefit of those who are f.om law enforcement, we have had th m;st won- 
tZ llTTlrV- -forcement. that you can imagine-except for be- 

ing bu ted the first time, of course. They stayed out of our hair; th y 
gave us every opportunity; they never once did anvthi.g except support At 
ce'^^d": ^"'b' ''T'''' California Council on Cr mi: 1 Ju - 

:rin t e Oak^Ta:: d^^ " 7 ^^-^S— ^^'^ ^'P i" Marin County, 

inal Justice gj^^ts — C.Hforria Council on Crim- " ' 

e-^idev' ThT" 'I ^^'^ an epidemic, an epidemic like no other 

e,.idem.. that we have over dreamed of, and it is still going on. Our law 
enforcement people soon became convinced that there was'nothing they col.d 

UP Icfore I'. H " ■ r 'u' °' ""^^ communiMes got 

up before an audience of about three thousand, he said, "Double the size of 

7 l^^^-.r^r^ r'^^ -^■■"^^^ ^^^^^ ^ can^a^^rst ^r le 

our as ; because after you do that, you'd better double the si.e of 
cour s !' 1 an^h'" °' ''-""P-^' °f j-enile 

money to do it? The answer isn't in the law enforcement ana arrest area 
not as far as prevention is concerned, anywav. The answer lies ir duC'lon 
and so we organized in this fashion. ti,ucation. 

Under a county hoard of educatio.i we have two committees who serve as 
the operating conn,ittees of the Drug Abuse Prevention Education Center The 
one committee is made up of a designate^d representative who has to be n Id^ 
ministrator from each of the th^" rty- iour districts. They neet monthly. Or. 
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the other hand and with equal authority is the advisory committee, as it is 
called, made up of the director of public health of the county, the director 
jf public welfare, the director of mental health services, the director of 
the probation department, the juvenile judge, the district attorney, the 
public defender, the president of the medical association, the president of 
the bar association, the president of the pharmaceutical association, the 
sheriff of the county, and a representative o/ the association of chiefs of 
police. If they sound like a straight group, they are. But they are the 
most cooperative group we have ever had, because they are the ones who are 
out selling the program. The rest of us just have to work it. 

The purpose of the center may come as a surprise because you are begin- 
ning to see that dru-gs ar<- not the problem. I'm going to sit down so you 
can all see these things. Our purpose is: to assist the Orange County School 
District to develop a program through daily practice of indeptb and effective 
decision-making skills, to formulate healthy and satisfying attitudes and en- 
hancing values, to learn to cope adequately with personal probleirs through 
personally fruitful and socially acceptable alt(»rnatives , to understand the 
dead-end character of abusing drugs and engaging in similar high-risk and 
low-gain behaviors, and, lastly, to becon»e caranitted to an increasingly 
strong personal sense of responsibility. 

We have gone a long ways since the days George was talking about down 
in Coronado, because we now are dealing with half a million students rather 
than the three thousand students we started with; and so some of this ma- 
terial may be new even to George. When we started, however, as he said, the 
one thing that really bothered us was that nobody really knew the facts of 
why kids turned on. What lay behind this cause? Everybody thought he knew, 
but the theories were adults' ideas. Nobody stopped to ask the kids at all. 
After we had had our fling in trying all the traditional programs--crash 
programs and what not--we decided it wouldn't wor^. If we were going to 
find out what we were dealing with, we had to work^with the youngst'-rs. So 
we set up this p*-ogram we have described for you, initiall> working with 467 
high school youngsters. We went on for three years, but at the end of eigh- 
teen months we had over 700 youngsters (high school, junior high school, and 
e lenientary) . 

When we had finished, the board of counselors met (and George didn't 
name that board; he was chairman). It was made up of some of t.ie mosc out- 
standing men in the country in various tields. We compared rot.:s. We had 
gone through over sixty thousand hours of taping and group work with these 
youngsters. Our colleagues spent days, weeks, listening to these tapes, 
trying to discover the underlying causes. We have been involved in twenty- 
three states since then, and we have all compared notes. In fact, we all 
rnet in Chicago a year and a half ago, and we each brought oar set Ox what 
we considered to be the underlying causes of drug abuie, information we had 
gleaned^ ^rom working with th^i youngsters themselves. Out of tw.^nty- three 
states and the various scientific sttdies that had been set Mp, we Lad the 
identical set, with L^e exception of New York, which had jur number two as 
^,ts number one and our dumber one as its number two. 

I'd like you to ta <r. a good look at these, because the ,:ey to what we 
are talking about in prevention lies not in vc r ability to accept what the 
kids have said, although you'd better if you expect thett- ':o believe you, but 
in your ability to note the types of things that are the basic causes. Curi- 
osity, certainly, is one of the prime reasons. Others are peer group pres- 
sor-, insecurity, boredom (and those of us in the schools nre guilty of this) 
affluence, permissiveness, escape, rebellion, failure, lack of models, and 
mental and physical problems. As you look at these, do >cai see anything in 
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b^^iviV"^WM^"' J^"S-\tl.at could be- eurod ju.t by talking about drugs, just 

ocr.n'nr '^h'h '^'-'^ ^-"""^ P'^^Pl^' ^8^--^' 1^'-^ then to ex- 

pcTim.nt with dangerous drugs? Tak, anoclu-r look, and rrmoir.bor you ^r. look- 

In 11 '^-^ '--^ - schools and junior hig o ° 

ull oyr th. Unitc-o States have agr.od upon. They h.ve named these -^u.cs 
in information-generating or psychological interviews. R.-ad the re ,ort^ frotr 
Ohio f om Minnesota, from Wisconsin, from New York. Many of thes'ar.' out 

l"k t thc"se"%"f' ^'^^ ----."discount tn but 

.-or^in^ the scientific reports made by competent authorities who hav. .en 
working with youngsters, not for c week or a month or a year but over . 
period of years, to sec jast what the story is. 

If it is true that hard line facts do' not change students' minds, then 
calls aT "'^-^ attitudinal-having to do with emotions 

feelings, and personal reactions. Look again and notice ho^. each of these 
causes has to do with personal feelings and with reactions, net with facts 
at all. T have a v.-ry direct connection with the largest facility of its 

of ;;oul'n:onr''/''''"M' '^^'^^^i^i^a^-" ^.nter, where we have" thousands 
of young people who are addicts. Strange as it may seem, they know more 

h n r : ^'^^ rTf' •^"^ '^^^y ^bout drugs 

U f.cll in California know, but every one of them is an addi'^. 

Tf facts would change them, why are they still addicts? Let's g, a step 
further Let's look at the people in this room, for example. Wc won' turn 
the l^gl'ts up and embarrass anybody, but you know that at least onlth rS " 
in roL'°h " ' 7°" cigarettes. Y- t there isn't a one of you 

Over 10 Z f ; ''''' concerning smoking and its effect 

Over 310,000 people will die in 1972 from the effects of smoking cigarettes 
f you want to check that figure, just check it with the surgeon genera of 

he faJ s abo'^";^ 1^"°" °" '^^^'^^ ^now 

ar le o h ° ' ''''' '"""^ knowing facts 

car help, why haven't we stopped? Our childmn are merely mirror images of 

f'^al problem is for us to stop now and to attack the real causes 
of drug abuse and other high-risk behaviors. You aren't going ^o find the 

barb ;:"at"s Tsd"^^"' '''"''^'"^ by presenting facts concerning alphet::inJs 
barbituiates, LSD, marijuana, and everything else to kids. Teaching them 
symptomology or pharmacology just won't work. It never worked with us 

;;JL 'J! '''n ""^"^ "i^'' -d.^ation is going to prevent 

drug abuse, it s gmng to have to -leal first with attitudes, thc-n with be- 
h.iviors which r.^sult when attitudes become d..cisions to act 

In presenting this sort of thing, we try desperately rot to be very 
ps-choogieal, because most cf the people to whom we present this material 
are no psychologists. We could give you a very persuasive lecture on where 
attitudes come from and where behaviors come from and show you the relation- 
ship, show that there is no behavior except as the rcvsult of attitudes De- 
cy,on-maki-,g skill is a third thing that we are going to have to deal with, 

r-Vv. .1^ I '° decisions that will enhance 

rather than harm him. T want to make another obsc'rvation on the side here 
Tn southern California - average age of turn-on is between nine-and-a-half 
and eleven-and-n-half y.ars of age. Tf that comes as a ^hock to you. T am 
sorry, because nine-and-a-h? 1 f and eleven-nnJ-a-hal f years of age is when 
we see our children hrving their first D-day, their first decision dav. The 
thing that we have to remember is that on that decision day, you won't be 
there; their fathers .eid n.o I.ers won't he there; no police-men will be there; 
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t1i'*ir minister, preacher, rabbi won't hv there; no representative of the 
aiJult, so-called siahilizing world, is going to bf present. The only people 
present are going to be one, two, three, \ouv, or more peers, and the young- 
ster has to make his decision. 

On what basis do we ask the nine-and-a-hnl f or e leven-and-a-ha 1 f-yea r- 
old youngster to make his decision? There are only two bases for his deci- 
sion. One is pure emotion. "T like you, it's fun to be with you, you're 
where it is, you say it is fun, and I'd like to try it; if T don't do it, T 
will be labeled a narc or T 11 be out, unable to stav \/ith your group, so 
maybe T ought to do it." Between seven and eight out of every ten make their 
decisions on that basis. On the other hand, the only other way that they 
can make a decision is to base it upon skills which tht^ have learned, Iiope- 
fully at home, before we ever get them at age five or six in kindergarten, 
m the public schools of California. I don't know rhat your age for cirug 
prevention in Georgia is; but we can't assume anything any longer, so we have 
to start at the kindergarten level and use the lead time that we have between 
age five and that D-day to build in decision-making skills so that the yoiing- 
^tt^r can actually arrive at the decision quiekly, instantaneously, just like 
you make decisions. Properly prepared, he can say, "T don't need it; I don't 
v;ant this." You'd be surprised to see that there are seeond, third, fourth, 
and fifth graders doing this sort of thing and practicing these skills on 
the i r own . 

Let me tell vou a story. Back in 1941 Harold Lazwell at Yale, who ac- 
tually at that time was a political scientist, was asked by the government 
to make a survey as to why certain types of behavior happened in the State 
Department of the United States and in other areas. He surrounded himself 
with a group of young men, all of whom had done post-Ph.D. work, who were 
anthropologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, and educators; 
and they began to make a study of behavior. Their study was different from 
anything that had been done previously. There was nothing r ally new about 
it, but it was conducted in a different manner. When they finished, they 
came up with a conclusion that was based upon research conducted not just in 
the United States but all over the world; and they found that man had eight 
universal needs and wants, without i/hich no man has evt r lived and no man 
can live. 

Take a look at these eight universal needs. Uc^^ you prevent drug abuse 
or any other activity no\>7 will become very important to you. It was this 
that made Mr. Hoover and others in law enforcement, v;ho were looking for a 
method of prevention that could really work, suddenly decide that this was 
something that would be v;orth financing. That was five years ago. 

Ail behavior, including drug abuse, is a result of these needs. The 
interestitig part about them is that these universalities are common to every 
man, woman, and child, regardless of race, creed, or origin, regardless of 
place in history. (It has been most interesting to read 'che reports of peo- 
ple who have gone back and made studies on Kgypt and the pharoahs, of the 
tribes of the S' Mth Pacific, of the recently discovered Stone Age tribe in 
the Phillinines, and of several other ancient civilizations and to find that 
every one of t'lem has exactly these same needs and wants.) Some wan:: or 
need more of ope than another, but each one wants and needs some of each one. 
There isn't a cne of you in this room, if you will be honest with yourself 
at this niomcnt, who can't recognize in yourself the need for each of these 
eight universalities. So along with food, clothing, an'- shelter, add the 
satisfying amount of each cf the universal needs. 

Remember that these are a p of you. They come with you in your 
genes, the same as the color of your eye*-, and haii , and so forth. They 
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have to; thore can't be, any otlur way. . ientif icallv. for evorv man and 
cvc-ry voman to hav. exactly tho san. needs in different traces.' If voi, 
can t satisfy th.m in the normal way, you still have the need to do so- and 
you must cope with it. You have to find an alternative behavior that will 
supp y the need and if no readily acceptable alternative has been learned, 
one that satisf es your needs (that comes first) and is also socially accept- 
able to your fellow men (that is second), you will nevertheless find one 
that does satisfy your need, berause you must. R will not necessarily be 
acceptable to all others. ^ 

lot's look back at those neee again, because vou need to take a good 
look .nd see how you relate to eac. n-, . Affection, respect, weU-being- 
a 1 thv words are there. There are , ouple that probably need to be .x- 
plameu. Power (by the way, this is .1 verv shortened version) really means 
to yourgsters 'to have influence with, to have a say in" anything that af- 
fects him directly. That c'o- sn't mean that a child has to have everything 
he wants; it doesn't mean this at all. Power is not permissiveness.' What 
It really does mean, though, is ^hat frem the most tender age youngsters 
need to have a say in tho.e thl.gs that M-.-ectly affect them; and we have 
been very interested in .ecir,= the effects of this program in the classroom. 
Because we have a home prcgrar. th parent program has now spread, as a 
result ot teacher effort: .nd the : choo!- efforts, to almost forty thousand 
parents. ^ 

Let'c; go hark and 1 ok a tin areas of deprivation that the student- 
are indicating in that 1-st or- underlying causes of drug abuse. You will 
notice that in every sirgle o.ie of the basic ca :ses that youngsters gave us 
--and we were able to disc, r , from th^ir undert^-^hlng of their drug career- 
that the anticipated gain far outweighed the tjripated losses. No^ice 
that mosc of the antici^at -d losses that the . • .-ng p.ople recognized were 
not osses from their own peers at all bu! . .^^es rhat thev would get as a 
result o. being burted or identified Vy the ^dult world. Ju5:c as , u a .d I 
weigh the gains-risks o! practical 'y . -er: thing that -.e do, youngs.crs do 
the same thing; and wbe "e these g.-i.ns u -e so preponderant, th - -id "Let's 
try it, let s do it." * 

Not.-ce that ever one of the foUowirg eight ba: ic univ isalities or 
bar.ic needs and want- became expr-^sed: affection, respect, cU b-ing, 
pov;er, skill, enlighuenment , recticudo, and wealth. This ga^- us ou- fun- 
damental clue as to wh - we can do in the classroom. If our indings were 
accurate, then it must ollow that the same causes result in 11 other behav- 
iors that get young pecplo in trouble when thev feel serious! leprived of 
one or more of the universal needs and wants. T] ev cope with a need by 
adop:ing any kindr of b?havior that will satisfy that need. 'If I can't 
have whac I need, then J can steal il. If you put too much pressure on me 
at home for grades, I .ill cheat." And so it goes. Interestingly enough, 
you could get at almost all tho prime problems we face with juvenile delin- 
quency and evaluate them by this method and then treat by this method; in- 
st.-r.d of incarceratir^g a youngster in juvenile hall and so forth, you'will 
come far closer to solvirg our problems by this method than bv our present 
-.. ethodp. 

Frequently, as a esuU of needs or wants, youngsters did become in- 
volved with the law an< became delinquent (whatever that term means in the 

ast analysis). Thus, the anfwer must be to enhance everyone in his own 
basic universal needs . nd wants so that each learns to cope with his own 
.roblems in a manne; jat is both self-satisfying and socially acceptable. 
We must be ed-icate ^^t< « share these eight universal values. W - cill them 
values because y.m'-s ors are valuing, making choices bctvec alternatives 
in weighing gains cgr^nst risks. These are the Only kinds rf values th.'.t 
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wc are talking about; and this is ^hy they are universal. They have nothing 
to do with "so-called middle class values" or anybody else's values; they 
have to do with those eight univer&al needs. Curiously enough, we can take 
this into the barrioF and have exactly the same success in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican communities; we can take it into the ghettos, and our blacks relate to 
us far better with this than anything we have ever found. And why not? 
We're dealing with what they really need, 

Theie are some things that ve overlooked--tbe need for good, sound in- 
formation. But we give it to youngsters in a way that irakes it much more 
palatable, on a need-to-know basis, on a maturity basis, begir.ning at the 
kindergarten level, Tf vou want, you can be^in with air. Seuss story. You 
all know the story that Dr. Seuss tells about Gertrude McFuzz, the beautiful 
drug story that kiudergartners and first or second graders understand and 
enjoy. If you don't remember it, let me just briefly sketch it, Gertrude 
McFuzz was a girl bird who had one tail feather. Her girl-friend up in tlu- 
other tree had three tail feathers, and Gertrude wa..ted to have three tail 
feathers like her girl-friend. She kept worrying her doctor uncle to give 
her help so she could get three tail feathers; and he kept sending her away, 
saying, "You are a different kind of a bird." But she worried him until 
finally one day he agreed. He told her, if she had to have three tail 
feathers, to fly over the hill to the pillberry tree and take one pill for 
one tail' feather, another for a second. Then she would have two more tail 
feathers and be all right. So she flew over the hill and found the pill- 
berry tree with its pills, just as doctor uncle had said. She took one pill 
rnd--pop:--out came a tail feather; she took another one and--pop:--out came 
another tail feather. 

But guess what? Gertrude wasn't satisfied now; she looked around and 
saw that there were a hundred pills on the pillberry tree. She asked her- 
self whv she should have just three tail feat'.iers like her girl-friend? Why 
shouldn^'t she soar? So she took another pill, and out popped another tail 
feather. She kept it up until there wasn't a pill left on the tree. She 
was the most gorgeous bird you ever saw in your life; she had feathers like 
no bira ever had feathers. She decided to go back and show her girl-friend, 
and then came the trouble. She found that she was so heavy she couldn t 
walk, couldn't fly, couldn't move. It was getting dark, and she was getting 
hungry and so she screamed for her doctor uncle. He finally came up there, 
and in' typical doctor fashion he said to her, "Why didn't you dc what I told 
vou to do'' I told you to take one pill for one tail feather and a second pill 
for the other tail feather and stop." Then he called all the other birds to 
come help. It took them two weeks to fly Gertrude back to her own place, 
and then one by one they pulled out each feather. Finally they got her back 
to where she had only one tail feather anc' — guess what? She was happy. 

All right, now you have listened to an infant story. We did this on 
NBC the other night with a ten-year-old. When she got through, she spelled 
out the lesson that she had learned from that story. No one had to t^l. her 
it was a drug story or a drug lesson. She knew what vanity was; she kn-v. 
what going beyond what the doctor told her meant; she knew envy and all th. 
rest of it. We can go through every single grade level; we have produced 
for the school complete units using the teachers and the youngsters, so we 
do not create a drug course at any one school. 

I ask you to consider s-tiously before you introduce a special drug 
course into your school, because a drug course turns children and young peo- 
ple off. If you h.iven't had the experience of standing up in front of them 
and seeing the lights go out of uheir eyes, you have no idea what a drug 
course does. You don't need it. You have no need for ■ t whatever, because 
you can teach drug abuse in every subject from the t:me a youngste- arrives 



in the. morning until the- end of the day. The scienc.. teacher, the math 
teacher, the "ngli h teacher; it makes no differer.ee. It work:;. Thev learn 
It, and we t-t i^. We have a series of instrument; that were created for 
us by the Sta- Department of Education and others, ami we test youngsters 
pre-post without ev.^r creating a drug course. At the end of the' semester 
they know more about drugs than youngsters whom ve put into a tvpieal drug 
course as a trial. Even better, they have an idea about drugs i, the sense 
of attitudes and behaviors in responsibilities, and this works far bettor 
than any of the other kinds of courses that we tried to implement. 

How do we do it? For th benefit of you school people, particular^, 
let me say that this cannot be done without a lot of help. It's very rea- 
sonable, doesn't cost a lot of money; but you have to remember that we in 
the school are only part of the sobiuron. Actuallv the program zeroes in 
on the community and all federal agencies; aiti that's why I enmmierated the 
members of the advisory committee for you when we first started out. We 
have the help of all the agencies, and we coordinate with them and thev co- 
ordinate with us. In our county alone we have twenty concurrent teachers' 
training courses going on. Eventually, by the end of 1973, most of our dis- 
tricts will have saturated all of their schools at all grade levels. They 
will use an entirely different technique to make the classroom relevant to 
the youngsters, to do some things I heard this afternoon which thrilled me. 
I haven t been up to Mendocino in about three years. We brought the former 
heads of Mendocino down to work with us, and they are part of our staff in 
Orange County. D^. Poppy and the rest of them who start ^"d originally to 
work with the family up at Mendocino have helped us. 

We tr> desperately to get teachers to see that the primary problem in 
education is to get youngsters to change their attitudes first. The problem 
IS noc with the youngsters as much as it is to get toachers to change their 
attitudes. In our teacher training courses wc teach them the techniques of 
how to have an enhancing alnosphcrc within the schoolroom and what the strat- 
egies and techniques are, one by one down the line, regardless of what they 
are teaching. We have a great mass of material which has been created so 
that the teachers, who are not necessarily innovative but are good teachers, 
can use it. These w. rkshops were so successful th.it the state legislature 
in Arizona (for cxairple) appropriated $200,000 and set up a training team to 
go to every county; they have been working for two years to train teachers 
in every county in this whole proccdure-r- ..ositivc atmosphere in the class- 
room, an enhancing classroom. 

We teach counselors. I didn't have time to talk to Dr. Gazda about how 
widespread counselors are in George, i or in this part of the South. George 
Dcnos and I arc tremendously interested in this, because one of the things 
we found in California was that most of our counselors have never had a 
course in clinical counseling. They're paper pushers. They schedule kids 
m and out of classes; they can tell you about jobs anH about what colleges 
to go to; but vuen it comes eo handling tlu indivic'r.-.l problems of kids on a 
people-to-people basis they've had no experience or training. What we arc 
trying desperately to do is to train counselors in this kind of skill, and 
wo are doing it through the University of California. Wc train our adminis- 
trators and our staffs, but x,e know that at that point wc have only begun. 

The real problem we have now is with parents. How do you get parents 
to enhance youngsters, to do the same kinds of enhancing at home? To do 
this, we have created parent workshops outside of the schools. Please note 
this. We do not cre..ce parent workshops in the schools; we don't want young 
parents or older parents to go back to school; they res-^nt it, and we have a 
great man: who cop out on this. We hold these sessions in homes; we hold 
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these in various areas orlur then in institutions. They are limited to 
ti;enty-four people at a t im.. . A traincu pcr.s -ni relates the eight needs and 
wants, not to what we do in seiiool hut to the youngster's needs after ho 
contes home in the afternoon, at night, on Saturdays and Sundays and weekends, 
and during his vacations, to evt^rything that father, mother, and the rest of 
the family do and how they do it. The parent^: have become a part of this. 
One of the great thrills is that, uirh over forty workshops for parents go- 
ing, there is not one that does not have a waiting list. Three and four 
times as many people as we can take in the n-'-rt program are waiting to got 
in. The reason is obvious: at th. end of six months parents, police chiefs, 
and probation people havi- cc^-ie into the principal's office and the superin- 
tendent's office, and asked, "What are you doing? How can we do r.his outside 
of the school?" 

The great thrill is to hcxVi. par».nts write letters not just to us but to 
the governor and to legislators, ^aving, "This program must be expanded. 
This program must reach ovtryon.'." With that, wr liave been able to institute 
within the county, first on the county level, no\>7 on the state level, this 
program which you are liearing tonight. liav * become the official program 

of the state of California. I nder a new bill just passed, no teacher- train- 
ing institution can r(<.t^v.^. accreditation after ^'circh 15 of this year unless 
that teacher- training insLitution of firs a course in drug abuse preventio:^ 
education. And after thi., y,. ar no tt^acher will receive ae elementary or sec- 
ondary credential unless that credential also carries witn i>: the fact t'^at 
he has completed the course in drug abuse prevention education. That b^U 
becomes la\7 within a few davs. 

We provide out of our office in the Center, as a practical way of doing 
it, in-service training worksl ops. develop assessment means; we prepare 

and implement curriculum nat-^x-i al ^, ; uv hold conmiunity and parent workshops. 
The community and parent v/orl.shops, I neglected to say, are being taken over 
beautifully for us by the church- s and by civic organizations--the League of 
Women Voters, the Junior League, and so on. We assemble and distribute vast 
quantities of this type of material, not pharmacological material. Lastly 
and most importantly, T think you will want to know that we can evaluate 
everything that I have saiH. to you h.-re tonight. There arc only two things 
in this whole program tliat are new; all of the other things have been done 
by good, innovative teachers for yeare'. The only difference is that Dr. 
Lazwell and Dr. Rucker and vr.otyt of the people originally working in this put 
it into a system that any teacher c;in uso. Secondly, as a result of the 
work it has been done in the last six y^a^^s, we have developed instruments 
for L.Lastiring the effectiveness of the teachers. We don't have to worry 
about accountability in thi-^ because the teacher in h.n* own classroom can 
measure the effect tnat she is laving with her students on a monthly, bi- 
monthly, quarterly, or semester basis. At the end of the schoji year we can 
do a district-wide or school-widi ^valuat-^on bastd upon the Carney Risk-Tak- 
ing Instrument which George Demos mentioned to you earlier 

Lastly, the basic assumptions of this whole program ai_-e as follows: 
Teaching facts alone doesn't build desirable attitudes, skills In decision- 
making, values, or a basic sense of responsibility. Drugs are not the basic 
problem; rather, they are merely a symptom of underlying behavioral problems 
that must be adequatc-ly confronted before an acceptable behavior will be 
substituted for the high-risk, low-gain one that provides the modicum of 
satisfaction, pleasure getting, ot gratification of the underlying need felt 
by the individual. It is neither necessary nor desirable to make drug ex- 
perts out of teachers, counse.ors, school administrators, or parents. I 
couldn't do that if T wanted to do it. T teach doctors in the medical school. 
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Ihey have had a year of pharmacology, and they havo to come back to take an- 
other course in drug abuse. If it takes us that long to handle the physi- 
cians, you can imagine what success we would have trying to make experts out 
Of tnt rest of the educational woild. It is self-defeating to relegate drug 
abuse prevention and education to a one-period per day health education 
course or to the usual one or two-week teaching unit, the health and physi- 
cal education period, or other one-shot efforts. These are some of the com- 
iTiercial things that are on the field now, and a lot of districcs are paying 
up to five and six dollars per student. Drug abuse prevention education will 
be successful only when sequential from kindergarten through high school and 
when most or all teachers are part of the program from the start to the end 
ot school every day in the semester. While rehabilitation and therapv are 
of paramount importance to those students who have begun to experiment use 
and abuse dri'gs, the basic role of education must be prevention. 

Our real problem, as you see, is to recognize once and for'all what we 
are dealing with. If you are still "hung up" on the belief that our problem 
IS drugs, I reel sorry for you and those you are supposed to help, because 
you are not going to win this battle. Education-wise we aren't going to win 
either if we continue with the kind of stereotyped programs that have been 
implemented every^.here in the United States. On die national commission I 
have seen 1903 in five years. We can evaluate about 2 per cent of them 
but of the 2 per cent we have yet to find one that can show us any evidence 
of having succeeded in keeping youngsters from using drugs. Let that sink 
in, for that is the important thing. We can implement a dozen different 
things a year in the school district, spend your money like it was going out 
ol style; but when we come to measure the success of vjhat we have done, it 
wiJl be nil. The reason is simple. We're dealing with feelings- we're deal- 
ing with emotions; we're dealing with the personal reactions of people, 
whether they rre young people or whether they are adults. In one of our cor- 
rectional institutions, we have 93 per cent recidivism, where we are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars on each addict, putting them through sensitivity 
and all the rest. The reason is obvious. We dry them out, give them sensi- 
tivity programs, but do nothing about the individual problems. We never get 
around to why this person is using drugs and how we can help him to" f.nce his 
problems, and that's the key. With that, I thank you. 



Question and Answer Period 

Dr. Demos: Herb, I'm goin^ to debate you about no , :„g in the 
genes before we get sone questions on it later. T.L i s.iv ■ o-jple of chinas 
before we open it up. We did a very goc ( ,idv-rti'ing s.udy. We brought in ^" 
one of the real pros, a professor of ra'Letx g .,p ^t UfC. Don K.ntor, who v-.- 
vice-president of one o'^ the largest a.' -rtising firms ii, Los Angeles, to o 
a study on advertising and its impact o young people with regard to drugs. 
We can give you this in fact if you write to us, but ius^ let me summari^.e 
a few of the findings for you. The majority of respons indicated that peer 
group influence and curiosity led young people to try i, legal drugs for the 
first time. This was done with video-taping, a very carefully controlled 
study using video tapes, experimental groups, and so forth. Many students 
felt chat other young people were capable of being influenced by pharmaceu- 
tical advertising and that elemenLa. school children were more affected by 
TV advertising than were older students. Students felt that advertising for 
stimulants and depressants could lead to misuse of the product. This was es- 
pecially true of the seventh-grade stucrnts. 
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Fifth-grade students tended to find comm.r.ials more believable than 
did any other group of students; so that's right that level that Herb 
was talking aoout. The anti-smoking eampaign appears to have had a positive 
effect on all students, even though advertising per se mav not be considered 
uniquely responsible for attitudes tov.-ard legal or illegal drugs. The stu- 
dents nevertheless feel that advertising is poLcntiaily an influencing agent, 
particularly where the younger students are concerned. Elementary school 
children tend to be most receptive and least critical o^ the advertisements 
rhey see. The younger age group would be thi' most receptive to an anti-drug 
campaign similar to the anti-smoking one. High school students rated school 
as the second most influential factor, second onlv to family, in afrecting 
feelings toward drugs. Students rated school as the psychologic: i equiva- 
lent of the peer group. These are just a few of the findings of this re- 
search study. 

Mr. Brayer: High school students showed alr:ost no effect from tie ad- 
vertising. When ;ve published our findings in the Congressional Record, the 
advertising people picked it up and came flying out to California to get a 
hold of all our data. It resulted in a reslanting of national advertising 
for youngsters, particularly at the high school level. They were having no 
effect. 

^ Dr. Demos: In fact, once you are Drain-- shed bv advertising, although 
it s awfully subtle, it's there to stay. We find this to be the case with 
drug abuse-committed young people. With the exception of some of the inno- 
vative rehabilitation centers, results are terribly disappointing; and I'm 
coming to believe more and more that the traditional therapeutic hour is 
pasde in working with committed dreg abusers. Forget treatment on a once- 
a-week basis. We are attempting to develop a day- treatment center, and it 
looks like with luck we will get a sizeable grant from the California Council 
on Criminal Justice to develop such a center, a center where chronic drug 
abusers will be brought daily, be provided with a meal at lunch, and receive 
training, their education, as well as a host of other therapeutic modalities 
including psychodrama. We have one of the top psychodrama experts. Dr. Mar- 
tin Haskell, working with us. We use imaginable modality in an attempt to 
find out which approach is best to turn these youngsters off to drugs and 
on to more productive means of coping. We are convinced that our efforts 
have to take place in this type of a setting, a setting where they will be 
there daily, so that you have an opportunity to work with them in consid- 
erable depth and as long as is necessary. 

I talked several psychiatric hospitals into implementing such a program 
becau.se frantic parents are constantly coming to us and saying, "What can we 
do about our youngster; we 11 pay virtually anything to help our youngster 
off those whites or reds or whatever." And frankly ve haven't had enough 
facilities. We don't know where to send them; we really don't know what to 
do. We feel truly impotent as far as helping many of them. This type of 
setting, this day-treatment center, will let a person go home at night, go 
back to his community, and not be incarcerated and not bo involved tl'i a 
setting that is non- therapeut ic , the type of setting which Dr. Korn talked 
about in his lecture. The patient can go back to his home and talk with 
parents and get parents involved. As I mentioned, I have talked with sev- 
eral of the small psychiatric hospitals, trying to encourage them to use 
this day-treatnient center concept. Many of them hay< "irtually no sr-cess 
in talking with insurance companies. Not many pc^p . -an afford to go o n 
psychiatric hospital with money cut of their own po. rcL?- anymore; it's un'-e- 
liev.Tbly expensive. So you have to have some type .' insurar , /.cording 
to now laws in the state of California. you can go to a st-te hospi, .1, but 
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yo, can t go to a private psychi.itri. l,ospitnl. The- fact remains that we 
talked th-m into developing tho day- treatment center in hospitals and talked 
insurance companies into subsidizing it in such a wav that they find it is 
rnichmore feasible than full-time, round-the-clock care. When thev can go 
lome at night, it's much cheaper; it costs onlv ibuut one-third as'much as 
full-time hospitalization. We can provide the opportunities, the services 
and deal with them on a day-to-day basis. Finally, only two insurance com- 
panies tnat we canvassed would support thif. tvpe of day- treatment servic- 
7 "'■^^3^'^' "W^'ll' if VO" don't support this we will just have to charge them 
for the full day, twenty-four hours a day, and just lot them go on leave 
every night. Now they are coming around to this concept of day treatment, 
which we feel is the only feasible way in terms of success r orking with 
the chronic committed drug abuser. 

This ^ is where we are right now. We have gone in a very long circuitous 
route; we ve tried many different approaches; and it seems, I'm sure, that 
you could probably come up with a model as effective for your area-but you're 
welcome to nse ours. You're welcome to tap our resources; you're welcome to 
get our materials if you'd like and attempt to replicate it in your own com- 
munity. LTse as much of it as you like--whether you go for our Lapwell ap- 
proach or working on our needs. We're trying to get Herb to develop our own 
model m this regard instead of adopting one that I think we could improve 
on. Let me stop at this point and ask any of you who would like to pose a 
question, give a reaction or comment, or give us some of your thinking about 

Question: Could we get the "care package" from you? 

Answer: Yes, address it to m.e, please, at the Orange County Department 
of Education, 1104 Civic Center West, Santa Anna, California 92701. We 
would like to have any requests on an official letterhead. The reason is 
very obvious to most of you; we hav- to have a Justification for the expen- 
diture involved. We're glad to send you the materials. 

Question: I understand how one can establish values and so forth in a 
counseling atmosphere but how can we do it in a classroom? 

Mr. Brayer: The answer is very simple. It works better in a classroom 
than it does in a counseling situation because we have only a few counselors 
It works in the classroom because of the manner in w'..ich the teacher teaches 
ThP teache.1 has to change her mode of approach; you noticed some of it here 
today. We don t use the punishment concept; we use, as you heard from gen- 
tlemen this afternoon, a positive approach, an approach in which the young- 
sters are turned on to the academics of the course by their own wants, their 
own desires, their own needs, by making their own choices. It's curious 
The very youngster who hates algebra-I did, and I wish they had had this 
back then-becomes our "algebra fiend" under this kind of situation, because 
he begins to understand what it's all about and how alg-bra relates. 
Question: Is this a student-centered approach? 

Mr. Braver: This is a student-centered classroom entirely. Wc no 
longer set up rows eight desks across and five desks deep. We use group 
teaching and non-graded classes. We've thrown out th re Port cards in many 
areas. We had better start thinking and wanting c r kidf to think in terms 
of what they achieve, not in terms of that A, b, e- C. doesn't mean a 

thing, does it? "Look, mom, I got an A." What d )es thn^ it an? We want 
the student to be measured in the level of his own achievement, at his own 
rate. We don't want somebody with an IQ of 95 measured against a kid with 
an IQ of 130. 

(Question not clear.) 

Mc Brayer: Attitudes. I don't believe T made that statement at all. 
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becaust' there is, no pnckagf* to handle. The ttachor teachi'S. Wo don't change 
the curriculum because under California state law it is mandatory in each 
county and area, so we have to live within the curriculum we have. What weM 
do is show you how to teach any subject that you now Leach in a way that the 
youngsters will want. Let me give you one figure that George Demos omitted. 
(It takes us three days to do what we're trying to dc here in tv;o hours, so 
we have naturally omitted a great deal.) The one spi cific thing that I would 
like to say to you now is that, measured now over p period of 5ix years in 
areas where we are saturated, our lower achievers achieve at a tigher level 
after six weeks in this program than they ever achieved before; and they con- 
tinue to achieve. Our middle achievers achieve at a higher level , and our 
higher achievers at a lesser rate but still somewhat above where they were 
v;hen they started. The teachers come ba^!. and report this; the parents come 
in and report this; the principals repor * this. 
(Question not clear.) 

Mr. Brayer: Oh, I could not agree with you more. That was our failure. 
We noticed after we went into the thing that we were the failures. We were 
the ones that were contributing to this. Now there is one point that yoLi 
brought up in the initial part of what you said that is not left out--the 
d ropout bit. We've been interested to see that out program cut down on our 
dropout rate over the six years in which we have been doing it. It is meas- 
urable statistically now in most school districts. Our problem, you can see, 
is that we had to implement from kindergarten through the twelfth grade, and 
you can't do this overnight. We will wait until after we get kindergarten 
through twelfth grade, and v;e will see then what the dropout rate has been 
through the whole group. 
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HE GAME: CONTRONTATTOa WITH A VIEW TO CHANGING 
"iHE LIFE STYLE OF THE HARD CORE ADDICT 

Mr. Ed Lasher 

Assistant Director CAdirmiGtration) 
Auareness House Training Program 
Berkeley, California 



I listened to myself being c'e.-rriVd, and it was accurate all right- 
but somehow I didn't feel t ,at it was I. Thes- were aM t5u-. things that I 
have done, and yet that doesn't mc^ke me. In The Game which we wiH demon- 
strate for you this morning perhaps you will s^e more of me than in all those 
titles and things that add up to me. 

I'd like to start it cut by doing something that George just did In 
the vernacular, I feel like George just stroked me. Thank you, George I 
want to do some stroking myself. The grouD on the stage is from Renewal 
House. I didn't knou these people until yesterday. We've had .some time to 
talk, and I feel like I have a very good feel for them. I've traveled around 
a lot; I ve been involved in a lot of drug progr?ms all over the country, so 
T trust my intuition now, as to what kind of person will perform well in a 
drug prevention or drug treatment program. The feeling I have from the peo- 
ple at Renewal House is that they're excellent people for this field The 
description of the program that I have heard from them really sounds good 
Right off hand, for ihose of you in this area, I suggest that you take a 
•look at their program in Atlanta. Now I'd like for each of you to introduce 
himself. 

John: My name is John and I am a member of Renewal House. I came to 
Renewal House in clinical research from Fort Worth, Texas. After doing a 
year there with the narcotic rehabilitation program under f.ie federal system 
I came into Renewal House in August, and now I am in staff training at the 
program there. 

'^-irl: I came to Renewal House after a series of mental hospitals and 
Institutions, have been there since August, and now am a staff trainee. 

Curtis: My name is Curtis, and I came to Renewal House after going 
through a methar^one clinic treatment. I have been there since October, and 
now I m a staff trainee, coordinator of culinary, which is anything that 
comes under the kitchen, commissary, etc. 

Tim: My name is Tim. I came to Renewal House back in August. I had 
been arrested several times, had several drug convictions. Luckily I was 
just getting off the ground and was able to get to Renewal Houfe. I've been 
there six months now. I am a staff trainee or coordinator for operations 
maintenance and service operations. ' 

Ben: My name is Ben, and I'm twenty-three years of age. I came to 
Renewal House after being probated from Fulton County jail. I was probated 
to Renewal House on the 27th of October, which was my birthday; and I look 
on that as kind of a rebirth-a chance to get myself together. I'm coordi- 
nator of the expediting staff, which is one of the most stress-filled jobs 
in the house because it entails overseeing all the crews in the house and 
reporting direccly to the coordinator at some given time. We have a twentv- 
four-hour duty roster, and we are directly responsiblp for at,v(T,;ng ti.a- 
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happens in the house during that twenty-four-hour period. 

Rick: I*m Rick from Awareness House. I think I've been introduced al- 
ready. 

Mr, Lasher: Before I get into this I would like to add one detail to 
my description which may help you in seeing what my reference point is, what 
my vantage point is: that I, too, like the group on the stage, am a former 
heroin user. You might take that into consideration as I talk. The title 
of our presentation is: The Game, Confrontation with a View to Changing the 
Life Style of the Hard Core Addict. We will be talking about The Game this 
morning as a group process, and shortly we will be putting on a demonstra- 
tion of it. I will be talking about it as it relates especially to the hard 
core addict, but I think the possible application of The Game is much broader 
Its potential is not limited to ulie hard core drug addict. 

As we demonstrate The Game, it may appear to you to be very chaotic, 
perhaps hostile, perhaps irrational. In part it is all of that, but it is 
probably the heart cf most of the effective drug programs in the country 
that do not rely on chemotherapy, do not rely on methadone maintenance. So 
while you watch it--and you may have some hostility toward it; it may be 
threatening to yOu--bear in mind that it is the heart of a successful program 

Before I talk about The Game, I vould like to talk a little bit about 
\^hat I call the conceptual system of the hard core addict. By "hard core ad- 
dict" I mean someone who has used heroin compulsively over a number of years. 
I am going to generalize, and I'm also going to do some projecting on the 
basis of my own life experience. With the heroin addict, it is not simply 
a matter of using heroin. The constant use of heroin involves being a part 
of a whole subculture with certain commonalities, commonalities in terms of 
attitudes, behaviors, ways of carrying oneself, theories, and role models. 
I would like now to mention a few of these concepts specifically held by 
heroin addicts, and I think these are the more important concepts. 

Probably the most important concept the heroin addict holds is that he 
is sick, that for him there is no hope without dope. That expression "no 
hope without dope" is really an important one. If you were to go into many 
jails and drug treatment hospitals (like Lexington, Kentucky, for example) 
across the country, you would find scraped cnto the walls of these lail cells 
the expression "no hope without dope." That's quite a trick to do, because 
when you go into jail they take away any instrument or utensil you might be 
able to use in marking something on a wall. Obviously, then, a great number 
of people went out of their way to make this point--"no hope without dope"-- 
and to scrape this on the walls of these jails. The point is that the typi- 
cal heroin addict feels that he is that sick, that there is no way for him 
to feel good without the use of dope. He feels himself to be quite differ- 
ent from the average person, the so-called normal person, and he believes 
that this difference, this uniqueness, took place long ago, perhaps at birth, 
perhaps before birth. The essential thing is that he feels different and 
there is no way that he can become like us and can be happy without the use 
of heroin. That's probably the greatest problem in trving to help the heroin 
addict. He sees himself as uniquely different from you. How are you across 
the table going to serve as a role model for him? It's pretty difficult. 
Ordinarily the parson sees you as the helper across the table, as another 
breed of cat, a different kind of animal. He says, "There is no way I can 
be like you." 

The second concept that is typically held is that tl^ e world is a jungle. 
The police, courts, society in general are out to get us. Therefore, they 
can't be trusted. In general, the drug user can't trust anyone. Friendships 
are non-ex* stent. Each person must fend for himself. To summarize the whole 
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thing: "Heroin is my only God/' 

A third very important concept: the typical addict feels that he has to 
keep a cool front, a cool facade. **Don't show your feelings, don't let peo- 
ple in, don't let people get close to you or get to know you, because they'll 
take advantage of you/' 

There is also a fourth concept that seems inconsistent with the other 
three but that is usually held along with the other three. That is the drug 
user's tendei.cy to romanticize the use of drugs. For example, he will de- 
scribe himself as being "hip or cool." These are positive adjectives he 
uses in describing himself. He will refer to other people who do not use 
drugs as "being square or lame." These are negative adjectives. So along 
with the first three concepts--"l'in sick, I'm different, I can't be like 
them, ^^I^ can't be happy without drugs -comes this tendency toward romanticiz- 
ing--''I*m good." You can even see it in terms of the hero. There is a net- 
work cf heroes that the typical drug user has. In my time it was people 
like Lenny Bruce, Billie Holliday, Charlie Parker. I think with today's gen- 
eration it is people like Janis Joplin and Jimmy Hendrix, well-known celebri- 
ties W10 were known to use drugs. 

Tlie longer the person remains in the drug culture, the more fixed the 
first three concepts become. The tendency to romanticize the use of drugs 
is an exception, however. That tends to disappear after the person hits 
bottom. But the first three concepts stick, and they become fixed and firm. 
Anything new that enters into the addict's life is seen through this concep- 
tual system, is seen through these concepts, much like looking at the world 
through a pair of jaundiced eyeglasses. It's a difficult thing to deal 
with. In the final analysis, we have a person who believes himself sick, 
distrus!:s other people, and believes that for him there is no hope without 
dope. This is a very tight, inflexible system. 

The Game which we will demonstrate emphasizes three things--honesty , 
responsibility, and courage. The Game is often able to break this concep- 
trnl system, this pair of jaundiced eyeglasses through which the addict 
viev. 5 the world. 

Before talking about The Game itself, I want to talk about some of the 
as<5umptions underlying The Game. For one. The Game assumes that people are 
muc^ stronger than we give them credit for. Number two. The Game emphasizes 
individual responsibility and refuses to accept the notion that the addict 
is sick. Instead it suggests that the person has made some incorrect choices 
through ignorance of other alternatives, not sickness but ignorance and in- 
rorrect choices. Another very important concept of The Game says that the 
person does not have to achieve "insight" in order to accomplish behavioral 
change. He doesn't have to know why he needs drugs, why he started to use 
drugs, o: why he continues to use drugs in order to stop using drugs, in 
order to change. Instead, behavioral change is incurred through a concept 
known as "act as if" or practicing the form until you achieve the essence. 
Practice acting in a certain way and you will change. Rather than waiting 
for insight to change your behavior, change your behavior first; this will 
lead to feeling changes, attitudinal changes, and then more behavioral 
changes. If insight happens, great; it's gravy on the meat, but it is not 
crucial to behavioral change. 

Another important assumption is that there should not exist a dichotomy 
between therapist and patient, between helper and helpee. In The Game every- 
body is ar equal in fact as wcU as in name. Let me compare The Game to the 
group therapy session that was demonstrated here. In The Game there would 
be no such thing as "Doctor" and then "Bob, Fred, John, and Henry." The 
Game doesn't operate that way; it doesn't tolerate that. In fact as well as 
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in name, everybody is equal. The leadership in The Game enc'-<5es from within 
The Game, and it rotates. Whoever assorts himself become . ll.c leader in Tho 
Game, and every person in The Game is open to examination, including the 
leader, whoever that might be at any given time. Now in terms of a profes- 
sional being in The Game situation, the professional can be most helpful. 
The more the professional, or let's say the non-user, discloses of himself-- 
his adequacies, his inadequacies, his fears, his failings, his couragc--tho 
more the addict can tend to identify with that person. There begins the 
process of cracking the concept which is so real to these addicts — '*I am 
different from him, and there is no hope without dope.*' That is the most 
useful thing a non-user can do--be truly real, lay himself open to examina- 
tion, be as much a part of the group as everybody else. 

The final and crucial assumption in The Game is that pity kills the dope 
fiend. Pity is probably the worst thing you can do for a drug user, for a 
"dope fiend." Too many people are taking care of him; too many people have 
supported him; there have been too many mamas in his life, too many helpers 
in his life. The addict has to begin the process of being independent and 
has to begin it alone. He doesn't need any more people to do things for him. 

The philosophical context in which The Game is played states that the 
unexamined life is not worth living and that, therefore, everything is open 
to question. Nothing is off limits, nothing is out of bounds. The Game has 
only tv70 rules. First rule: no violence and no threats of violence. Second 
rule: participants shall not be under the influence of mind-altering drugs. 
This latter rule is sometimes waived when playing The Game with people who 
are being m^iintained on methadone, but there is quite a dispute about that. 
Some people feel th£.t if the person is on methadone he is not really playing 
The Game so to speak but is doing something different. 

All right, in addition to the two rules--the violence and the chemicals 
--there are some policies and some techniques. I'd like to describe them 
briefly so that perhaps you can see them as they happen in the course of the 
demonstration. The tendency is for you to hear a lot of noise, a lot of 
loud *alking, and miss the subtlety, and I want you to be able to tune in on 
the subtlety. 

The Game typically begins with something callec' an indictment. An in- 
dictment is a well-thought-out observation on another person's behavior. 
For example, if I were to look at Rick and notice that his shoes have not 
been shined, that they are quite unclean, an indictment might be Saying to 
Rick, "Rick, your shoes really are messy; they are really sloppy. Why don't 
you do something about it? It seems that you are lazy; you don't care 
about yourself. What's more, you don't care about others." That's an in- 
dictment based on fact; it's based on his shoes' not being shined. I did 
some other things with that, though I not only dealt with the fact, but I 
also did something else which I will describe i^i another moment. 

There are some policies to The Game. The first policy is that you talk 
to one person at a time. The whole group talks to one person at a time. If 
the focus of The Game is on Rick, then all the rest of us as a group talk to 
Rick and talk to Rick in any way that we want. We can ask him questions, we 
can make statements to him, we can yell at him, we can do anything we care 
to do; but it is verbal, and we all focus our attention on him rather than 
have half the group talk to Rick and half the group talk to somebody else. 
That's the first policy. 

The second policy is that you support both the probes and the indict- 
ments. The indictment is a statement of fact you're making a: out another 
person. A probe is questioning the pe*:son. If we're talking to Rick, if I 
start The Game with a probe, there is a question directed at Rick* The 
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other people in the group should support me. Thev should follow mv lino of 

TfT^llTV:t 't'^ ^^'^y ^^""l'^ '^'^f-'^ Rick Even 

some^M ^ f " '"^""^ '° altogether wrong, that it is 

ITlT f " at all but belongs 

dlZ ', Tl Again, too many people protect 

to handl V "Jf °i ^^-^ person has to learn how 

to handle himself how to thxnk for himself, how to bo able to defend him- 

ought To\Ll2' tit' J'^'-'^ T'' ^" ^^^""-^"'^ °^ ^ then ho 

ought to think about changing that position that be has taken. Defending 

tLt ;:rso;"°" "^^^^ ^ --^'^^ p^^^'^^'- ^^--'^ -•^^ ^-wtTof 

The third policy is that a good Game should move around very quickly 
o"f attention' ^V'^^^""^ everybody is covered, everybody becomes Jhe foc^s 
Of attention at One time or another, and it should move rapidly. In general 
on shoul spend about twenty minutes on each person. This isn't hard and ' 
fast, however; you may end up spending an hour on one person and five min- 
ru thL"g?'^ person, depending on what is coming out of it. As a g^^Ll 
Rapidly '"'"'^ ^^^P the game moving 

A final policy is that no contract or agreement should exist in The 

oHhat ^ r ' 8^^^' - example 

Rick and me t "^ ' "°T-T' °" ^^">ent. It might take this form between 

?J L?nrn ^ ^""^''^ °^ talk to you about your shoes 

If you promise not to indict or talk to me abo ,t the choice of colors I'm 

'w". '^°''r "^^'^^"g'" So it s an agreement. You leave me 

eooS V "J"': ^ '^^"^ ^^-^ - this other area. That's no 

f^er;-, '° question and each person must defend himself. 

There s also unconscious agreement, and you see that very often in husband 
and wife relationships or boy friend and girl friend relationships il! "he 
Game. It s not stated out loud. The agreement "I won't talk to you about 
this If you don t talk to me about that" is unstated; it's implicit" Very 

rlnZ ?! ^ "'I .T^ ^^"■'^ "^'^^ that kind of unconscious agreement 

Those things should be broken. dBieemtnc. 

We've just described our policies; they're not rules. As policies they 
can be broken; but if they are not broken. The Game will be better 

There are some techniques, too, and I will go over them very briefly 
You are going to see them in the course of the demonstration. They'll be' 
subtle. One of the techniques is called engrossment. Engrossment is taking 

ItTnV'^l ^"■^'^ ''''''''' P^^" °f and blo^Jig' 

It Into gigantic proportions-making a mountain out ol a moleh 11. instead 
of saying, "Your shoes aren't shined," I might say, "Man, your shoes aren't 
shlned; your hair isn't combed; your slacks haven't been pressed in years; 
you re just behaving like a slob; you seem not to care about yourself- ce;. 
tain y you must not care about anybody else. People are looking at you as 

!ith thTs '° ^^'P ^'^ g° - °n and on 

Le^t sMn"eT'"thT' "^/^^Soration. If I „ere to say simply, "Your shoes 
aren t shined, that would be quite easy for him to shrug off: "Okay, my 
shoes aren't Shined. No big thing." In The Game everything is a big thing. 
Je"doe. ' '''^ ^'"^ I -"t to make sure thft 

and .hrue n r ^""'^ ^^'^ ^^1^ to ratLnUl^e 

and shrug off any new input that doesn't fit into his system. So I engross 
and I exaggerate so that he can't miss what I'm saying. 

litMe^rl^"" technique, which is the oth^r side of the coin, is called be- 
littlement. It is just turning the coin over. it's taking a very big situ- 
ation and making it much smaller than it's presented. I „as once fn a Game 
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when a man whom most of us had known for some time came walking in and an- 
nounced, have a secret." Our eyes and our ears perked up; he had a se- 
cret. He was carrying his shoulders very high, and his head was slumped 
down. He looked like he was carrying the weight of the world on his 
shoulders. He dragged this thing on for about 15 minutes. "I have a secret. 
It's a terrible thing, and I have never told anybody, but now I am going to 
tell you guys, because I know I can trust you." He just went on and on and 
on with this preface, without getting into the secret. We sat there and got 
the feeling that this fellow liked his secret. He hung on to it, treasured 
it; it was precious to him. He was going to honor us by giving his secret, 
but he was going to take his time abcut it; he was going to build up the 
drama and get us ail prepared and then maybe give us that thing that he ob- 
viously liked so much. Well when he finally gave us the secret, it was: "I 
think I'm a coward." We used belitt lement . What belittlement means is 
shown by our response in that situation. We said, "Well, that's great, man, 
but did you remember to wash the dishes this morning? That was your job." 

What we did was to take positions totally opposite to his. We used be- 
littlement to change the person's whole frame of reference, change his whole 
way of looking at things. If this damn secret was so important to him and 
had caused his life to be so self-destructive that it led him to drug de- 
pendence and a hospital, we didn't want to reinforce the way he looked at 
things. With belittlement, we are going to take the way a person looks at 
things and give to him just what he doesn't expect, turn him upside down 
with the hope that he is going to reconstruct another conceptual system, an- 
other value system. We will not reinforce what he is coming in with. That's 
belittlement. 

Another technique in The Game is humor. The Game should be very funny. 
It shouldn't be a very morbid place where you talk about your problems and 
everybody exchanges problems. Rather, there should be a lot of fun in The 
Game. If you can get a person to the point where he laughs at himself, 
where he laughs at his absurd predicament, and behavior, that's progress. 
We try to get people away from taking themselves so seriously; in The Game 
there should be a lot of humor. 

Another technique is righteous indignation. Instead of saying, "Your 
shoes aren't shined," I would get on my high horse. "How dare you not shine 
your shoesi How dare youl You have been in this program for a long time 
and people coming into this program are looking at you as a model of behav- 
ior. These poor souls are depending on you, and you won't shine your shoes. 
Man, you just don't carel" I get righteously outraged anJ. indignant. I want 
to change his frame of reference. I don't want him to miss the point of what 
I have to say. With hard core addicts you sometimes hav^ to verbally hit 
hard to get the message across. Simple, soft, nicey-nice statements often 
do not get through. 

There Is another technique called carom shot. It's a rather clever 
thing, another way to upset the applecart--to cause a person to begin to ex- 
amine himself, examine his way of thinking, examine his behavior. Carom 
shot stems directly from the game of billiards. When you hit a ball with a 
cue stick, it hits another ball, which hits another ball, which hits another 
ball. An example of a carom shot in The Game: let's say we have a group of 
six people in a Game, four of whom have a beard. Assume I don't have a 
beard. I would begin talking to another person who also does not b-^ve a 
beard, and I would say, "You know, there's a guy right here in the room with 
us, playing The Game with us, who lately has been acting very, very funny. 
He doesn't do his work, doesn't seem to be paying attention to what's going 
on, doesn't even seem to know we're here. You know who I mean--thaL bearded 
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in very general terms-- just referring to that bearded fellow. if there are 

t es -^h rV T °^ ^'^^"'^'^'^ P^°Pl^' b^'gi"^ to develop anxic 

tics Oh my God, is he talking about me? What did I do now?" Each will 
start searching, examining. 'Vhat have I done lately, „hat is go in^ to hap- 
pen next, what did I do wrong?" So a carom shot affe^tfa n^ber of peo^L 
The p rpose of these things is to .ake people look at themselves. A heroin 
verl ml%""' "^"^^ -nts it, and he acts 

LhL or ;r '-11 ''"'"^'^ ^''"'^ ^" '^^^ °f co^sequcn ero 

consequences of their behavior; and these techniques are designed to do just 

Positive'^^n/^r' "^""^-^'^^i^S °P^" t° examination and question-both the 
c.2VZ\ negative. The Game seeks to turn the person around to 

:;:t^hrdo^eriVh^L"Tife" ^7- - >^ave the'pLson 
rather than what he^^js^b: ;:H;v:r^?:i":s^:;r:;.'-^ 

everyday ZTcltH^" "^T ''"^ ^^'^ and from 

exeiyday life experience. Therefore a Game will be better in proportion to 

tl" ITre : '""^ ^^'^^ '^-l lif^ b^bavior plis bZC o in 

u ed to 'Je r-''^ "''"'' '° ^ P^"-" of'behavior and tin 

used to make projections about behavior into the future. The emphasis is 

::i : t:c? deLT^°" ^^^^^^^^ 

cu e con^^n ; defense catharsis, projection, identification, humor, ridi- 
cule, confrontation-all these things. They all play a part n makin/a 
person aware of himself. Whether he chooses to ch'ange is up to him ' 

broadest possibn;.? T'" ''"^ ■ ' '''' '''' ^"^""^ ^^""^^ ^a.e has 

^ °lT I P^^'b^l'^^^es 1" working with drug dependent people. I want to en- 

to llT" I ' ^^^"-^ ^° '"'^ that ma^y people are unablo 

to establish a value system that they really stick to and live by Most of 
us seem to engage in acts of dishonesty. We see a small act of thic d L- 
^o'fudLInT"'^-'''^ ' """''^^ "'^">' are looking a v 

people we'^r' ^"r"'' /''"^ °' ^^'^ ^"^^^ -^at we say to 

people. We re not honest perhaps because we feel that bv being honest we 

te°n our'el T °' ^^"^"^ ^^-^^^ "^'^ honest because we 

tell our.elves we don't want to hurt other people. We're usually abte to 
rationali..e these seemingly small dishonesties; but I think in tL process 

a sen e"f "r'- "--"^ "P' concealing that we are le t " h 

a sense of uneasiness. Once the process of lying to others begins what 

t^ h^lronlJ-^ '?h 'T'^' '^^"^ oneself;'and then we be'^^^; ^ f of 
touch not only ^.ith other people but also with ourselves. Who are we^ If 
what we say isn't rerlly us, who are we? 

he.,-n!° 'I'^ irt""" °^ ^'"'"^ ^" """"'^ touch with other people 

begins with that process of being dishonest in many seemingly small ways! 

II ^^r^^lvL'th f "'^ ""^^'^^^^ ''^^ extent'tha? we o^ ; 

tLm ^he r K '° important people in our conmiunity, tell 

tSem 1h s'pLc and listen to the truth about ours;ives from 

them. This process of opening to others creates intimacy. Courage and hon- 
esty seem o have a byproduct-intimacy. And the strange thing that you 
are going to see-this thing called The Game, which Is going to seem quite 
crazy, perhaps very threatening, to many of vou-produces that th ng ca ed 
intimacy. Now let's go into the demonstration. thing called 
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Demonstration Protocol 



The Game begins with indictment and pro' ^ on on^ person supportt^d by 
the group. 

^' = Female Group Member 
= Male Group Member 

Remember that morning back in residence wbi'n you woke mc up by throw- 
ing water on me? Are you going to throw some water on me now? 

Yeah, I'd like to know where you were coming from, man. I never 
have felt right about that. 

This is a highly inconsiderate thing to do, 

Whi*t? Throwing water on somebody? 

Right. After yru wake somebody up once, the second cime you come 
around, you wake him up with water. 

Yeah, man, but you know what I was doing. You know the circumstances, 
the area I was growing in. Why did you come in and push my button that way? 

I wasn't trying to push your button. 

*: Oh, yeah, you're always trying to push people's buttons. You're al- 
ways in my face, and you're in everybody's face. What's your trip? 

I think you are playing on the fact that therf is no violence in our 
program. You know there is no violence, but you go ahead and throw water on 
people. 

You're trying to set it up. You know there is no violence. 

Didn't you know that John war ready to go out the door? Anything 
at all could have triggered him off. 

Yeah, I've seen plenty of mornings you came around to wake me up 
two or three times. 

What's your trip? What are you trying to do? 

I don't have any story. I was trying to do my job. 

Oh, pouring water on people is your job. 

You do have a story, too, man. 
* Well, I wish you would make me aware of it. 

Okay, so you have been up all night. So you're the night man. Big 
deal.' Don't come and take it out on me. 

Just because you have been up all night, you're going to throw 
water on me. Don't take it out on me. 
*: Sounds personal to me. 

#: How hard did you try to wake him up? Was it really necessary to 
throw water on him to wake him up? 

*: Have you ever tried to wake a person up two or three times without 
throwing water on him? 

You tear the whole house down, and he is the only one that you 
threw water on. 



Yeah, 



He's the only one that didn't get up that particular day. 
#: He's the only one you had to call more than once? 

Can you just cop to it that you've got something going with him and 
get it straightened out here, or are you going to just sit there like a blank, 
say nothing except that you threw water on him. 

*: I think it is something more personal. Is this a job? That's what 



Focus of Group s Attention 
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all those people over in Germany said: *»It was just my job. I just locked 
those people up and made gas chambers because it was ny job/* 

^: That was a job. He didn't care about me, man. I just got out of a 
heavy clean-up before that, and you put me right back in another position. 

*: If he had given you a gun and told you to shoot if somebody didn't 
wake up on the second time, would you shoot him * cause that was your job? 
Exactly. How about those goodies for you? 
Man, you're trying to hold me down. 
Why don't you admit you have it in for this guy? 

No, tliere is nothing personal involved here. You can take it any- 
way you want to, but I'm telling you the truth. If you can't see the truth 
when I am telling it to you, I don't know what you w.int. 
How do you feel about that guy over there? 

I see him on a personal basis. 

But job-wise you don't like me. Right? 

I'll cop to that. There's quite a bit of high rolling... 

Well, how did you feel throwing the water on him? Did you like It? 

Obviously he didn't. 

Damn right, h^ did. 

Well, I was doing my job. 

That's your out. It was legal to do something, so you did it. 

He's hiding behind it. Talk about hiding, man. What are you doing? 

Well, that reminds me of the sadistic cop down in the hole beating 
up an inmate and saying, **This is part of my job." Really he is just beating 
the cat up. So where are you? It was part of your job all right, but you 
liked it. 

^ No, I wouldn't say that T out and out liked it, but there was a 
degree of satisfaction involved. 

Can you teil us a little rAore of what is going on with you and him? 
What kind of hassle are you having? 

* I can bring up an incident- You all are supposed to be asking me 
the questions, but if you want me to throw this out on the floor, I will. 
For instance, yesterday when we came up here, John, Ellen, Linda, and Garry 
came in one car. Curtis, Sam, and I came in the first car. Now I didn't 
appreciate this. John comes up with decision (CHATTER) 

Wait a minute, I want to hear this. 

* Now remember the conversation we had concerning the luggage, how 
John manipul ted his way upstairs - 

That's got nothing to do with the water, though. 
You're asking me about personal feelings. 
*: Okay, you won your snot. 

What did that cat do with the luggage so he could drive with the 

chick? 

— ► I'm saying how he manipulated the thing. He came up there with her, 

brought the luggage, and put it in the car; but we had our own luggage to 
take care of. Still he worked his way out of--like he was going to follow 
through on it. The next thing I know, Curtis, Sam, and I are bringing the 
luggage back. 

So you're angry because he... 
He got the girl; that's why he is angry. 
No, I*ve got feelings about x^. 

What feelings? You weren't happy about it, were you? 
I was being manipulated; I was being played on. 
Okay, how did you feel towards him? 
In that instance? I was real mad. 
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i'l Did you go out and get the luggage? 
^: Damn right he did. 

Did you tell him about it? 
> No, I didn't. I had conversations with Curtis and Sam about it, and 
they said just play It cool. 

*: He got so uptight he had to throw water on him. 
Group: Right . 

What are you going to do next time? 
Everything is coming around to this glass of water. 

No, it sounds like you let your feelings about this cat build up and 
build up. Instead of confronting him about the little things that made you 
angry, you held them in. You didi/t say a word, and they built up, and thtn 
you "acted them out." I wonder how many other times in your life you have 
don^ that kind of thing--let feelings build up without expressing them. 
Suddenly in an impulsive explosion you throw a bucket of water on him. 
» ^: I'll cop to that. 

Maybe you ought to deal with things when they happen instead of let- 
ting them churn and build up until a glass of water becomes necessary. 
*: You really could have drowned him. 
» "^r YoM really have to use techniques at our house, and this is one of 
the techniques. 

Well, I was just wondering, man, what would have happened if it had 
been reversed, if I came in there and threw water on you? 
I would have had to deal with you. 
Yeah, how would you have desalt with it? 

I would have probably dropped the slip, but I would have gone along 
with the process. ("Dropped the slip" refers to requesting a Game with spe- 
cif i c people in it. "Gone along with the process" means that he would not 
have acted on his anger immediately but would have waited for The Game.) 

You would have dropped the slip after you had reacted to me on tne 



At seven o'clock in the morning.... 



What 
cover 



I don't know. 

Damn right, you would have- 
I' 11 cop to that. 

How are you going to cop to something that you don't even know? 
I'm trying to say is that you are trying to play out from under the 
That's what you are doing. 
You don't like the seat, huh? 
No, it*s hot. 

Is there anything else you want to talk about? 
(A lot of chatter.) 

*: Sounds like there was more to it than jealousy, his getting out of 



work. 



No, you're putting words in my mouth. 

Now, think. You said he went with the chick and manipulated you 
three guys into loading up the luggage and unloading the luggage. It sounds 
like there is more to it than the hassle you had with him. 

It's a peculiar thing. You don't feel that things should bother 
you when they happen. You know you hold then in and hold them back and then 
you impulsively act out. You have feelings about him about these two things. 
What else? Are there other things that you have about John, in relationship 
to John, that you are carrying around in your little collection box? 
No, that's about it. 
You feel okay? 
yeah, now I do. 
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fC^im. clmngi'S to nnothtT person.) 

•*': Why do folks take advantage of him? 
(A lot of chatter back and forth.) 
Oh, it's niv turn? (John) 

John is the Cisnnova. He's got him carrying the luggage. 
Amazing! 

^''t Well, let's slot, it down. Don't tell me vou are just going to let 
It go ar that. ^ & 5 l itL 

y^ll' T s^id I did n carry my luggage in the hotel. 

' : Let me finish this. . m lazy, so it is okay for me to manipulate 

th7t\-iglTi''' ^^^^ ^ """^^^ "^""'"^ myself." Is 

^' : Well, I manipulated him. He learns. 
(A lot of chatter.) 

You^ better believe this so-called program, man-start helping vour- 
T von t help myself by straining my back bv carrying the luggage". 
Executive, man! 

That's the same thing that got you in prison. 

How many people did you manipulate to get you into drugs and into 



If, 



pr 1 ^on? 



A few. 



"^'^"^ ga^-^ manipulation got you to the joint (prison). 

But It was in the negative sense that way. 
Did vou help that guy? He was your brother? 
- That was way back then. Now you are starting something else with 
inv deal. What do you want him to do next time? 

^ ^^^^ yon won't even get up and make your bod. 

^'''t T make my bed. 

^j^^^^^^ ^'^''^ ^^v^"" t^^^ you^ clothes off to go to sleep; you just flop 

^'""^^ ^^^^P with your clothes on? Do you wear your shoes tc bed, too? 

^ No, T wear my clothes to bed now, because where T sleep it is kind 

-y, Man, that's a cop out. All you gotta do is get an extra blank^^t. 
It ain't that cold anyway. 

He said all you gotta do is get an extra blanket. Sounds like you 
just lazv, man. You don't want to go through the motions of taking your 
c lothes off and putting them on. I'll bet you would like to get someone to 
no tliat tor you. 

► Yeah, tM like to have a female to do that. 

All this makes me sick, coming out about the Casanova. I'll bet all 
the , hicks don't know all this goes on behind their backs. Sleeping in your 

L 1 o t h e s I r o J 

What other guy went with the chicks? 
The driver, and he didn't know them. 
Was that another one of your maneuvers? 
No, he was just the cabby. 

See, that's evidence of his manipulation. He looks upon the driver 
as a cabby. 

Well, you've got people loading up the car for you and unloading 
the car for you. 

^ '': Well, I've got them doing it, haven't i? 

Veil sure do. You're a manipulator. 

What about all those times you've been shot down? You've been rid- 
ing .0 high and you've been shot down. You do these things with the promise 



of (.old, 



are 
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of being shot dowr. That ought to tell you something right there. You want 
the privileges, hut you don't want to accept any of the responsibilities. 
^ Can you give me an example. 

You're asking for a verlal reprimand. You know--"I want what I want 
when T want it.*' 

You sound like a dope fiend. "I want uhat I want when J want it, 
and I'll manipul.ite other people to satisfy reeds and wants." That's pre- 
dop^ fiend behavior. How have you changed? 

Well, I've changed in that I don't do that as much anymore. 

You've taken a small incident, and blown it up... 

This is for you to look at, John... 
I'm looking at it. 

Why do you need to manipulate people, man.' Why don't you just stop? 
Why don't you start taking the responsibility for the things you have lo do? 
Why don't you do them and stop using other people? 

Fear is coming up front and asking somebod^' for something that I 

want . 

Hey, xTu-n, what I have is yours. 
► It wasn't manipulation. Maybe you look at it that way, but it wasn't. 
Okay, I looked at it as straight reality. I knew the luggage was out there. 
There was one funky suitcase and two bags. 

I've heard that rhetoric before. 
(A lot of chatter.) 
*: I see self-righteousn-^ss there. 

You're condescending now. I'll do you guys a favor if that is what 
you need. Hon't help mc help you. Tote that luggage for yourself. Get up 
out of bed for yourself. That's where it's at, though. 
I've done a lot with the kitchen crew, too. 

You did your residency. You were a cook on the street, and I must 
admit you are a good cook; hut coming in and disrupting the whole organiza- 
tion of the kitchen wasn't necessary. You know how distressful it is, how 
many attitudes come out; and you're going to come and cook sausage and eggs 
and toast, and have them bring it down. 

Hold it. Jack. I never had the Kitchen crew bring anything de^vn 

to me. 

I ' ve seen it . 

► You're lying. 

I'm not lying. I've seen you do this* 

John, why would your brother stand and lie about you in front of all 
these nice people? 

I've seen you do that. 
^ 'V: When? 

See, you say "when." I would assume that there has been more than 
one incident just from thee answer rhat you gave me. 
He's a high roller, man. 

I just caught another example of your not caring for other people. 
All these kind people out here are really concerned and interested and want- 
ing to know how to help people in trouble, and what do you say to these peo- 
ple? I won't repeat that first word, but you just kind of wrote them off. 

How would you feel about me if I were tryint; to help you? 
» »: I wouldn't feel anyxvay, Curtis. 

You've pointed it out on many occasions. The majority of us didn't 
approach you in this aspect, but now we are trying to show you some loving 
concern; and you are turning on us, man. 

Well, how do you feel about what you are hearing? 
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I don't like it. 

Can you tell us what you feel? 
►^•f: Yes, when they indict me as a high roller... 

You want to break that down a little bit--a high roller*? 

Yeah, uppity type attitude, playing behind a job title. Yeah, I 

do that. I'm beginning to understand why I do it. I do it because I've 
never^had a title that really meant anything to me or that I wanted to keep. 

How long are you going to hold it with that attitude? 
Not very long, if l don't change. 

Don't you feel that, whatever your title and position is, >ou can 
feel like a boss and be a good person at the same time, be concerned about 
other people's needs? 

► Yeah, l am. But I guess I am going to have to kind of branch it 
out, because I'm kind of lax except for the people that work directly with 
me. I have only one person who works with me, and I watch out for him pretty 
close, 

^ ^"^r That's selfishness righc there, man. I'm going to look out for him 
cause he works with me. What kind of reasoning is that? 
Pure out-and-out selfishness. 
No contract . 

We're all brothers and sisters, man. You should cover Curtis's 
back just like you covered Marion's back. That's what you are referring to 
in procurement, right? 

Oh, Marion is a girl? 
^'y- Oh, no, he is a fellow. You thought you had him. 
■ Oh, you're laying for me, aren't you? 

Got anything else you want to talk about? 
^ " : No, that's about it. 

You don't ask him, man. You ask us. You know this is Mr. Manipu« 
lator right here. 

'^r I haven't heard your voice. 

You know caring about other people, letting other people shift for 
you, high-rolling and all. You feel like you run around and do what you 
want all the time, and you don't have any concern for anybody else. You're 
in a position where you can do it, so you do it. You don't care what they 
think about it. 

(Connnents not clear.) 

Like an atomic reactor. When you wake up in the morning, it's like 
Ingemar JohannseT>. There's where part of my gripe comes with you, man. You 
have a much better vocabulary than I do, and you can manipulate with words. 
I feel kind of bad about that. 

What are you trying to do, shoot an indictment up under me, nan? 
YOU see that? We're trying to give you some help, and you are shooting 
curves up under me, right behind us. That makes me wonder about that com- 
mitment that you just gave us. 

Can we trust what vou say? 
*r Do you mean what you said? 
►^^r The only thing you can feel is that you can trust me by my actions, 
^'f: What kind of ways are you going to change? 

Specific things? Well, like stepping on people because I'm in a 
position to. I should have learned better because I have been down so many 
times and had other people above me. 

'f: Right there, man, you can talk about vocabulary. You can talk 
words all day long, but actions are what show it. 

Right. The only thing I can do is make my actions like my words. 
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people 



You* re not going to take advantage of your position and step on 



No. 

Okay, anything else. You okay? 

Yeah, but I'm not going to sleep in bed with my clothes on. 
(An unsuccessful attempt to switch the focus to someone else but it returned 
to Focus #2.) 

Let me give you an example of a prime case. Look at those shoes, 1 
don't like to use you as an example. Lasher, 
'V: v^cll, Icok at your shoes, 
(A loL of chatter,) 

When you were the coordinator of culinary and I was a resident, 
Luere was an established rule about when the meals were to be served, and 
everybody got them on time, or be didn't eat. Every night after the house 
closed when I came up to get a glass of water, you were in the kitchen fix- 
ing all kinds of things for yourself, playing on your title. 
^: Talk about me high-rolling, man, 

I stay in that kitchen all day long, 

I don't want to hear that. You stay in that kitchen all day long, 
sit back in the corner, punch this and punch that, browse around and see if 
the crew is covering your back. All you needed was a bull whip, man, 

►''^r I didn't need a bull whip; if something needed to be done, I gave 

directions and it was done, 
(A lot of chatter,) 

You gave orders; you didn't give directions, 
#: Did you ever just get in there and help out for the heck of it? 
Sometimes, 
Hov many times? 

You couldn't bust a grape. You don't know how to do anything, 

I like to feel a kind of laziness at times. Sometimes if I feel 

like a job is being done, I can sit back knowing I don't have to do it. 

Would that be being a leader? You are supposed to be a leader. 
You've got a title, but people don't respect you. They just do it because 
you've got the title. If you got in and participated in the work, they 
might respect you. What kind of example are you showing? 

You can have somebody work for you, but you can't work with them, 
I can see that, 

> ^c; That's just the reason we have titles in the house, man. This re- 
lates to society. You know, society plays on titles. This is a fact. At 
the same time, though, you have to learn how to deal with people on a human- 
istic level. 

You always talk about those schmacks on the street, those squares 
that use their titles in the wrong way. What about you? You are doing 
exactly the same thing that they do, 

» ^; I can see it. It is an easy trap to fall into, and I never have 
caught on before. 

^: Wait a minute. That's a cop-out: that's an easy trap to fall into, 
easy for you to fal 1 into it , 

Because that's what you wanted to do. In fact, you jumped in. 
And it seems like yon 1 ike it , 

You were riding around in that bag like it was a bull handle, 
I bet you wish we wouldn't bring it up, because you would like to 
continue it. 

— That goes way back, man; that was months ago, man. 
•'V: Okay, but this is still something that you did. 
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I cop to it I know I did it. 
Right thei<-: that's righteous indignation, man 

What do y.u mean by "indignation"? I don't know those words either 

. 1 ^■ T' I I]^^' ^ °^ '^'^""""^ he^e- I hear "that was 

a^ng time ago" and "it was an easy trap to fall into." 

What do you want me to say? I did it, and it was wrong. 

■ We want to know if you're going to change it. 

I've changed it; I've changed it. 

othpr^n nl^''! bothering you, but it's bothering 

other people that work for you. That creates disharmony. 

As long as it Hnesn't bother me I'm not going to worry about it. 

Vn, h'' f^^'^""^ all the people you've got under you. 

You have to think about the.-, too. They have feelings. 

Do you see yourself as a role model? 

Not in that aspect, no. 

I think you should, because I think they are probably looking at 
you as a model I mean that the new people coming into your program see you 
as a model of behavior-the way they should act. They are going to pattern 
themselves after you. If you mess up, they can fall into the trap more 
easily. "He did it, so it is good for me, too." 

-— Well, I can sit down with people and explain it to the.-. I can 
change that. I know I did it, and I don't have to keep on doing it. 

-•: Yeah, you know you have an effect on people. One way or the other, 
they are looking at you. You can affect them poorly by being a poor role 
model and sliding. Or you can b. a good role model by acting responsible. 
And really the choice is yours, but you affect a lot of people; and I think 
that s important, 

— It is important. T see it. Everybody has somebody he looks up to. 
i see what you re saying. 

#: T think you have been in that kitchen a long time, and you probably 
forgot a lot of things that were there before you. You forgot what it was 
like because you've been there so long. 

►^v: I guess it's good to go bach and work with people and remember what 
IS was like when you were down there. You forget what it was like when you 
were in their position. 

It's easy to forget. 
Are you going to look irto it? 
Let 's talk to Curtis now. 
(Game changes to Focus #3.) 

' ►Curtis: There's nothing to :alk to me about. 

What about yesterday, wh.m you were up there on the stage' You 
wouldn t even come out and say wh£ t you want.^c to say, man. What were you 
atraid of? How come you were holclng back? (F^cus #? was a character in 
the preceding day's psychodrama . ) 

•►Curtis: I couldn't say what I wanted to say. 

Group: Why? 

*: You weren't being honest. 
•►Curtis: I was. It was when other people were bcir-: me that Curtis 
wasn t honest. Their mouths are no prayerbooks, you know. 
Group: Why didn't you stop them and say something? 
(A lot of chatter.) 

^ That's a ccp-out, Curtis. You could have said, "Well, hold up, 
Dick, I ve got something to say. Like the whole thing is going down ragged..." 

*: You don t have to come out with all that other, man. I know you, 
Curtis. If you ve got something to say, >ou're going r.o say it, man. You 
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try to be nice to the people. 

^Curtis: That's what I've been trying to tell you. 

I don't see a red cross on your sleeve. 
» Curtis; No, I haven't got a red patch on my sleeve. 

There are stripes all over you. 
» Curt is: I may have stripes, but there's no red cross. 

Now, that's phony right there, man. 

Remember oar contract, man? Just look at that. We had this nega- 
tive contract, and for a couple of days we didn't tell anybody that we knew 
each other. In fact, when I came in here, my head was totally messed up, 
and I didn't even know if I knew you. You know we slipped and slided; we 
just skated, man. Push came to shove, and we had to either act or give up. 
That is where it was at. Now let's get back to the original question about 
why you are being nice to people. I know you have feelings about going 
down, about these people speaking for Curtis, and I know damn well Curtis 
can voice his opinion anywhere. 

►Curtis: Man, I told you I just went along with it because I didn't 

feel like I could do anything else. I had just walked in, and I couldn't 
take it upon myself to go all into it. I didn't want to hurt people's 
feelings . 

You know what happened to you? You know you were uptight after- 
wards, and you should have spoken up louder. 

-: Curtis, upstairs in the room you were uptight because you hadn't 
said all those feelings that you had. 

-: You were messed up to such a point that you didn't even eat Hinner. 

fr-Curtis: I was.-'t hungry. 

-: You can't cop-out like that, man. You can eat a horse when you're 
at the house. This is a fact, and you've got to deal with it. 

We know you, Curtis, and we know how angry you were. Yet you didn' 

do it . 

Dr. Korn was up there saying, "Freeze, freeze, freeze." You didn't 

dig that. 

> Curtis: I told him up in the room that I didn't dig it. 
#: Why did you tell him afterwards? Why not at the time? 
''^: When are you going to start maKing a change if you are not going 
to tell somebody what you think? 

"^^: When you leave the house and do what you must do for Curtis, are 
you going to start slipping and sliding like that? You're not applying 
what you have; that's why you fall. You have the knowledge down, but you 
don't apply it to yourself. 

fc- Cur t is ; I can see where you are coming from, but it's like different 
strokes for different folks, different things in different situations. If 
I can hold a deal with these tomatoes later and tell them about it, all 
right; but if I can't then I tell them about it then. 
That's cool. I go for that. 

Is Curtif^ ^"'^illy as nice a guy as you are making him out to be? 
Hell, no. 
Group: NOl I 

*: Will the real Curtis please stand up. 

'^: You're out of the kitchen now, and you don't even go near it. You 
don't even go through it now. You don't stop by to see what's going on. 
» Curt is: How do you know? 

I stay in the house, man. You've been gone all weekend, man. Some 
body told me he hadn't seen you in three days. 

——►Curtis: I haven't been gone three days since I've been there. Do you 
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believe everything somebodv tells you' 

to do Lro than yL ha"; L '"'"^ " " ^™ "I"'' 8ol„g 

when you Vnow I al on a bUnd d « k„ L'^ " ^'"'"^ 

Vo. knew I .ouldn^t eat what yo„"„e eatlnT ' ' 

(A let of chatter.) 

That's like taking a man through thp Sahara ^,nrl „h u . • 
ing of thirst, standing there in f-ont of hZ / ' ' ^""^ 

givmg hin, any. You know he can't d^ink i^ ' '"^"^^ °' 

-*C-rt?sr ^tVjuJtt^^L^g"- " ^^^^'^ 

was h'u-grr^'; L?;':a:'J:ar:;ng' '^'"'^ '''' ^"^use I 

*: What kind of pleasure did you get out of fhat' 

Wha about breakfast, man? We were eating toa... 
(A lo^'rc\t?erO We'll get you later. 

^^^^^^^^^^ -P ^^T^ 

Maybe ^ou^lu^fd^hLl^thl^gh^^how^-^^^lLrL^d h^^ ^ ^ 

going-'io e:t^a"^\e:ror^:ea?':r:h;teve: ^^^^^0 and you are 

You should have known it. whatever. You know it is going to bug him. 

Just take that incident for riU-^f • • 
ation and apply it in a dif r^^t Lnle and Jt'has" H '^'^ ^'^^ 

Let's say a new brother has come in o he Jou 0^a\ as"'' 

are in charge of dispensing TT,edicat5on TW ' cooroinators , we 

without a prescription. Let's sav T /"I "° chemicals in the house 

have some thorazine insta. e a^d ^ ^ 'u' attitude, man. You 

— Curtis: But yoi 'k^o^ reo"; n^ '.^""ha r ^IV^t ' '''' 
at, but I didn't take that into considerat?o;: b'u^' Z\r:,:'l,T'''' 

> .r"' ' ''''' °^ ^^-^ bland diet. ' 

.1^ a"kr a./:r.Lt!' -ah., 
Thanks. 

(Game is changing to Focus #4.) 

Okay, Linda. Anybody know her*? 

and d;ing'':ii Zsl 'o"d%hint '''d ' ^^^^ coordinating 
— #: We all f'l'in^o ^^"^ 

*: Wait a minute, Linda. What is this "we all"' 

►Linda: I realize that... 

See, she won't take it for herself TV,of " n • 

If you want to talk that ''we" u f vou co'^H ' ^-"-li-ation. 
it this way and it ain't too cool. ' ^ '"'^ ^^^^ b^^" ^"^"8 
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Like I said, l\e got feelings. I came into the house, I hadn*t 
even signed in yet, and you stuck a glass in my hand and told mc to run up 
to the kitchen. 

Are you a paraplegic? 

Then she was standing there just waiting for me to react so she 
could book me . 

"^^r It sounds to me like you've got gold-plated roller skates. 

All right, Linda, this is for personal gripes. I believe we have 
it resolved, but just for reinforcing let's talk about the incident that oc- 
curred when I was in residency. You know I came down to the bu55iness office 
and asked if I could get a book of matches, and you remember how you just 
th rew th^m up on the table. That made me so mad that I almost broke a cai*- 
dinal rule. 

And thaL pull-up boardi You made me do it over fifteen times, but 
you don'c sit down and take the time to show me ho\^ to do it. I'm two weeks 
off the street, you know. 

He still has blood dripping down his arm, lady. 
» Linda: What were you doing putting a pillow under his head? 
I was tryiag to get into the program. 

►Linda: You thought you had to be perfect up there, so I sat down to 

show you different. 

-: But you could have told me about the thirteenth time. 
''«•: Linda, remember the program is flexible: different strokes for dif- 
ferent folks. If you see he is messing up fifteen times... 
» Linda: I should have let him go on? 

-: No, yen should have sat him down and showed him. 
^«': I had to keep doing it all over again. 
» Linda: I did it for you once. 

": , . . in your way, out of consideration for me--to show me that you 
didn't want to be bothered with me anymore. I know where it's at. 
—►Linda: Okay, after the third or fourth time I just wanted to forget 
the pull up. 

•^^i Now the man took the initiative to put the pull up there from the 
junk; but since he is inconveniencing you, you want to say, 'Veil, forget it," 
you know. 

Lasher: Linda, is what you are saying that after tihe third or fourth 
time you wanted to forget about him and the whole episode? You wanted to 
get rid of him and the problem, right? That's how you saw it. 

^'«': I don't think she wanted to be bothered ab jut him. She just wanted 
to get him out of the way. 

►Linda: I don't know. I don't remember it that way. 

^^: That's a dope fiend attitude right there. That's an escape route: 
"I don't know." 

*: Cop-out number one. 

Lasher: Sit back and pretend you do kno;.?^ Linda. Did you want to get 
that guy out of your hair? 

*: Would you just start doing it after seven or eight times just to 
keep him from bu^tging you? Be honest. 

•*'*: Honesty , respons ibility, consistency, eff'^'ciency. 

Lasher: Where were you? 
►Linda: At the time... 

^'*: At the front desk, now; no sel f- righteousness ., , 
» Linda: I wanted to show you how to do it right, okay? I didn't really 
have the time. 

^^: You're supposed to take time, Linda. You're in a position where you 
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can take time and help a brother or sister out 

►►Linda: At that time I wasn't. 

You didn't have anybody else you could delegate it to^ 

^Linda: No, at that time I didn't 

_^Usher: WoU, what else wore you doing that you couldn't take time to 

she hid to'd?'' '° '''' '"'^^ ^'^^ -^^^ That's what 

Lasher: But that's a person, that's a new guv on the proeram H,'= 

Xu/'-u^gifth^^";:^ LT'"'' -^^^ ^op:;,o^^r:gh "hat^ 

wTT^i:"''^ T did help him. I even did it once myself. I don't understand 

reillC\l,-H^r"^'"' """u^"^ T'"^ ''i''"'^ ^^^P hi'" t>nough, that you 

Lasher: How do you feel about him as a person^ 

^;Lria'^^^r°V-° ^"'^ ^"'^'^i^ ^--^ ^" individual? 

^I.inda. I dig htm, you know. 

Lasher: Is he worth helping-even if it takes five or six hours? 



Linda: Sure. 



-l^ Mi„ r , ■'■'^ at the same time, when we look 

'o try rrr'l ^^"'^ ^'^^ ^^^y ^^-w the Initiat " 

owr;elfLh'rLL^"arra"°:nr?e:''^ ^^^^"^ "^^^ 

Seems like you're -ptight. How nre you feeling^ 
^Linda: Fine. 

— LinL"^ As%'''' ^-^"^^f"!' YOU feel fine about all this here^ 

out br:n uf a":ng\;:ra;o"r""^ ' '''' - 

How about the information? Do you feel that some of it i- right' 
--. From now on when the people come in, are you going to take the time' 
Can^you see where you went wrong in the past? Are^ou'going to^aL ' 

►Linda: Yoah. 

you JZt L°"talk ^^1;^™''"''' " '"""I""?- you have southing ,„at 

(Game is switchin^^ to Focus if 5 . ) 

You d'on't^know^.W- ' °" ^^^^ incidents? 

" , r ' 1^"°" that's for real. Regard- 

less of what goes down, you are going to support it. If I teU vou we are 
going to stomp on Ben, you are going to support i^ ^ " 

h-r Y.f'Z' ■'^^i' r""" '"'^^"8 '^^'^ information given to 

her, and she is feeling good; and you want to convince her to feel bad If 
she feels okay, why don't you leave her feelings alone' 

-■: I thought there was more going on than what was being said. 

You are too nice. Are you trying to play on us, trying to manipu- 



late us? 



No. 

You're a good boy, huh? 
Yeah. I'm a nice guy. 

You mean you're a nice guy when you jump on and indict all these 
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people'^ Do you consider yourself a nice guy? 
Everything is nice. 

By the way, when arc you going to shine your shoes? 
- T*m going to wear these shoes as long as T ft.'el like it. 

He's Inzy. He wears old work shoes that don't tnke polish. 
(A lot of chatter.) 

You know, Rick, you are a professional with all these credt-nticls 
and all that jazz, and we've dragged you halfway across the country from 
Berkeley, California, to do a professional demonstration for this audience. 
Now you walk in looking like a construction worker. 
(Laughter and a lot of chatter. ) 

Well, forget these people; that's what I say. 

These people are here for a reason, man. They are trying to help 
the public, and you are telling.. all of them to get losti 
(A lot of yelling. ) 

'': T think a lot of people get too hung up on their images. 
Well, we have got to do something about that image, man. 
Rick, there is something more to it. Why don't you tell us a little 
about your images . 

^Rick: T go through images like taking roll call. 

You get up every day and put on a new image, huh? 

Lasher: Let me tell you something about this character's images, man. 
At one time way back he wanted to be Mr, Ex-Dope- fiend himself, the ex-dope- 
fiend of the United States. He wanted to get a big powerful motorcycle (750 
cc) and act like Marlon Brando in The Wild Ones . Then he went through some 
other images. He was going to be a group leader in psychodrama and all that 
jazz. Do you know where the cat is now? Now, the cat is going to be a Paul 
Newman: the beard grows, the beard gets cut off; the hair grows, the hair 
becorr.es a crewcut . 

-': Sounds like you're totally confused, mar-. 

'': What are you going to be tomorrow? What are you going to be when 
you grow up? 

-'«•: Looks like he plans on being the construction worker tomorrow. 

No, he's got today. You know we'll give it "o , have 

a new attire tomorrow. 

» Rick: No, T think I'm doing something now. T think all the images 
that T went through have given me ^ome of what we can call insight. Doing 
different things turns me on. When T first came out of the family, the drug 
program, the only thing T knew was being a counselor; and my role model was 
based on people like Ed Lasher and Deitch. I used them as role models so 
that T could find out more about myself and things I want to do. T want to 
tinker with motorcycles, cars, or whatever. Whatever makes me feel good 
without sticking a needle in my arm, T want to do it. 
-: Using people as examples all the time? 
» Rick: Right. 
(Game switches to Focus ^^6, Lasher.) 

'«•: Lasher, when you came up on the stage, you didn't have enough con- 
cern to bring us a giass of water. 

You use the people who are there. Do you have a need to make some- 
one look bad? You talk about Rick's shoes, look at yours, man. They're all 
wrinkled. And that hair. Your hair is not combed. 

» Lasher: I don't make them look bad. And my hair is combed. 
Rick: You crushed me, (Laughter) 

You don't think you make them look bad. How do you know, man? Can 
you read minds? You're the best example. Use yourself as a role model. T 
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almost fe 1 aslet-p when they were introducing you, man. Then vou turn right 
around and ^h^ot the man down on the- sneak. That wasn't cool, at all. 

He's the man of many titles. He needs an index file for them 
►Lasher: i want all T can get. 

He cops to it all. Is it out of convenience, or is it valid' Or 
do you know that we iust have two minutes left. 

►Lasher: I changed my mind, men. The l^aJor can't be a'-^acked 

Rick: You know what he is doing? He is taking us on this trip for 
two minutes, and then all of a sudden he is going to say it is over and walk 
out and giggle to himself. 

-■: I'm sure the audience would give us a little extra time. 
(A lot of chatter.) 

Linda: Do all of these titles they gave you in the introduction make 
you feel more secure up here? 

^Lasher: No, not up here--but down there;. 

Why do you feel insecure? If you earned them, if vou got them 
honestly there s nothing for you to feel insecure about. Why do you feel 
insecure? ^ 

fc-Lasher: I don't foci insecure. 

That's what you said. 
— ►Lasi.er: First of all, I need to correct those titles that were used to 
describe m.> T didn t spocify that I wanted to go down this whole long list 
and make all L,his out for me. 
(A lot of chatter.) 

Z^^'T^T'- LT^i "^l' ^"^^ "''^ and go up there and 

say, inis is Ed sher." 

Linda: You couldn't have done it, could you? 

Would you h^.vo felt discredited? Wouldn't you have had any feeling 
about that? ° 

►Lasher: You're way off the rrack. 

-: We're on ours, you know. 
-: Where's the violin, man? 
-: We're happy with you, Ed. 

Why are you up on the edge of yoiir seat? 
-: You uptight? 

►Lasher: I'm uptight, and I'm getting ready. 

-': What are you getting ready for? 

You are on the defensive here, regardless of what we say. 
(A lot of chatter.) 

►Lasher: Slow down. 

-'^: No, you don't tell us to slow down, fellow. You can take it out on 
the group because you have a title and some superior feelings. Just sit back. 
►Lasher: I think you are more hung up on all those titles than I am. 

No, I m not hung up on the titles. I don't play. 
►Lasher: I'm responding to you. I am not hung up on those titles I 
can do with them or I can do without them. 

-^: Why do you feel that you have to change it around to take the heat 
off of you? You want to change it around to me. 

*-Lasher: Well, the concern then is... 

You made this Game. This is your Game. 
Linda: He is trying to get around to his technique. 
Right. He's still got some extra insight. 
—^Lasher: I'm trying to pick out what is valid! The introduction with 
all the adjectives: you know they helped me. Do I need them? No, I don't 
need them. Could I have shut it off? Yes, but I chose not to. 
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Man, I dig you. You're going to take me on a trip, an LSD trip--un- 
necossarily. 

Lasher: Thank you. Let's take some questions. 

Question and Answer Period 

Question: How long are people kept in a residential treatment program 
like Renewa"' House? Maybe it would be good for the Renewal House to respond 
to that. 

Answer: I'm one of the staff members at Renewal House, and what you 
have got to understand is that the people who were in this group here today 
are people who have been through staff training. They are people who are 
planning to stay in the field of drug rehabilitation. They have finished 
the first stage of residency; they have finished treatment. People who come 
in from the street, from the hospitals, from the jails, from any kind of in- 
stitution or from the methadone clinic or whatever may be in the program from 
three to six months. This is different from old concepts in the communities 
where they were in from one to two years. They are not necessarily in Re- 
newal House for long periods of time, 

(Question not clear.) 

Lasher: Let me repeat the question. It's really in the form of a 
statement. The woman has the feeling that anybody who can go through a 
session like this, which seems very intense and confrontive, is strong 
enough that he doesn't really need to be in a residential treatment program. 

It may seem that way, but it's not roally true. On this program we 
had people who have gone through the program and essentially now are staff 
members and trainers. They don't really I'^eed it, but many people can go 
through a group like this--right here and now. They still are not yet ready 
to live constructively on the streets, however. 

Woman: The point that we bring out at Renewal House is that living is 
a constant process. Change is constant. The people who were in the program 
this morning are not staff members yet. They may choose if they would like 
to continue in that field or not. Staff members at Renewal House continue 
groups. They're ongoing things; you never really get to the point where 
someone else's opinion about you doesn't matter. 

Question: Isn't there a danger that a person could break down under 
the pressure of a Gane? 

Lasher: No. It seems that way, and that's what I was concerned about 
in my opening presentation. The woman feels that the person would break mder 
the type of pressure that exists in a Game situation, but generally speaking 
for a hard-core addict that's not true. There certainly are limitati^pns as 
to who should be in The Game, however. Someone who has a very fragile per- 
sonality should not be in The Game, fhould not be in this kind of situation. 
Let me er.plain the process of getting somebody into The Game, When someone 
comes into a therapeutic community, at first they have orientation stages 
for several months--working a person up before he goes into The Game. They 
have sensitivity groups, really toned-down feedback sessions that are con- 
trolled by a leader; and then eventually after a period of time leaders 
teach the techniques and modes of The Game to the people, and then after a 
long period of time they let them play The Game. In some programs you walk 
in and play The Game, When you first walk into Synanon' after you are screened 
in, you play The Game right away, but many other programs don't do this; they 
work a person up to The Game, You can see it as a process of the person's 
beginning to interact with other people in at first a very low-keyed setting, 
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a foedback session about self and concc pr groups about things culminating in 
The Game. R -t again a person noeds to play The G.imi- awhile before he is 
ready to leave. 

Group Member: I would like to say one other thing about The Game. A 
lot^of people get the idea that it's just strictJy attack therapy, but it 
ir-.'t. Let's say the people in the group have been living with me for a 
long time. They know that I am going to get offensive if they attack me, so 
they probe me with a low toned voice. They use all kinds of techniques in 
The Game, not just attack. If thty need to attack, cihey do. The onlv way 
you are going to get anything out of some people is hv really laying it on 
them hard. There are other people who will cop to wht-r th^v ar. at if you 
just talk to them, and it's easier to deal with them. There art> different 
strokes for different folks. 

Lasher: And The Game differs. What makes for The Game are the people 
J- hat are in The Game and how Lhey are feeling and what they art thinking and 
how they have been behaving recently. That's what makes for a particular 
Game. Some Games are very soft and non-attacking and just loving. Sometimes 
you find a person who can tell someone else that he really cares for her or 
cares for him only in a Game. That's the only place that he can do it. It's 
really a learning process. After a while, as time goes by, he may be abie 
to express himself in different settings; but in the very beginning, in the 
therapeutic coinmunity, this group setting is his only vehicle for communica- 
tion. 

Staff member from Renewal House: I'd like to sav something about that, 
Ed. . ^ y 

Lasher: Okay, just let me follow this a little further. Eventually, 
he has developed other modes, different ways of relnting to people, just 
like we are doing nov/. 

Staffer: One thing that happens at Renewal House and that happens at 
a lot of other residential situations is that groups are not the only vehicles 
for communication. There are seminars. You are living with people, eating 
with them, sleeping in dormitories with them, so the communication is a con- 
stant thing. Groups are perhaps the culmination; groups are a chance to un- 
derstand it more fully. 

Lasher: I think you have to understand that The Game doesn't exist in 
isolation. It exists in a context, and many things work together to create 
that context. What that context essentially is is that we care for one an- 
other, and what we do is designed to help. One of the ways we may help an 
individual is by pointing out certain behavior, and we may do it in an at- 
tacking mode, but care is underlying what we do and why we are doing it. 

(Question not clear.) 

Rick: We didn't name The Game. The Game was started in Synanon. The 
program that I'm from is called the Family. They have a certain way of run- 
ning The Game, and we took their idea and changed it a little bit to fit our 
setting, but we kept the title "The Game." 

Lasher: The Game itself was created in 1958 in Synanon, which was prob- 
ably the first effective program to work with hard core heroin addicts. At 
first they called it "synanon" with a small s, and then they started calling 
it The Game. Why they did that, I really don't know, except that in their 
literature they describe The Game as a human sport (not as being therapy) 
that has therapeutic spill-off. So I'm just telling you how they describe it. 

Question: What is the rationale for focusing on negative behavior in 
The Game? 

Lasher: All right. The main part of The Game is to deal with negative 
behavior and self-destructive behavior: to point out behavior that is going 
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to hurt the person, po'.nt out patterns in bchnvior still present that hurt 
the person in the past, and that Presumably may in the future again be self- 
destructive. Very, very often-- in fact, most of the time--The Game doet 
point out self-des::ructivc behavior. It doesn't limit itself to that, hut 
much of The Game is aimed at that--making a person aware of self-destructive 
behavior . 

Question: Would you focus on it as much as you did today? 

Lasher: No. But it is a good example of a Game. They vary consider- 
ably. If we had to put it in terms of proportions, proportions of Games 
that focus ir on negative behavior, I would guess about fifty per cent, some- 
thing like that. 

(Question not clear.) 

Lasher: Of course. And anybody could have sat there and said nothing. 
I could have said nothing when they were saying things to me; I could have 
laughed; I could have screamed; I didn't even have to bo there. All of this 
is voluntary. 

Rick: For myself, I don't want people to tell me what I want to hear. 
I want them to tell me how I come across to them. It makes for better rela- 
tionships. If somebody told me that I didn't have bad breath and I did and 
he didn't want to be around me, I would feel bad. 

Lasher: You know, I think the question of how you achieve intimacy is 
an important me. How do you go about achieving intimacy, becoming intimate 
with somebody? In my experience the way you become intimate with someone is 
by being honest with the person, letting the person know you (and that means 

of you). The more you know oi him and the more he knows of you, the 
more the potential for intimacy. Intimacy comes as a by-product of honesty. 

(Question not clear.) 

-: The question is: Is this close to the life style? 

Staffer: Let me make one aside: Renewal Ifouse is not just for hard 
core drug addicts. Our title implies that we are for drug rehabilitation, 
but the way we look at Renewal House is that it is a people program. 

Question: I feel that the thing written up in here is a little over- 
drawn. This thing is going to affect life style, how you are going to view 
the world. I'm wondering how this comes about. 

-': It gives me a chance to look at different life styles and to choose 
one. It doesn't change my life style. 

Lasher: Quite interestingly, it points out behavior. Changing the life 
style is up to the individual, but The Game is designed to broaden perception 
of the life style. 

Curtis: I just want to say something. I asked John for a commitment 
to change. People outside always ask us, "Will there be followup?" Most 
definitely there will bel 

Question: Curtis, if you didn't think the feedback was accurate, would 
you let it slide off? 

Curtis: No, that's just the way I look on things. Regardless of what 
it appears to be, I accept a lot of the information as being valid. 

John: You accept what is valid and vhat is invalid. You ju^t don't 
do anything with the information. It doesn't mean anything t'^ you. It's 
the feelings that you get from it. Valid feeling.s. They can say a lot to 
you, but you just accept what is valid. What the man is saying to you 
doesn't mean anything unless the valid points are getting home to you--and 
vou feel those. The rest of the conversation is not any good. 

Lasher: Whether or not he talks to us on the stage or in the group is 
beside the point. If it hits home, he will walk outside thinking about it 
and may or may not do something about it. 
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(.roup Member: And in that sense it is up to the people who participate 
n tm group to follow up on t..is. They have heard the infomation given in 

t w nroup, nnd they have to take it upon themselves to help John, to help 

mc, to help all of us, because those are just keys that were given to us 

Tt is up to us to unlock the doors. 

Curtis: But being confronted with it, being pulled up with it all the 

t:m- For instance, thoy confron.eo me with what happened yesterday. In 
u future. If I am faced with another speaking engagement, I will just h.ivc 
0 fnce up to doing the things 1 have to do. I won't just take it like I 

COOK It before. 

Question: How can we learn more about your program'' 

l^-Tffer: We have open house every Saturday night beginning about 7-30, 
and there is a s>Tnposium about how the program works. It is a chance for 
vuu to meet all the kids in the program. The address is 1076 Columbia Ave- 
nue, ,\.r . , Atlanta. 

Lash<.r: T would like to give you our address also if you would like to 
w ite us for information. It's Awareness House Training Progran, 1820 Scenic 
Avenue, Berkeley, Cnlifornia 94709. 

^r^ H?"r'n"\ ^°^'-.f/>^^P^-tic positions stress the importance of empathy. 
Arc drug addicts a different breed? 

Usher: No, they do need the empathy. What they don't need is pity. 
It s hard for me to separate empathy from pity. The context in which The 
■ame , .s plaved is a pretty accepting context, similar to that at Renewal 
IK.use. rhe atmosphere itself is very warm and very friendly, very informal. 
The low-keyed groups are just that- low-keyed with more emphasis on accep- 
tance th:,n on attack. The low-keyod groups usually precede The Game. 

Question: What about Synanon? 

Lasher: It has been some years since I've been to Synanon, so it is 
i-yd r,.r n,. to talk about Synanon. They too have an empathic base. It lasts 
onlv a couple of days, and you're going through a Game. At any rate, this 
was mv experience ir 1964. I don't know how they are today. In the program 
.hnt Kick and I were in some years ago, they took at least a month, as I re- 
tall, to get into The Game, 

Question: I noticed that the person on the hot seat went "hrough sev- 
eral stages. Frequently it started out humorously. 

I Just want to say this. You know it is hard learning about your- 
self. ^ou know, nobody likes to be criticized; but this is something that 
is necessary in order for you to change. 

Staffer: T think one other thing to understand is that you do go through 
stage.s of learning. One of the best ways to accept v'nat someone is telling 
vou IS to trust that person's judgment. You trust that person's judgment be- 
cause you have been able to tell him what you think about him and also because 
you have been in sensitivity groups, static groups, normal encounters. I 
think all of us do many other things besides attack therapy. If you did at- 
tack therapy and just attack therapy right off the top, you would lose a lot 
of people. You wouldn't reach a lot of people. Also, it is a good technique 
to use with people who have had group experience for quite a while and are 
willing to accept something. 

Lasher: The process that we described isn't necessarily a fixed thing. 
U doesn t necessarily happen that way each time. The Game may begin with 
a fi.raight, non-humorous confrontation. If somebody is especially angry about 
something, it is unlikely that he will start out joking. He may come right to 
the point, and say, "Damn it, I am mad." 

Q-ostion: Ed stated the policy of supporting the probe. Why didn't you 
do this? ■' 
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Rick: That is just a policy. In a Game a lot of things arc happening. 
I was starting to get in on her case, and they just threw it on me; that 
happens in The Game a lot of times. It makes for a better Game to support 
the probe, but a lot of times the players don't. Maybe I would come into a 
Game, for example, starting to really run sone hostility on Ed. Instead of 
supporting that probe, the other players might turn around and say, "Rick, 
what's wrong with you?" 

Lasher: A case of the exception to the rule. The policies are general 
statements of what makes things work best, but there are exceptions. For 
example, as Rick said, if he shows a heavy hostility for me, many people 
will realize that he is projecting like crazy, that something terribly wrong 
is going on inside of him. That's more important than dealing with me. 

Curtis: Then, too, there is the surprise route. An attack coming from 
someone else has a surprise effect, you know. You can tell many things from 
the reaction you may get. 

Question: I noticed that the entire group centered on oue person, Linda, 
for example, and then dropped them. Will they ever come back to them? 

Rick: Okay, that was just an example of Games. It probably would have 
gone back to her. A lot of times when a Game is over, som< body in the grojp 
will ask how everybody is feeling. 

Lasher: If she were messed up, they would go back to her and put her 
back together. The point is never to let a person leave Ylic Game crushed. 
A person can leave The Game hurting; there is nothing wrong with that. We 
are very strong people. If somebody has behaved in sucli a way that during 
The Game he has received warranted hostility, then it's all right for him to 
feel bad when he leaves. He should; he should think about his behavior and 
what it caused. If the person is hurt very badly, then rh-re is the concept 
of picking the person up, making sure he is okay, either in the group ses- 
sion or after the group: coming up to him, putting arms around him, one-to- 
one talking. Picking a person up is very, very important--but again only if 
he leaves The Game in a crushed way, not just in a hurting way. We don't 
feel the need to resolve each person's hurt in The Game. 

Question: Were you satisfied with Linda's feelings? She wasn't happy 
and she wasn't honest about her feelings. 

Lasher: Oh, no, she wasn't. She had some information 9;iven to her 
that she clearly wasn't happy with, but I think she accepted it as real. 

Rick: That's okay, too, for in The Game there are things you can do 
in the hot seat, too. You can cop-out, you can admit it, you can even when 
you go into a Game dump it--tell everybody to stop a.id talk abou^ what is 
bothering you. You can even lie in The Game. 

Lasher: The point is again for Linda to walk away and remen.ber the in- 
formation, think about it, do what she wants to -lo with it. She :an be hurt 
when she leaves The Game, as long as she is not crushed. Whether or not she 
honestly admits to her feelings right there a.^d then is not a 3 imr.jrtant as 
the fact that the message got through. She's still essentially together, 
and she will think about it later. 

Question: I got the impression that you consented to her lie when she 
said that she was okay even though she wasn't. 

Lasher: We let it go because it was belaboring the point. We made our 
point; she had accepted the point. We trusted thar we had got through to 
her, that she was okay, that she would take that informr.tion and do what she 
could. No, we didn't buy it, but there was no point in pressing it any 
further. We didn't feel the necessity to press it. 

Man: Also, she had been challenged several times as to whether she felt 
all right or not. 
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Question: Since you have known these people for a very brief time 
since yesterday, and since it was a construc tive session, wLt d d J' do 
between yesterday and tod^y that made it constructive' 

s.n,. ^'''^''V' ^u""'' °^ ""^ ^"'^y ^""^^^ say that we are on ^he 

same wave length. What rhey do in their program in Renewal House is very 

■ hlTlt' ""^ T '^^'^'^S'^"""''' ^° I "as very, very happy with that. Had I 
had the group that we watched the first night, the presentation ^ uld have 
been much .ore difficult, because they are on a different page, y oplratc 

in a very different non-personal, all-accepting way, not Lking respons^- 

cilt 'LHt iT '^'1^:^' ^^^^ been more d fi- 

cult, but still we would have been able to deal with that. We would have 

I statements. If we were lacking information in terms of behavior what 
we would deal with would be appearance, the assumption that a per on's ap- 

Zli:Z::i\r'''' se^-concopt. so we would Ldress 

ourselves to the way a person looked, the way he combed his hair the 

His ^esponsr^'lJ'^.^'T'/" '''''''' ^"'^ ^'^"^^ -^'-^^ ^h'^^- 

?hat we co.ldT '""'l''^' ^° -h-- - -re going. What I am saying is 
tllere and "hen ^"'^ ^^"^ way he looked'right 

I would like to say one more thing. A lot of times I have done seminars 

ha1e"°:arn:d%: r.J'^'^ '^^^'^ -"^^ take wharthL 

E?Ims ^f ! ^h^"Orkshop and try to put it to work in tb^ir own pro- ' 

find ;.,t f n '° ''^^ ^^""^ °^ anything similar to The Game, 

^ arn Be in ^'^"/^^^ ^'^ ^^""^'^ ^°day. Be careful. Be slow. 

Learn. Be in it yourself. 
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Before I get into my presentation, I wonld like to c^^al with background 
notes on drugs and groups in general, to tie together some of the things that 
VJG have dealt with here. This conference leaves onv with the impression that 
the fundamental approach to the treatment of drug abuse is that of group proc- 
ess. T don't think this is true. Only one approach that you have seen in 
this smorgasbord of approachet] you have had was designed specifically for 
drugs: The Game. All tlie others have been used in a wider field and can be 
used also with drugs. This smorgasbord, where you can look at various tech- 
niques, is nice; but you ca-' ' t really learn enough about any one to use it 
effectively. This is simply a peep show. You see a little bit. You don't 
learn enough to be able to use an approach unU^;s you have considerable al- 
lied experiences so that you can adapt what you read or see of a method. 
For training in group process we would never use this kind of approach- - the 
large group, the lecture, etc. We tr^in about twenty counselors at a time 
in the Awareness House Training Center. Most of them are street people, 
with street backgrounds, but soTTiO are establishment types. We train these 
together. The training is all action with a little bit of theory-- enough 
theory to explain the action, Preferably the theory comes after the action 
and not before. 

The university tendency is to lecture about things endlessly. For my 
money you don't learn these approaches except by doing. To learn The Game, 
you miiSc be in The Game; you must b'- in many Games, be indicted many times, 
ar J handle all aspects of it. The way to learn psychodrama is to in psycho- 
drama. Dr. Korn, for example, had three years of formal experience in psy- 
chodrama at an institute before he direcred psychodrama. Some of the things 
you have seen, though they may look simple, are not easy. Most of you can't 
do much harm with those approaches. We should give you things that are not 
too harmful. If you try the psychodrama, you probably won't disturb anyone; 
you will just have dull dramas. You did get something of a warning about 
The Game. It's too heavy to play with. We sometimes introduce The Game to 
teenagers, but we lay down injunct ion«^ . The people involved must know the 
rules of The Game. They can game only those that have been trained in the 
game . 

It is fundamental that you see what we are up to in the drug area. The 
legal conception of drug abuse has really been misleading. The legal ap- 
proach as a therapy has been miserably ineffective. For example, when the 
California Department of Mental Hygiene hired me to tour the country and 
look at drug programs, I went to Terminal Island in California, which is lit- 
erally a fort on an island. Thev had a drug problem in this island jail with 
big thick walls. People would go into withdrawal three years aft*^r entering 
this jail, which means they were on heroin that whole time inside the jail. 
How much were they gaining from the therapies and so-called group processes 
that were going on there? Not much. The legal approach as a therapy has 
been relatively ineffective, including enforced withdrawal of many year^: in 
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jail. When a heroin addict comes out nnd gets a fix within a couple of days, 
something has failed. 

Now we're deeply involved in the educative approach. It feels much 
nicer to be educating people about drugs, but it is also a kind of funny 
trip that we're on. You see the nature of a trip best if you try to educate 
college people about drugs, esp-cially marijuana and LSD. their favorite 
kinds of dope. You get all those beautiful, rational arguments as to why 
marijuana ahould be legalized conplete with research details. You know you 
are talking to college people with an intellectual defense. If you talk to 
high school kids, they hear the kind of moralistic tone coming across, and 
they turn you off. The educative approach makes the most sense when we be- 
gin to think that what we are dealing with is a kind of cultural discrepancy 
in our society--a split between the younger and the older, the counter-cul> 
ture and the establishment. What we need to do is educate all people so 
they understand each other (instead of shoot each other or hate each other). 
Education can also get into matters of how to live, style of living, meaning 
of life, somewhat as you saw last night with Brayer and Demos where educa- 
tion is touching on individuals' clarifying their own value systems. That 
has bearing on how you live. But on the whole, the educative approach, 
though it will last for another five years perhaps before it fades, is nor 
very effective. 

If we conceive of a drug problem as sickness, then we have a nice pro- 
fessional problem and we professionals can rush in and treat it. The odd 
thing is that in general the physician or psychiatrist is one of the least 
educated in the street drug scene. This is true of almost all the profes- 
sions. Neither psychologists nor social workers know much in this area. A 
few individuals in each of these groups do, but if you assume that we are 
dealing with sickness, then you think a professional should be able to treat 
it. I really don't think we are dealing with sickness, and this idea will 
gradually become clearer to us. 

For my money, most drug abuse involves developing a limited, unproduc- 
tive, unsatisfactory style of living. We're dealing with styles of living. 
Until the individual feels the pinch of his stylo, sees that it isn't going 
the way he wants it to go, you cannot reach him by any kind of enforcement. 
They used to try; they'd capture the guy who was a heroin addict or some- 
thing, send him to Lexington. At the cost of millions of dollars they got 
a 3 per cent recovery rate. You can get a 3 per cent recovery rate if you 
do nothing whatsoever because people are coming out of the drug culture by 
themselves at about that rate. In fact, I would guess the spontaneous re- 
covery rate is higher than that. But, by their handling they have made the 
addict somewhat negative, so that he lingers somewhat longer in the drug 
culture . 

We're dealing with unproductive styles of living. The implication is 
that the guy has to feel the unproduc t ivi ty before anything can work. You 
can try. Sometimes dopers can convince dopers that they need help; but when 
the establishment (a doctor in white coat, a psychologist, or whoever) comes 
to a heroin addict in jail, he looks and acts culturally alien. The addicts 
feel different from the person who is out to help them. I saw this differ- 
ence emphasized especially in the southwestern United Stater,, where they were 
dealing with Chicanos, Spanish- speaking people who are really into a Spanish 
culture--Catholic, solid family unit, etc. They were trying to treat them 
in this very impressive new edifice, a bui Iding wh ich cost millions. An in- 
telligent prie^st in town would take these Chicanos and put them through a 
training program so they wouldn't suffer too much cultural shock in dealiiig 
with the hospital. Just dealing with the hcr-pital could be an alarming ex- 
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perionce. He would say, **Now when you go there, thert is going to be a 
pretty little girl sitting at this desk with all these buttons on it; don't 
worr> about the buttons. She won't talk to you in Spanish because she 
doesn't know Spanish, so you kind of have to help her out. What she is try- 
ing to do is figure out which slot to put you into in the hospitai.." The 
priest would go through a general kind of orientation so the Chicano wouldn't 
be too shocked by going into this alien setting. 

We're just gradually awakening to the fact that we are dealing with cul- 
tural matters, with whole cultural groups. If you want to treat a methadone 
addict, the location of the treatment center is very important. In a good 
Chice-no program like the one in San Antonio, the addict could literally walk 
to the program. There v;as no problem of carfare or distance. When he got 
there, he was greeted in his own native tongue by someone who spoke and 
lived just as he did--a Spanish person. The furniture v;as beat up; it was 
an old house. The house was just about the same style that he had been liv- 
ing in. The people treated him in his own language and his own way, and 
they could reach him. 

I keep hearing people ask, "How does a program reach users or addicts?" 
A good program doesn't have any problem. The addicts, the drug people, have 
an excellent underground communication system. You don't need to advertise. 
If you have a good program, they will hear about it and walk considerable 
distance to get there, and you should have a waiting list. We found this 
out in Mc'ndoc ino. People would literally walk 120 inile^ to get to the pro — 
gram if they had to, to fight their way in. These ;>7ere old street junkies, 
by the way, not the class you would ordinarily consider good prospects to 
work with. 

What kind of kid is likely to turn on with drugs and dive into the drug 
culture? If a person is not turned on to anything, all of life is kind of a 
lousy drag, a bore. School doesn't mean much. He is disenchanted, alienated, 
disenfranchised in some ways. These are the people who, when they use drugs 
at all, are likely to go more rapidly into heavier use and get caught in 
the drug culture. Who are immune to the drug thing? Those who are turned 
on, who have plenty of meaning in their lives. They nay try a little bit of 
whiskey out of Dad's cabinet; they'll try a few things, but: they are less 
likely to go into it completely unless they feel some sort of personal in- 
adequacy. We've met some young people who are deeply religious. They are 
very imn.une to the approach of the drugs. Their life is already packed with 
meaning . 

We're dealing with people -^ho are not into the swim of things- We sec 
them in junior high, high school, even grammar school. They are also more 
hooked on what their peers are doing. The more you are peer dependent- -"my 
friend does this, I've got to do that"--the more you are likely to go the 
way your peers are going. As the number of peers who are on drugs goes up, 
we approach an epivcomic level of change. If we are dealing with only five 
or ten per cent and ^ery few peers are into it, then the phenomenon will 
grow slowly; but as it gets bigger, it will grow faster. We are already 
seeing this. 

In the older street user we see ^he end point of the same general drift 
that we saw with the yoang people. A person goes into trying drugs for a 
variety of reasons. I'll ^ive yo'j some positive ones that we have detected: 
for enlightenment, to heighten sensory awareness, to make sex nicer, for re- 
ligious understanding. There are a variety of reasons for going into drugs. 
As they get into it, more and more the drug begins shaping the style of life, 
and the scope of the life gets smaller. You see the beginnings of this at 
the high school level. Jane starts with pot, likes pot, finds she can talk 
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easier to other pot smokers than to the squares; she is now among the dopers 
in high school. She is more- inclined then to deal with others who are on- 
joying drugs, and drug users have a big thing "that they arc conveying to 
each other--talking it up. There isn't much to it, but they talk it up a 
good deal; and there's a whole language built around drugs. It is a language 
of feeling, of momentary big, nice, impressive experiences. 

At the lower level, junior high school, we see youngsters who get in 
using what are essentially poisons but don't know it. They are so dumb thev 
don t know the difference between a psychedelic trip, which is supposed to " 
be mind-expanding (I've had LSD, by the way, and I enioyed it), and a poison. 
Anything that does something funny to your head is interesting, and they use 
the volatiles (gasoline, hairsprays, etc.) along with anything else. 

^Drugs are in a kind of a hierarchy, from volatiles (basically used for 
kids play, though some get into the volatiles kind of heavilv) to pot, LSD 
barbiturates, pills in general, and then often to speed, though speec may 
be left out, and finally to heroin, the BIG H. Big H has a lot of prestige 
in the drug world. "I'm on H-wow!" Big H is a marvelous conditioner. We 
don t understand all of the conditioning yet, but it conditions the conscious 
and unconscious oiind and self. Though the withdrawal isn't much more im- 
pressive than a case of flu, users are terrified of it. We don't quite un- • 
derstand why that occurs, but it does. 

As one gets caught into big H, the style of living, which already was 
narrow and small, constricts further. One lady I talked to told me about her 
style of living on drugs. She was a kept lady; she had a man who was a deal- 
er, and he supplied her. Her life had finally evolved down to this-getting 
the needle, fixing, polishing the needle, putting it away, and going to get 
the needle again. It was just that little a cycle. You wouldn't believe 
that a person could occupy the whole day with this until you know that the 
polishing and cleaning of the needle can take hours. This lady was carry- 
ing on kind of a love affair with the needle, and the needle was kept in a 
nice tiger skin case. Her whole life had constricted down to this tiny 
little thing. After a while, the tiny little thing begins to look a little 
dubious, even to the user. Heroin at first is very impressive. If you ha\ e 
had morphine in pain, you know why. "Wow, the troubles are gone! Whew!" 
It is kind of nice, and I can see why people could be attracted to it. Soon 
the style of living has become too constricted, however. The person must 
feel the constriction. Then you have the possibility of dealing with him to 
get him out of this. 

Who can help in this area? If we are not dealing essentially with sick 
people, but with people who have a dumb adaptation, a poor, not self-satis- 
fying adaptation, then anyone who has an effective life adaptation can help 
that person. The implications of this assumption are quite broad. They 
break out of the whole professional realm. The maharishi, who in'his own 
realm is a great man, has probably turned more people off drugs than you 
people combined. This one man, selling a doctrine which to many of you seems 
very strange and turning off all these people, is a great man. I have known 
surfboard clubs where they were turning kids off from drugs. They got into 
surfboarding and discovered that you really can't balance a surfboard if you 
are onto dope. "So," they say, "let's stay sober at least for today." They 
enjoy the surfboard, get into contests with each other, and forget drugs. 

In the Awareness House we seldom talk against drugs. Our counselors 
are most effective when they don't say anything about dope at all. Most 
establishment people find this kind of strange. "How do you turn them off 
if you don't talk about it?" We show them things that are more interesting 
alternatives. There is a good article by Allen Cohen in a recent issue of 
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the Journal of Psychedelic Drugs on "Alternatives," Thib is a key statement 
of what is involved in this whole area. In the area of alternatives we are 
dt-aling with a million poss ibi 1 i t i es- -re I igious , political, business, every- 
thing. If a man has a kind of business interest, he can make goods, sell to 
others, and then use the profits. In California such a movement is called 
Junior Achievement. I don*t know what it is called out here. There is al- 
most no part of society that we could not use in both the prevention and the 
treatment of drug use. Almost anything going on in socie ty--pol itics , the 
space program, everything that turns people on--can make life meaningful for 
somebody. I have been very involved in what makes a gun accurate. These 
almost obsessive interests are good, because one can work at them for a long 
time. Anything that turns people on--that gives you a wide open realm of 
possibilities . 

Who are we interested in for counselors in Awareness House? Well, if 
you have a drug usage background, that's nice; but, even more important, we 
like people who are turned on to something and can turn on others- -especia 1 1 y 
if they can turn on young people. 

What I can see happening- -and I want to apply it as the undertone in 
this conference, for it has come up in several sessions--is the failure of 
what we once thrtught of as psychotherapy--the specialist dealing with the 
people in need. That's the way it first looked to us. We thought in the 
early days that we needed a real expert, the psychoanalyst, with a great 
deal of training, the couch, the whole formal routine. We have gradually 
drifted away from that -O face-to- face encounter. We don't even have to 
talk about the past; we're getting down to the nitty-gritty present, and all 
of our therapies are drifting in the same general direction. Religion used 
to carry this role of teaching how to live. It's carrying it less now, but 
it was the ancient role of religion. We are dealing with understanding how 
to show people how to live better. That's what we are involved in in the 
group process psychotherapy. 

We are getting into types of group processes and therapies in which we 
are teaching people things they can use to understand themselves. In a lit- 
tle bit I'll do a couple of simple ones maybe. Psychodrama does that in 
part- Behavior modification does it, too. In behavior modification we're 
teaching alcoholics to teach other alcoholics. It's breaking out of the pro- 
fessional conception of things. In The Game, the experts (who are usually 
not professionals) are showing The Game to others. Where we have gems of 
knowltJge which are useful for learning how to live and which are conveyable 
from one person to another, those who know the gems are responsible for shar- 
ing them with others. This breaks out of this whole professional concept, 
for you can begin to ask who really knows these gems? Who can convey them 
best? His degrees or his background do not matter. Long ago I got over 
this hangup of the professional. We're drifting away from professionalism 
toward learning that any gifted person can give to others. Ir general, if 
I had to assemble a real collection of people to go out and carry the mes- 
sage and aid the world, I would not look to the universities or to profes- 
sionals. My impression is that professional training dulls the perception 
and the capacity in dealing with others. It puts so much verbal garbage in 
the head that it takes a long time to get it all out. 

I wouldn't look to professionals; I would look to people who could do 
the thing well. T was impressed with the psychiatric knowledge of a mechanic 
who worked on my car recently. He worked not only on my car but also my 
style of driving the car. He had all sorts of native abilities. I would 
have taken him into training--no problem. I wouldn't care what his educa- 
tion was or anything else. If an individual can't read or write, that is a 
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have drug abuse in the family. 

ThG most powerful and general attack on drug abuse wo have lies in the 
use of alternatives. A national conference on alternatives is being shaped 
up now. It will be slow; it will b- five or ten years before it is clear 
to everybody what is involved in the use of alternatives. 

For the unmotivated heroin user I can see use in methadone, but unfor- 
tunately it is often used incorrectly. Many think the treatment is a pill 
A guy comes in, and the doctor gives him a pill; that's the whole routine. 
Ihe pill IS just the opening door. You need all kinds of social support. 
In a good methadone program that I saw, the doctor was very savvv abou*- 
heroin users. There are few doctors, psychologists or anyone else, who 
have that kind of savvy. You could almost count them on the fingers of 
both hands. I see use in methadone maintenance, but I'm afraid the country 
IS jumping on it too quickly. It is less than a halfway measure. It's a 
rather small beginning and does not deal with all the other aspects of rhe 
person's social life. The doctor needs to understand dope fiend ways, need? 
special staff who know how to unmask these ways. 

The most fundamental approach to the motivated, long-term user is a 
residential community. Usually long-term use means speed or heroin, because 
if a user has been in the drug culture a long time, he generally falls into 
the end pocket of this sorting system. You cannot beat it. I have never 
seen anything as powerful as the residential community. I'm glad ve had the 
people here this morning to show you. There is nothing quite as powerful 
as this. This is a twenty-four-hour thing. It is gutty therapy. The lan- 
guage may bother some of you. The concepts may seem unclear or strangely 
concrete when they are talking about their clothes or socks that smell, or 
whatever, but that's where it's at. And it works. 

I would see the residential community with The Game as the most power- 
ful tools we have. With a good residential community (and it takes a while 
to develop these communities), we are getting recovery rates of about 80 per 
cent with old-time street junkies. Lexington was proud of its 3 per cent. 
California's Rehabilitation Center (CRC) has bragged about its system-with 
one per cent recovery (that's the rate of death, you know). This kind of 
program can get recovery at about 82 per cent. It involves selection. You 
have to work to g£ t in. In the family that Ed Lasher and Rick Bello were 
in, for example, you have to prove to other street junkies that you are se- 
rious about changing yourself. They really want proof; it's a very hard 
testing situation. That makes the program more effective. Partly the 
screening and partly the heaviness of the peer pressure give it meaning. 
Studying the effectiveness of the family residential community in California, 
we found that its effectiveness dropped as it got lax; but if they got im- 
possibly severe on people, effectiveness went up. It varies back and forth 
in this way. Every now and then thay decide things are too lax. There's 
some dope in the house, and people are lazing around, not cleaning the joint 
and so on. So they say, "Let's redesign the program," and they tighten up 
everything, fire people or demote them, pronotc others, change the whole 
thing. Then it gets effective again. 

Of the things that are effective, the only one that you have seen here 
is The Game; and The Game was designed basically by Synanon. The Game is 
for people with a real criminal mask, people so thoroughly steeped in a 
criminal way of life that they don't know any other way, and have lost track 
of themselves. They need something to break through to spontaneous feeling. 
It can't be la-de-da talk. That will never do it. These addicts are experts 
at talk; they can talk the shirts off your back, and they do it. It can't be 
the light blah-blah talk of ordinary group process. They must break through 
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to spontaneous fee ling- -game the- guy, attack him, attack him wen on some 
• ungs not true. If he gets upset, hurrav! He's responding, it least. 
He's coming out with, "Damn it, I don't like what you are saying."' 

When The Game was really going at Mendocino State Hospital you could 
hear it about two blocks away. The patients were training each other to 
have a spontaneous full-blooded reaction to each other directly opposite 
to the criminal mask in the world of heroin. That makes sense. It is too 
heavy for you people. If we put you all in a Game, even with training, I 
would worry about the mental health of at least a third of you. We had 
trouble at Mendocino. The psychologists were fascinated with the new ther- 
apy that the patients were running and they wanted to get in the Game The 
patients said, "Well, Doc, we've got to screen vou--what's vour motivation"' 
Even after they got through that, a number of staffers fell' apart. This 
heavy treatment the patients were using routinely three or four times a week, 
hours at a time; and even on their off hours, they might get together and 
have another Game. It was a little too strong for the professionals. I see 
real use in The Game, although it may look a little odd to some of you. All 
of these methods illuminate the life situation of the per son- - psy chodrama , 
for example. As soon as I find that a person is dealing with a two-sided 
drama (mama versus me or something), it is enacted. There's mama, there's 
me, and all these others coming up and participating are also learning, en- 
gaging in the same drama. When I reverse the roles I am learning how I 
feel about mama and how mama feels about me. In behavior modification, you 
are breaking the dumbness of the individual's adaptation down to tiny little 
pieces and reinforcing change in a certain direction. In The Game there is 
practice and direction in spontaneous reaction. All of these tend to open 
up the "here and now" situation. 

The things I will get into also open it up. Let's do a pleasant one, 
so you don't have to listen to me anymore. By the wny , this k-!.id of thing 
you can pick up in books. Ail the things I'm dealing with have been de- 
scribed, and they are simple enough that teachers can use them with kids in 
the classroom. Let me recommend Awareness by John Stephens, published by 
Real People Press. We'll turn down the lights in a minute, and I want you 
to interiorize, to sit down in a chair and relax. I want you to just feel 
you- body. I want you to sum up where you are now--that's all, no big deal. 
I wj:1 give you maybe two and one-half minutes to do this, and later I will 
be asking some of you to come up and let us in on what you find inside. 
This is very introductory. Just get inside, see what's there, what feelings 
arise. Okay? Simple. Now the lights. (Silence for 2^ minutes.) 

I would like a couple of people who have had interesting experiences or 
a little discovery to come up and share them with us. Again they are young 
people. Shame on you oldsters. 

Girl: Well, I couldn't relax. I feel like I was really nervous because 
I have learned I've got to do all those things. I felt very cold becau'.e I 
was scared. 

Van Dusen: Did you notice the earliest thing she showed? SIGH. This 
kind of breathing. I hope you noticed that. I'll get into observation as 
part^of what we are dealing with here. If you were observant enough, she 
didn't need to say anything. The breathing showed you, and what she said 
was backed up by that. What does the nervousness do to you? 

Girl: I guess it takes my mind off of thinking about anything. 

Van Dusen: Could you dramatize it with hand movements or something to 
give us a picture of how it takes your mind off thinking? 

Girl: I don't know. 

Van Dusen: If I could portray it, it would be sort of like this. 
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Girl: Kind of shooting out. 

Van Duser- That's somewhat like mine, I felt the energy, not so much 
shooting out but strength wanting to move. 

Girl: Yeah, that's right. I felt like I had never had any energy. It 
was all down there sitting and waiting, and I*m just afraid to use it. 

Van Dusen: Afraid to use it? What might happen? 

Girl: I don't know. I don't know if I h.n'e ever us.d any before. 
Van Dusen: You don't feel that you have L'Ver used it before? 
Girl: I guess I don't feel when I use it. 

Van Dusen: This is kind of a peek into a drama. N-'^^i; you could guess 
implications out from this drama. Gestalt gets into looking at tiny things. 
I'm molecular in my own way--tiny little things. What about yours? 

Man: What I was feeling? 

Van Dusen: Yes . 

Man: An accumulation of a lot of things. Some of it was very peaceful, 
and some of it made me feel kind of down and a little bit excited, too, about 
a lot of what I have been aware ^f through participation here. It was scary 
in that I realized how much of my life I have been imaging and putting out 
certain information, pictures of the world for m>self to get by with. Through 
experiences with people whom I've met here, I've felt I don't have to get by 
with those fears, but I still feel scared in that I have new legs to walk on. 
I haven't tried them out. They tell me places I can go, hut I am scared to 
go out yet. It was exciting and frightening. I felt that there was a wall 
that I had to rip open, was encouraged to rip open, end that I had to step 
outside the wall and take some steps in a different direction. 

Van Dusen: Do you want to rip open the wall? 

Man: I think so. I am afraid of the pain that might ensue, but I want 
to be different. I want to take more risks than I have taken in my life. I 
want to experience more than I have experienced. I came down here, having 
never been in the South before, with the narrow, typical view of the South 
and Iiow little I was going to see here, and I find now that my head has been 
blown a little bit by what I have experienced down here. 

Van Dusen: Just for the heck of it, let's try a mini-drama. Can you 
enact breaking open the wall and taking new steps? Kind of simple. (Silence.) 
Good, do it slow; I would like you to follow your feelings as you go. (Si- 
lence.) This is acting. He says he feels frozen in; he is self-conscious. 
You want to come out of there. It's up to you. 

Man: I want someone to do it for me. 

Van Dusen: I won't. Just a little enactment. Let's get a hand out of 
the wall. (Laughter.) How are you feeling nov? 
Man: I feel a little easier. 

Van Dusen: Thank you. That was a mini-drama. You're a brave man. I 
will be getting into the use of fantasy and Gestalt. You'll see that it's 
a crossbreed between psychodrama and psychoanalysis. The fc»under of Gestalt 
was original! ' a psychoanalyst. 

Another kittle exercise. This is a simple one. There are many things 
which you can do which enable you to illuminate yourselves, .;hat you are up 
to, so that you can become your own psychotherapist. I'm very much convinced 
of this. Most of these things are quite ancient. If you look at Upanishads 
and other books, you'll see that they dealt with all these thir.^s a long 
time ago--and much better than we would dream of dealing with them. 

Let's try just gazing at a spot. Some of you may have practiced this, 
but most of you probably haven't. The exercise is simple. Find yourself 
something intriguing enough to look at for three minutes. If you were Ori- 
entals, you could do this for fifteen minutes or several hours. You are 
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Westerners, though, so three minutes will have to do. The carpet is not bad; 
the design on some people's clothes is not bad. If you've got a table, the 
grain in the table is pretty good. It's basically a'mattor of projection. 
All of the group processes are involved in getting you to project and then 
discover the implications of your ovm projections. In psychodrama the pro- 
jection is in terms of "you-them" enacted in the drama. 

Now settle on a spot, and I want you to just relax and look at it and 
allow meaning to be suggested to you. Little hints of this and that will 
come from it. I'll give you three minutes. (Silence.) 

Now, at least for many of you, something meaningful will have been sug- 
gested. I'd like for you to examine the implications of these. How do they 
fit with your life? What did you see fitting with what you are, where you ' 
are? Let's have a couple of people tell us what they found. Let's share a 
couple of interesting discoveries. 

Woman: Well, I was looking at the grain of the wood on the table, and 
I just really wouldn't let my eyes go farther away than just a little square. 
Within the square there were lines going in almost the same direction, and 
they felt like paths that I was in--sort of dead end and constricting. 

Van Dusen: Excuse me. She said they were constricting. I hope most 
of you noticed the change in voice inflection in "dead end and constricting." 
Could you tell us a little about how this applies in your life; how this is 
true? 

Woman: I've been working for several years on Baxter's theory of hu- 
man behavior, and once you have stated yourself, wh.it you think, where you 
are--it is kind of dead end. Coming here has been a way of opening up a lot 
of new ideas. 

Van Dusen: Are you in a dead end in a larger sense than Baxter's theory'' 
Woman: Probably. 

Van Dusen: Would this be true? You don't need to elaborate. 
Woman: Probably so. 

Van Dusen: Okay. How do you feel about the dead end that you are in? 

Woman: The Game really touched me. You know, I would truly like to be 
in on a rousing Game. I think life has come to be kind of dull, and I would 
like for life to be a little more daring. 

Van Dusen: Are you aware that you are a little bit tearful? 

Woman: Yeah. 

^Van Dusen: Okay, so you would like to get in a more rousing game. 
What s the implication of this--more direct interaction or full-bodied in- 
teraction or what? 

Woman: Full-bodied, I th-.ik. since I have been here I've been think- 
ing I shouldn't let that happen to me. T should be able to be me regardless, 
but other people affect me, which means that I need other people. 

Van Dusen: Yes. Now we have been talking just a couple of'minutes. 
How does the dead end look to you? Has it shifted any or is it the same? 

Woman: I feel like it is maybe opening up. I want to see what may 
happen now. 

Van D.:sfen: Okay. Youi coming up here is partly an opening up. 
Woman: Yeah, because there are a lot of people who know mo. 
Van Dusen: Okay. Thank you, ma'am. This is so simple. Apple and 
orange? 

Man: These were sitting in front of me, and I was focusing on them. 
After a while it seemed to me that the orange represented the world, and 
somehow or other it seemed kind of fragile. The apple looked awfully rug- 
ged, strong, to me. I got to thinking that the apple represented the help- 
ing professions of which I am a part. I was thinking that the apple, this 
strong, rugged thing (it looked more rugged and larger than the orange), is 
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trying so hard; but it occurred to me, though, that, of the two, the orange 
is really the stronger--has the tougher skxn. The apple has n rather fragile 
skin and is subject to all sorts of thing? that would destroy. I realized 
that I was a part of that, that I was very vulnerable myself. 

Van Dusen: Would you want to talk about your vulnerability? 

Man: Not in the least. (Laughter.) 

Van Dusen: Okay, that is the man's choice. 

Man: No, I just realized from all that has been taking place here the 
last two or three days how much I, as one of the helpers, am in need of 
help--as I try to help other people. Who needs us? 

Van Dusen: Hm. I love these paradoxes. Okay. An apple and an orange, 
and a lady with a little bit of a dead end, part of which she can escape. 
Very simple, huh? Implications? One of the great Zen masters stared at the 
wall of a cave for many years; this was his most fundamental training. He 
started Zen, as a matter cf fact. He was the root of the whole thing. There 
are a lot of little things we can do which allow our inner selves to come 
out and reveal our concerns. This is essentially the process of psychother- 
apy. You can do it on yourself--make discoveries. 

We deal with this in groups. I show this to street counselors, and the 
street counselors show this to high school kids. We're giving little tools 
that people can use, play with, tools which wc encourage them to play with. 
It should be fun, so that they can read themselves back. When I get real up- 
tight, I look around for something I can gaze at and project on. 

As a method, Gestalt therapy came from Frederick Perls, whom I was hon- 
ored to know. (He died in 1970.) He had a long background in psychoanaly- 
sis, Fritz told me a story which I don't think he would mind my telling now. 
It is about the way he began to discover the root of Gestalt therapy. Fritz 
was a very brilliant intellectual German Jew. He was in his third psycho- 
analysis among some of the country's experts. One of these analyses was fo- 
cusing on his adequacies as a male, and this had been going on for weeks at 
$25 per hour. It got down to issues around the penis. Finally the analyst 
made a whole new breakthrough in the realm of psychotherapy. He said, "For 
God's sake, man, we've been talking about this thing for weeks. Bring it 
out and let me see it,'" Part of the humor of this is the fact it was so 
dreadfully obvious. Once ho got it out, looking at it, it was no more a 
matter of speculation, a think trip. 

This is what gave Fritz the idea that he could use actuality and move 
much faster in psychotherapy. He explored over many years, and he developed 
a method, a number of methods, which were very simple. Films of Fritz Perls 
doing Gestalt therapy are available from Esalen Institute. He works with a 
dream, with anything--a person's breathing, as I will do In a minute. What 
he was doing is so theoretically simple. If I have a numbi-r of dash lines, 
they may suggest circles as well as dash lines. The Gestalt is the complete 
picture of the thing. So people are really Gestalts. Part of the Gestalt 
is conscious (I say thur and so); all the rest of it is hidden somewhere else. 
My body itches, my hand is doing this, my mind strays--all these other parts 
of the Gestalt are there. The parts are right in front of you. Fritz got 
to be terribly concrete. He was a good observer, unbelievable. I used to 
run contests with Fritz on observation, and I didn't have a chance. On one 
occasion Fritz and I were having soup in a restaurant, and I thought I had 
him because this German fellow loved to cat. He was well into his soup, and 
I was sitting there observing the waitress very closely. Finally, I made a 
profound statement about what I could see in the waitress. Fritz didn't 
even raise his head from the soup, but, like a Zen master, he said, "Yes, 
Van, but you missed..." and told me all that I had missed. 
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Oncv in Ksalen he was doing a presentation on stage. He would sit and 
work with one. person. Anyone could come out of the audience. He would 
annlvze the person, work on him a few minutes, as long as he wanted to work 
on him. I sent him a lady I had found in the group who was a schizophr<^nic 
with no effect at all. She had had a number of years in hospitals, and she 
was very difficult to deal with. Dealing with her was like dealing with an 
empty bag; there was just nothing there. I said, "Come on up; go see Fritz.' 
T ^wear that he had figured out essentially what she was by the time she had 
hit th. top of the stairs. He dismissed her; he wouldn't work with her. It 
VAis too diflicult to work with this kind of person, and the way she walked 
up the .stairs had told him that. He was very good in observation, and what 
T .m suggesting to you here is that observation is an essential part of Cos- 
Lalt th.'rapy. 



Very close observation is part of it, because those missing parts of 
h. CesLalt are standing right in front of you and are showing what they are 
l.kv. Tf "ou just open your eyes, yo-i'll see them standing there. Yester- 
day T was itting back there, and I said to one person, "Gee, they look like 
alcoho ICC ,n the stage." He said, "Well, how do you know they are alco- 
holics. Obviously, there were alcoholics, even different social levels of 
alcohol. cs. I said, "That fellow up there (and I dc-cribed one with a par- 
tic. . shirt and so on) is not only an alcoholic but also a homosexual, and 
f cm tell vo.. the style of his homosexual life." Most of what we are look- 
in-; for IS obvious, right in front of you. Fritz used to say, instead of 
.okmg for th.. obscure things, to look for what is obvious, right in front 
f your eye.s-the way a guy speaks, the way he holds his voice, his breathing 
A i anxiety can be seen here; the tears can be seen before they start , ..ling 
All the.se thing.s are apparent. 

Sometimes part of tl.e job of closing the Gestalt or informing a person 
about himself is ..eeing that he gets in touch with the body. Fritz would do 
amazing things jc;. b>, trying to get the person in contact with what's under- 
neatn him, his own 'ody. 

Gi'Stalt Therapy is re: lly a number of techniques for unlocking the here- 
now so we can see it much better and deal with it. I first ran into it when 
a psychiatrist in a meeting stood up and made some speech about peace in the 
world. Fritz said, 'Ah, did you hear his voice?" If you listened you could 
hear a kind of crying, a real feelingful cry under all that he was saying 
I could suddenly hear it myself. I invited Fritz up to my hospital. We had 
several administrators, all of whom were sitting around in a circle when 
Fritz came in and sat down. He had never seen them before, but before they 
spoke Fritz went around the r< om talking about what he saw in each person. 
He shattered two people in the . oom by the accuracy of his perceptions. The 
implication is that much of what you want to see is right in front of your 
nose If you will look. This is t.e kind of thing that anyone can practice, 
professional or nonprofessional. There are a number of steps in doing it. 
It pays to work on wives and spous.'S first, someone you know very well You 
know the underlying person; you've been living with her. Now watch how she 
smokes a cigarette or how she does any thing. If I could amplify the move- 
ments or gestures involved in smoking a cigarette, you would .<-,ee that there's 
a definite relationship between the smoker and the cigarette. 

T used to ride on the streetcars in San Francisco in the middle section 
where you can sit across from people and just watch them. I would take on 
their gestures. I have taken on the gestures of old people; I have tried 
voices. I very much admire acting. Fritz Perls did too. He had some train- 
ing in acting md in psychodrama. Try to take on the qualities of others. 
I observ( best when I am relaxed and not ego- involved . The more ego involve- 
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mont, the poorer the observation. It is a little hard to demonstrate reallv 
good observation in front of a group because there is a certain amount of 
ego involvement here. When I couldn't care less, mv observation is more ac- 
curate. That*s part. Another part is that when I ob-erve I try to amp''''y 
what I see. I may dramatize it in my mind; I may elaborate it with fantasy. 
(Example: I don't understand my relationship to a > oung lady. In fantasy 
I take her out on a date.) 

I've done this with patients. I*m talking along with a patient whe i 
suddenly a scene breaks in on my head. That*s another aspect of observa ion. 
It's tentative. The 2^reat observer makes lots of guesses. I saw Schne Lim;>.i 
doing the TAT, and basically he was guessing a great deal. He flashes ca-d 
one, and the subject says, ''Huh." The implications of "huh" nro varied. He 
goes into the many implications of "huh" Lefore he looks at the second word. 
His many gresses bring him closer to the person. The guesses arc successive 
approximac: ns . 

I would encourage everyone who wants to go inL^ t'u: helping professions 
to observe a great deal. Start with your s louse (becaust you have inside 
information) and look back at the gestures. Then start doing it in dull 
business meetings and other places. I've .pent about ten hours on people's 
relationship to ashtrays in dull administrative meetings. I got into pre- 
dicting how the guy was going to handle the cigarette and ashes, predicting 
and seeing if I were correct. 

In Gestalt when the person presents sometning of hiiiself, it's often 
the most conscious part, maybe the nost acceptable part. Then I look Tor 
the other parts of the Gestalt, and I try to uncover then right here with 
the person's assistance. I can't do anything against zhv other's uill. 
It's poor therapy to try. If you will read Gestalt Verbatim by Peris or 
other works of this particular school, you will find thesr writers working 
sometimes with the way an individual breathes or other aspects which are a 
inajor missing part of life, elements having a direct implication on how an 
individual relates to the environment. The type of anxiety which is partly 
physiological accounts for stopping or slowing the breathing. When the per- 
son dares to breathe freely, any way he wants, he lots the stomach bang out. 
Could I work with the lady with whom I was talking earlier? There you are; 
come on up. She's scared of this, I guess. You didn't know you were going 
to be such a big deal, Joyce. One implication of Gestalt therapy's working 
with a person like this is that there is always a great deal of material. 
The difficulty is seeing it and bringing it out. We start in a simple way. 
Can you tell me your feelings or thoughts at this moment? 

Girl: No, I just want to see what is going to happen. Curiosity. 

Van Dusen: Do you feel the holding of the breathing? 

Girl: Well, I'm trying to breathe. You mentioned it. 

Van Dusen: You're not doing too well. You are deliberately breathing. 
You are going to wait for me, Hn^- is this waiting for me? 
Girl: I'll just wait. 

Van Dusen: Okay, I'll tell you what I see. Narrowed eyes, as though 
vou were looking at me from some little distance. Lips hold together. 
Freezing of movement--neck and nost of the body, I feel that you are becom- 
ing remote; it is difficult for me to reach you. If 1 elaborated in fantasy, 
it is as though you drifted away in kind ot a fog. That's my impression. 
Would you like to give your impressions of me? 

Girl: Yes, that's happening, and I would like not to go away. 

Van Dusen: This was said with a break in the voice, just a little one. 
That means that feeling is present. It's significant; feeling is signifi- 
cance. You'd like not to go away. All right, how's that for holding on? 
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Arc you still dibtant? 

Girl: No, not as mi'ch, but I'm depending on you. 
_ Van Duson: You're Depending on me. I still get the impression that 
you^rc watching me, not quite so distsn:ly, but behind those narrowed blinds 
you re watching me. I'm s.-eing anxiety in the breathing. My goodness, you' 
making it tough on mc. You know how you're making it tough? By your passiv 
ity. You won't let go? You won't let go of your feelings? Two things are 
being said at the same time--a tiny little "yes," a big "no." u is ambiva- 
lent. I^have no great magic for getting around this. How do you see me? 

Girl: Well, believe it or not, I feel comfortable with you. I for 
some reason, have a feeling thvt I had as a child. My parents ran a'storc 
When I would call them on the telephone, someone would answer and say 
They 11 pick up in a minute." I would sit and hold the phono, sometimes 
for an hour; and I have the feeling that I am holding the phone now. 

Van Dusen: And what is it we are waiting for on this phono' To talk 
to your mother or father? This pattern we are seeing is very old. 

Girl: Yeah, I have the feeling that I should have slammed the phone 
down. I m sure I should have, rathe- than wait an hour. 

Van Dusen: All right, visualiz.- slamming it down. Would this have 
helped you? 

Girl: No. I wish I could have, hut I couldn't. 

Van Dusen: Break in v'oice inf]ecLion again. Could you fantasize this? 
Girl: No, I usually can't break at ything off. 

Van Dusen: Okay, so we are caught in this. Am I the phone? A -e we 
waiting for mother or father to speak? 

Girl: Yeah, that's the feeling I have. I am holding on to something. 

Van Dusen: Okay. Is this your choice? Is this the best way you want 
to do It? 

Girl: No, no, no. 

Van DuFcn^ You've been waiting your whole life. I'm going to wait, 
and you can solve it now. (Silence.) 

Girl: Well, let's get on with it. 
Van Dusen: Precisely. How? 

Girl: Okay, I have a need. I think that you have an answer. 
Van Dusen: You have a need, and I have an answer. 

Girl: I like the idea of your Gestalt therc>pv; but, like I said, I've 
t-ied some of the things myself. I found out two or three days later that 
I vas depressed. I don't react immediately. 

Van Dusen: Would you lik to react immediately this time? 

Girl: I guess I should ha up the phone, but^hat wouldn't help. 

Van Dusen: No, because yo; would be cutting off waiting for mother or 
father to answer. You've hung up the phone a little bit. What are your 
feelings now? 

Girl: Well, I feel better deeply, but I haven't ^et it come through me 
yet. Somehow I feel that I'm doing something good, anct yet it may turn out 
to be a bad thing. I rejected you. You haven't let it come through yet. 

Van Dusen: What would it be like if it came through . 

Girl: Sort of a victorious feeling. 

Van Dusen: Do you want that feeling? 

Girl: Yeah, I think that would be something. 

Van Dusen: Pretend that you are victorious. What would you do if you 
were victorious? 

Girl: I would let myself feel good. 

Van Dusen: You feel a little tearful now? 

Girl: Well, I cry when I am happy, too. 
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Van Dusen: In other words, this is a little beginnine of happiness"? 
Girl: Yeah. 

Van Dusen: How are we now--you and I? 

Girl: I think I like you better. You're still here. '1 ^hink I have 
the feeling that it woula hurt you if I hung up on you. 

Van Dusen: Fine, fine. I probi^bly wouldn't perish right herr on the 
stage . 

Girl: No, I don't think so. 

Van Dusen: I could probably survive l^ if you could. All r> . Wl.^.t 
are you going to do next? 

Girl: I'm going to quit feeling like I'm God. 
Van Dusen: Like you could shatter the world? 

Girl: Yeah, I could identify with Portnoy very well. I had a Jewish 
mother. 

Van Dusen: In a way it sounds as if you are protecting the world by 
sacrificing yourself. 
Girl: Yes. 

Van Dusen: Are you going to take care of yourself? 

Girl: I can't promise it. I'll try. 

Van Dusen: All right. You can hang me up any time. 

Firsr, what Fritz was getting at and what I'm trying to show you is 
that this mysterious person that you want to discover, this hidden person- 
ality, is right in front of vou. You can walk around it and feel it, just 
like you can feel this podiuiP up one side and down the other. It is a funny 
kind of trick of the mind--not letting the phone go down. It is ser.ous in 
its; implications: I put the phone dovm and I kill them. I'm not mad. I 
break it off. I become independent. Now the phone is all the way dcwn, but 
we can pla^ right on the edge of the difficulty. She did let it down a lit- 
tle bit. ^ cxt time, she'll let it down a little more. When the person re- 
covers or changes, they can see it. She now knows the pattern. There it is: 
she sees when the pattern changes. I have a tremendous feeling of concrete- 
ness in this whole business. It is as if people are sculptures and most are 
speculating about its form and can't feel what is Irfore them. 

Now, I'll either work with one individual or the whole group. What 
would you choose? Either way. Which? The group? Okay. Lee's have six 
lix'ely, darin.^ people come up. Let's bring them in quite close. Applica- 
tion in *:he gioup is quite similar to that with the individual. The ten- 
dency is for m^ to step off. Everybody is polite; they will wait. The 
leader must na^ce the first move. The pattern of the move then suggests 
movement ^o the others, and they follow. We don't have time to get acquainted 
even with '_ach other's names here. All I'll do is start being very direct 
about what I see in you and hope that you will respond. We'll see. 

I'll tell you how I feel here now. The audience doesn't bother mo so 
much; it's mere you seven people. Who you are, what you are? You outnui;iber 
me seven to one, ond that bothers me. I worry that I may not be up to this 
task of dealing directly with you. What's your feeling? 
Jim: I think you'll do all right. 

Van Dusen: If I elaborated a little in fantasy, I would guess thore is 
a card game going on and you are playing. 

Jane: I guess I fee] less scared sitting up here than I did sitting 
down thtre and thinking about coming up her^. 

Van Dusen: What's going on? 

Bill: My heart is pounding. I feel a little uneasy about being here. 
Van Dusen: It's coming Out in a rush. You've got to get it out now. 
Bill: I feel like I want to go ahead and get into it, but don't know 
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where. 

Jlo: I think I was kind of looking torMrd to your directing it 

the ne t IZ" vl^tllT''' " - ° 

d.y in thrs;nanon ga'^:? ' 
Mary: I don't know what to say. 

Van DusPn: Can you describe how you hold in your anxiety' 
.ariir'^ HO. I hold it in7 It ' s in .y chest . feel it in^'.y chest ..i- 

M^ryf^To: Z^d^n" l^"^ ^ '''' ^ ^^^^ 

Van Duscn: What's going on? 

Jim: I haven't found my acc in the hold yet 

will nghtr"^ ' °° '° advantage before you 

Jim: Yeah, when I come into a group, I feel that I have to have an ad 

r:^th.jrif:i«:jo™t:; tv- p^-p- L^-hf 

Van Dusen: Well, attack me then 

speak^s'o'l Ltl'l °' ^° ^"^^"^ >'°- I - -iting on you to 

Hsten .\ '"'"^^ ^^^^"^'^ ^ ''""'^ know you. I've been 

list ning to you from down there, but I haven't listened to you up here I 

ther ^n th f , u ' ^^^^''"^^ ^^^^^ ^ - down 

i4\\^^g-^r:-nt^^:n^::d^-ti:r:om-^::^ -^^^-^ - ™ 

bit scared ' '^""^'^ ^"^"^^ look a 

Van Dusen: I Keep the cards to myself. ^ 
Jim: Yeah, I know that, but I've got the desk 

June: You just talked about being able to reach things in the person 
^ou re sitting there watching everything that goes on, and trying to wac" 
people and see what they are feeling. '-■^ymg co watch 

Van Dusen: You could observe her. 
had a painful quality to it. 

June: I don't think so. 

Van Dusen: You don't feel pain? 

June: Not especially. 

Van Dusen: I still question that. _ „^ 

Fred: She asked you about your observat ions-^^haryou observed. 
Van Dusen: Your voice is not very full-bodies. Slippery, flighty 

that ; CO -r ' °^ ' ^oTt Veel 

that I could quite reach you. 

Fred: My speech isn't too clear sometimes. It might be that I speak 
too low, mumble, because I'm not too sure about what I saying 

Van Dusen: No I think it's something more fundair.ental thp^ that- it's 

e>G.s, and all this. He comes across quite clearly. He is waiting for a 
move, so that he can jump on me or attack me. waiting for a 

Jim: No, it is not that I air. waiting to jump on you. It's just that 



She had a very tight smile. It 



I'm not sure yet. 
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you've got somothing T want, but I don't know what to ask for yot. You * ro 
sitting there wido open, you know. It's liko a chess game. 
Van Dusen: Quite similar. 

Fred: He's talking about its being like a chess game, so everybody is 
sitting back thinking what strategy they want to use. 

Bill: I've got to sot' a move made before I can respond to that--I mean 
blocking, coming up with anything of my own. 

V.in Dusen: You would like to be a leader, though. 

Bill: Yeah, I feel that I am a leader a lot of times. 

Van Dusen: Does that bother you? 

Bill: The problem that I have is fear of making a fool out of myself 
in front of a large audience* and in front of the group here. It might be 
fenr of looking foolish, of being rejected, of having people Ic. .^h at me. 
Yet right now, I am well aware that I am getting the attention, that I am 
the focus . 

Van Dusen: You're kind of anxious? 

Bill: Yeah, but I'm more comfortable looking at tho reaction I am get- 
ting than staring at you, fantasizing about how you are reacting to me. 
Jim: How do you feel about having a bum leg? 

Van Dusen: That\s an off-the-wall question. It really doesn't bother 
me. I think I deserve a bum leg. I am impatient, and it slows me down. 

Jim: My mother was messed up once in a wreck, and it did a weird thing 
to me. It was: like wanting to travel and being unable to travel. I was 
just wondering. You know, you can have all the hidden knowledge in the 
w^rld and still be unable to move with it, go somewhere and do something 
with it. Have you ever felt trapped with it or something? When you first 
got it, what did it do to you? 

Van Dusen: It was a long time ago. 

Jim: How old were you? 

Van Dusen: I feel at the moment that you are taking me away from the 
present, and since we had already set up contact in the present I don't want 
to go away, if you'll excuse me. Do you recognize the style and what wo are 
saying here? Could you describe it? 

Jim: It's not a style so much as a feeling. I don't know why I do it, 
but when I run into someone I automatically set up a Game--with a group of 
people or wi th just one indi vidua 1 . 

Van Dusen: One implication of that is that you have much potential to 
rule things or run things well, and I realize that you come from the Shylock 
(crook) side of things. And you are trying to run this well. 

Jim: I don't feel that I am trying to run it. I feel that I'm trying 
to get information, but I don't know what kind of information I want. I 
recognize that you have a hell of a lot of knowledge, but where did you get 
it all and how did you retain all the knowledge that you have? That's the 
thing I'm interested in and the thing that I have trouble with. I can get 
knowledge, but I can't seem to retain all of it. It gets away from me. I 
can't apoly it to new situations. 

Van Dusen: What's the implication? I cannot retain knowledge. What 
is the implication? 

Jim: I don't understand. 

Van Dusen: ^lowly. You are saying "I cannot retain knowledge." You 
are doing this (imitating his gesture). I don't mind your doing this. 
Jim: As long as it doesn't distract... 

Van Dusen: It does distract. Ah, it's better with both hands. 

Jim: I can't hold still talking with people. I want to move. 

Mary: It was more like an in and out motion, but then when he started 
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moving both hnnds, it looked like he was defending his body. 

Van Dusen: One looks more like throwing out or rejecting. This is 
more back and forth. Can you identify the gesture and what it implies to 
you? We have speculations here on our parts. I cannot rc-tain knowledge. 
Tf you amplify this 

Jim: It just goes that far. No matter how well something is presented 
to me, it just goes that far (gesturing with his hand). 
Van Dusen: What might happen if it went further? 

Jim: It might hurt. I am very cautious about moves I make, particular- 
ly about people I have never seen before. 

Van Dusen: Yes, I know. It might hurt. Could I come over there? 
Would that break through? If I come closer to you, can I come through, or 
IS this the wrong way to do it? (Van Dusen goes over and taps Jim on the chin 
sevcra 1 times . ) 

Jim: I can't^verbalize. I feel like an idiot, although I know I'm not. 

Van Dusen: I'm being kind of experimental. J'vc discovered a barrier, 
and I really don't know how to deal with it. 

Fred: I think that you are going to have to make the right moves be- 
fore he'll let you through his barrier. 

Jim: Yeah, but I'm going to have to wait for him to make the move. 

June: You weren't real glib for a change. 

Jim: I don' t understand . 

June: It's as if you really weren'^ feeling good. I guess I identifii^d 
it more than when we were sitting there... 

^ Jim: Yeah, but in a really uptight situation, it is my fear. Outside, 
I m cool, but inside I'm shaking. 

June: Yeah, and I envy that because I'm shaking on the outside. I look 
at you, and I could have a fit because you're looking so cool and I'm really 
shaking. 

Jim: I'm envious of you because you do shake. 

June: You were starting to do that when he got up close to you. The 
closer he got, the more it registered. 

Jim: I'm impressed. I'd like to play poker with you sometime. 

Fred: Her face is very tight. I can see the muscles, even when you 
smile. 

Van Dusen: Let's talk about it. Go into the tears, but let's get it 
out, let's talk about the pain. Stay in a tight pretty smile, and tell us 
about the pain. 

June: I don't mean cynicism. 

Van Dusen: That's fine, but keep the tight smile. I want to see it 
related to the tight smile, for it's very much akin. 
June: Getting into it, it is going away. 

Van Dusen: Getting into it, it is going away. I'm puzzled as to what 
this means. Someone died? 

June: No. The pain that someone saw--I can't get a hold of now. 

Jim: It came to me like someone leaving you. Some of the tightness is 
leaving now. 

Van Dusen: It is, unfortunately. Come on, smile nicely. There are 
300 or 400 people out there. Smile for them. Come on, be a pretty girl. No 
pnln. Back again? What's it like? Focus on the pain. Describe the pain. 
Don't worry about anything else. Just focus on the pain. Get the memories, 
f eel ing, anything. 

June: I just heard the man's voice reaching some kind of ideal of hap- 
piness without ever having to stand and wait and reach other people. 

Van Dusen: I'm still puzzled. J wish we could help you more. Could 
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you he*] p? 

Mary: I don*t know, but I realize what I am seeing. She began to hurt 
every time you asked her for a nice pretty girl smile. Then the pained ex- 
pression comes on her face. The first thing she starts talking about is an 
image, living up to an image. T wonder if there is any connection between 
this kind of feeling and her response. 

Ve'^n Dusen: Living up to your pretty girl image? With a nice smile, 
everything is all right. 

June: What I am feeling now is what I know about myself, and that isn't 
supposed to be reached. If you don't want yourself to be reached some time 
you have to have a mask. 

Van Dusen: What would it be like if you allowed yourself to be 
reached? Could you? That dreadful smile. I am very impressed by what you 
have said (referring to Mary). 

Mary: I really feel that I can empathize with her right now. She feels 
a tremendous need for somebody now, a tremendous need to be touched, to be 
loved, to be cared for; but she is afraid to expose all of her needs because 
people might reject her then. People can love you better if you dor/t need 
so much from them. She said, too, that she wanted to reach the ideal with- 
out reaching out. She didn't want to tell you that that was what it was, 
but shp wanted you to know anyway. She wants you to rea^n out to her with- 
out her having to tell you that she needs you. 

Van Dusen: You think "no" to that. 

June: Maybe a little bit. 

Van Dusen: But this was more on the nailhead. 

June (crying): Talking about my need for acceptance or something like 
that, to be loved, to make known that experience, like it is right now. 
Jim: Everybody has a need. 

M.3ry: That's why I can feel what she feels. When you first made your 
observation about the look on her face, it didn't surprise me in the least. 
I think people feel this way. When they experience what she is feeling, 
when they are in touch with that, it is a painful experience. 

Van Dusen: Could you talk of your feelings? 

Mary: I feel that way myself. I know she is going through tremendous 
deep pain. People are always testing people Gut--to see how much experience 
they are going to need--and then they are always backing off. Dr. Van Dusen, 
with his knowledge, going back and forth: maybe this isn't the same thing, 
but I feel it in my whole body. I don't know how to say it. 

Van Dusen: I enjoy being with you. Can we close at this point? Is 
there anything else you want to do? 

Mary: I have the idea that we left you (Bill) hanging. When we came 
up here, you expressed how vulnerable you felt, and we were just as vulner- 
able as you. 

Bill: I don't feel badly about that. Your being able to talk about 
yourself got me out of worrying about all of you and focusing on me. Like 
you said, the more I could get into you and the things you were feeling the 
less I gave a damn about my feelings. My pulse is down to normal and I'm 
feeling fine. 

Van Dusen: Thank you people. I didn't expect to accomplish so much 
with a group. You realize that this was a group of total strangers in their 
first session with only a few minutes in the session. I had an advantage 
over them. The tension of coming up and being before others adds to the im- 
pact of it. All things shared have more impact. I was impressed with the 
people, especially with Mary's observation. I think this was a critical 
thing. What on earth are we doing? We are human, and the human likes the 
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other person We can understand them, but Mary did tl-.nt better than I did 

I picked up the gestures of pain and some of the implications, but she 

tha":^ /:m"''"?v ^ could, because she was m^;.. 1 or 
'p"b e ;nd V °" ° advantages of the group process. Everyone is 

cade ' ?2e'who f-" '7.''' ^^^^^^ humanness, they Lcome 

fuut ; wn 1 1 H ^"^ '° disappears. Hope- 

ning't^ gr ^'^-^ -l-^'iy begin- 

coverln^''^^ ''"^^^"S "i'^^^ processes of discovering, un- 

nwH humanness is sitting right in front of us. It is 

' . n^Vh^'r'' '""'"^ ^'^""S ^he obvious, great oible 

.c..ng the obvious or dealing with it. Where there is someth miss ng in 
the body language (like here in her tight face), then we can go in o m- 
P ications for that person's life. It is right there in the breathU or 
other gestures, and they can learn that thei? anxiety Is n the b^eathine 
and then watch it, hopefully. The outsider tends to'h p am Hfy "here 

nmp ify t TtTn'';"' ' '"^'^^^ ^ tightness would 

amplify It. It didn t so much. „as someone else's understanding that 

had much more amplifying power than wh.t I did. We're j->st basically wa k 

^in^^^Hhapr""'^ A ' H^i^thLXrlt 

kind of shape, it s solid; and it fits this way. It's all terribly concrete 

approa ch-'tLs^r^^"?-'"^' '^^'"^ ' '^^^'''"^ ^^^^^ The Gesta ' 

dirferent "ch ' """"'"^ °' techniques. I described a number of 

2 al y a en't tie"'' / ' mastered. The techniques 

really arcn t the issue, for they represent the personality. Fritz was a 
kind of obnoxious fellow-as he said, a mixture between a prophet and bum 
c mi^r "r^b ^^""^ ^-^^^y- ^y^^''^ I -Joy a kind o 

says 'no '' thei " L''""' ' '"^''^^ "^^"^ ^->' " "^en the person 

n:tt::'of's:;ie\"°° " ^•'^ ^^^^-^ - '^--^ ^his is 

naturaTL°vou"°Ti"'-' J'^'"^''^^ discovering a style appropriate to you, 
ment s reali; vo ^-^'^ ^^is great therapeutic instru- 

ment IS really your own nature. I use everything I have. I look at a girl 
and I fantasize; I watch my feelings. When I first sat down with th s lady 
when we were doing the dyad here, she really cramped my breathing. som-' 
times pick up someone else's gesture and discover I am (panting) not breTth- 

or natural o you what seems to work, and work on it over and over again. 

ing yourse" n;.J?! yourself; insofar as you get to understand- 

ng yourself pretty well, the instrument works well. I can tell you when my 
ns rument is in good shape and when it is in bad shape. If I am trying to 
impress you people or get too much egotism, it is not worth much. Uius 
goes out the window. If i don't care that much, it works much b tt W 
an hi" !s" i-^™"^. and we are only trying to unlock humanness; 

and humanness is concrete and right in front of us. It isn't much more han 

them ?l anr,: -^'"""^ ^''"'^ ^^^Pi"8 Person find 

them. Therapy begins when a person goes from, say, the tight face to some 
o.h.r implications. It's a beginning. You may not have to go on! Al of 
this can ue quite short. It has a Zen swiftness to it 

is th!I"' T' ""''y concrete, and you know when it 

come, and sLys"" ''''' '^^i-^-^ly. and finally it 
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Question and Answer Period 



Question: Since you laid so much emphasis on the non-prof pssioml s , 
why the necessity for Van Dusen? 

Answer: I hop^ the professional becomes less necessary as time goes on. 
T see the professional as aiding the process. I've helped several street 
programs get off the ground. I see real use for professionals at a higher 
level than they tver dreamed Ol before. I have seen street programs perish 
because the leaders couldn't work out grant applications^ Well, I can do 
that, so I help them with evaluation and the technical kinds of things. 
They already have most of the keys to many nitty-gritty things, to how-to- 
do-it. Sometimes, by my prestige or my position, I remind them that they 
have the key so they will go ahead and do things. I see professionals as 
profoundly necessary-- to understand, ameliorate, aid, these programs. We 
have enough human probl ems around us, so I have no concern for our profession. 
We will not go out of business. And when we solve all the individual human 
problems, we can start working on the corporations and governments. 

Question: Will you expand on the statement that you made to the effect 
that the most effective people you've met were drug users? 

Answer: In the realm of drug treatment , yes, selected , trained drug 
users are among the most effective people I have seen. A loc of programs 
have had trouble with the slippery con artist who simply shifted from heroin 
to dealing with communities. It's not a simple transition. We take only 
drug users who have been in a one-year intensive treatment program, and then 
we screen them and reject most and train the few. They are selected and 
trained. What we are basically dealing with is the fact that people who 
have been part of a culture have the best grip on the ciltiire. If I were 
going to deal with Spanish-speaking Americans, I woujd want Spanish-speaking 
leaders . 

We're dealing with cultural differences. When there is a problem in a 
cultural group, then I want to look to the leaders in that group, the people 
with the most savvy, and work with them until th ^y establish power with their 
own group and then design something appropriate to them. I'll give you an 
example of a black group. In Brooklyn, N. Y. , black mothers were concerned 
about all the dope in the neighborhood, and they got together and developed 
a solution. They got young members of the black culti:re to break the arms 
and legs of dealers. I am impressed by their results. It only took two or 
three arm-breakings and leg-breakings to lay down an impr-^ssive message. 
Blacks will not sell dope to blacks. What I am saying is that I am very in- 
terested in things that work, even though they are far out. 

I'll give you another example. In Fort Worth Hospital there were a lot 
of Spanish-speaking people. Because of discrimination, blacks and Spanish- 
speaking people are more likely to be imprisoned there than whites are. In 
this hospital, there was a Spanish Society of the Sacred Heart. I was very 
anxious to meet the leaders of this Society of the Sacred Heart. The doctor 
was surprised that I was interested. The Society of the Sacred Heart held 
religious observances to the Virgin Mary, and part of their practice was to 
help other Spanish-speaking people. It is n pitiful situation when the ex- 
perts can't recognize something constructive. What they were doing was some- 
thing uniquely Spanish and uniquely helpful. I would have given them back- 
ing and support. 

The most powerful helpers of a subgroup are members of that group who 
have personally found their way out of the bind of the group. They under- 
stand in their bones and in their lives what is needed. 
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